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PREFACE. 



The following version does not aim at pleasing the mere 
literary man. It was not undertaken with the ambitious 
ezpectatioD of being generally acceptable. It is addressed to 
the couTBing public alone — to the amateurs of the leash ; for 
whom the original was written, seventeen centuries ago, by 
their representative of old, a courser of Nicomedia in Asia 
Minor ; and for whose amusement and instruction the same 
now assumes an English garb. 

The general reader will find little in it to interest him. He 
will perhaps consider it altogether unworthy of his notice. 
The sportsman, fond of 

Iha muiiciJ loafusioii 
Of hotutd* Uld ccbo in conjunclioii, 

will read it with indifference, as treating of a branch of rural 
sport, not congenial to hie taete ; and wonder that an attempt 
should be made to bring under public notice so ancient a 
treatise on a subject of such partial interest. But the courser, 
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it is humbly conceived, the active patron of the xuve^ KfXrixa), 
proud of his greyhounds, that 

are as swift 
As breathed stags, aye fleeter than the roe, 

will peruse it con amore, and find in its pages much that 
is entertaining and practically useful, and that utility enhanced 
in the department of annotation. 

The literary courser, whose attention it more particularly 
solicits, will reap the additional benefit of the light which 
is thrown on Arrian's text by the ancient authors of Greece 
and Rome ; and be ready to yield to the translator the humble 
merit of having collected in one point of view the classical 
elucidations of the Cynegeticus,^ and the pertinent observations 
of writers of a later period. 

Pro capta lectoria habent sua fata libelli ! 

The original manual is conversant with coursing, as practised 
in the age of Hadrian and the Antonini, at which period the 
Celtic hound was well known, and highly prized : but the 
annotations of the translator have a more extensive range, 
being selected from various Cynegetica in print and manuscript, 
from the first institution of coursing to the pit^sent time.* 



1. The editors of the Greek libellas confine their remarks almost ezclasiTelj to' 
critical annotations on the text. Indeed Holstein's edition has no notes ; Blancard's, 
only a few marginal emendations ; and Zenne's and Schneider's, very few parallel 
passages. Such classical citations, therefore, as are adduced by the translator, are 
for the most part of novel application. 

2. The quotations from the Cynegeticns of Xenophon the elder refer to the chase- 
practices and kennel -discipline of Greece, antecedent to the institution of coursing. 
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The imperfect poem of Gratius, the Faliscian, on hunting, GmUFalisci 

Cyneg.T8.20S. 

and the often-cited simile of his contemporary Ovid, afford Ovid. Meiam. 

^ '' L. I. vs. 53S. et 

the earliest notice of the canis Gallicus — for he was unknown L. vn. vs. 78h 

to ancient Greece.* The description of a single-handed course 

by the poet of the Metamorphoses, as it is the first attempt of 

the kind by any classic author, so is it unrivalled in the 

accuracy of its technical phraseology, and the beauty of its 

poetry. Intermediate in point of time between the vivid 

Ovidian sketch, and the full and perfect picture of Arrian, 

are the faint outlines of the epigrammatist Martial: and Martini. Um. 

£pig* 47. et 

subsequent to the Bithynian's, the somewhat doubtful por^ L. xiv. Ejiig. 
trait of the philologist Julius Pollux, presented to the Emperor Poliuc Odo- 

1 r>i 1 mast. L.V. Pr»f. 

Commodus; and yet later, that of Oppian, the Greek poet Oppian. Cyneg. 

L. I. vs. 401. 

of Anazarbus, of the reigns of Severus and Caracalla. — 



1. This statement is limited to classical authors alone ; the Biblical scholar might 
ponibi J uraign its accuracy, if made more general ; though it scarce needs qualifi- 
cation to suit the doubtful interpretation of the Hebrew text of Proverbs ch. izx. ver. ^ 
81. No aUuaion occarring elsewhere in the sacred volume to dogs of the chase, though 
many to die earlier varieties of Venation with predatory instruments, it is improbable 
that the words of Agur to his pupils Ithiel and Ucal should refer to the most uncom- 
mon of the canine tribe, the canis Leporarius, Gallicus, or Vertragus. The Hebrew 

expression, however, for " accinctus lumbis," " girt in the loins/' as explained in B***^*)*''* Hie- 

rosoic* L. II. c. 
the margin of the English version, is understood by Jewish lexicographers to desig- j^y,^ 

nate the greyhound, and is so rendered in the English text. But with the learned 

Bochart (Prasfat. ad Lectorem^ wherein he corrects a few errors of the body of his 

work, and gives his latest and most mature opinions on certain Scriptural difficulties 

— a part of his writings apparently overlooked by modem annotators, to the farther 

propagation of error) I should rather understand the horse to be the animsl alluded 

to—" equnm intelligi malim, qui non soliim expedite, sed et superbe, et cum pompft Ejusdem PrsB- 

qnidam incedit: et Inmbos habet cingali vel zon& vere succinctos. Quod an de »^>wLectorero. 

case did poasit vslde ambigo." After all, perhaps, no particular animsl may have 

been intended by the son of Jakeh. The term msy have a general reference to any 

animal of the frame alluded to — *' substrlcta gerens — ilia — " The chapter containing Ovid. Metam. 

the passage in question is not found in the Septuagint; indeed the Greek version of ^"* 

the LXX. terminates with the 29th chapter. 
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In these authors alone do we find any allusion to the courser's 
houndy till towards the close of the third century, when he 

Nemesian. Cy- again appears in the Cynegeticon of Nemesian; who has 

cleverly struck out in a few Unes the elegant symmetry of his 
shape, and added thereto some peculiar remarks on the selec- 
tion, feeding, and entrance of puppies. With the scanty por- 
traiture of the Carthaginian poet we are brought down to the 

Ejufld. vs. 64. reigns of Cams, his sons, ^' Divi fortissima pignora Cari," and 

Diocletian : at which epoch, memorable alike in the annals of 
the world and its literature, the classical history of the leash 
may be said to terminate, and therewith all notice of the Celtic 
hound.^ 
We have no ancient records of the chase* to succeed the 



1. In the 27th oration of Themistiot, the eclectic philosopher of Paphligonia, a 
passage occurs, which, as far as merely mentioning Celtic dogs by name, may be said 
to prolong the notice to the fourth century. The whole passage, as illuftrative of 
the author *s subject, ** mom loea attendenda sed homines" is curious and worthy of 

Themistii Orat. citation — &mf S^ irymrf ic^as. roir^ wpoff^iXh /ikv irr^/ia, ical K4\rcu, §cel AcUccuyoi 
XXVII. <rir^Xaicfr Siieyft 8^ ainhv xol t^ KturroptBMf ^6Xov, xol rh *Apica8ucby altrh, ical rh Kpi}- 

riKhf, oTs fffiais r£y Oiipieav i\iyxfu^ f^s ^Iwhs Korh r^v d5by iwunro/Uvais, ob irap6^- 
rtu tk o68i rhs oTiMt amXaKwdtlffos, cl fi^t xd^Xovs ^cfyaw fnfir^ intAinfTot Xff(- 
woirro. In favour of the greyhound being here cited, it may be remarked that the 
Bithynian courser calls the Celtic dog lUya kt^/m (cap. xxxii.) and his shape jcoJUy 
Tt xp^M^h *^°^ derives his name hieh r^ imiirjdTos, as the chsracteriatic distinction of 
the race. See some remarkf on the ** Canes Scotici " of Symmachus hereafiter. 

2. The Cynosophium alone, a Greek work " de Curft Canam/' breaks the silence of 
many centuries. It is supposed to have been compiled, about the year 1270, by 
Demetrius of Conatantinople, author of the first treatise *' de Re Accipitrari^," and 
physician to the Emperor Michael Palseologus. To what is borrowed from the two 
Xenophons, nothing is added of novelty or interest, save in the department of canine 
pathology ; indeed it is almost entirely confined to kennel-management and thera- 
peutics. No notice is taken of any variety of dog by name. The reader, who may 
wish to consult its medical nostrums, will find the treatise attached tio the " Rei Acci- 
pitraritc Scriptures*' of Rigaltius (Lutctia; MDCXii.)and fo the "Poets Veuatici'* 
of Johnson (Londini mdcxcix.). 
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Greek and Latin Cynegetica ; for though it be true that the 
barbarian codes of law, the Sahc, Burgundian, and German, p^j^"*e?'*^ 
extended their protection to our variety of Canis Venaticus, oJJi,^^ ^^ 
about the year 500, under the title of Veltris and its synonyms ; 
and some of the Cynegetical writers appear to have been well 
luiown in the dark ages, and so highly valued in the eighth 
century, as to be read among the higher Greek and Roman 
classics, in the time of Charlemagne ; and we believe coursing 
and other sports were as attractive in the field, as the writers 
upon such subjects were in the schools, (for the court of this 
prince had its Veltrarii, officers of the greyhound-kennel, '' qui voce, 
veltres custodiebant,") still, instead of any formal treatise of 
this date upon the pastime of the leash, we find for several 
centuries, only incidental allusions to the greyhound, and his 
high repute, principally as distinctive of the gentility of his 
possessor, until the publication of ^* The Booke of Hawkyng, 
Huntyng, &c." by Dame Juliana Bemers, in the fifteenth 
century. 
The didactic discourse of hunting, contained in this volume, 

^ Hulewood'i 

commonly known by its territorial appellation of "The Book Prolegomena to 

^ ^ . Book of St. Al- 

of St. Albans," may be an amplified versification of the prosaic ^>*^* 
" Venery of Mayster John GyflTord and Will™ Twety, that 
were with Kyng Edward the Secunde ;" or possibly a compila- 
tion and translation by the sister of Lord Bemers, or the " one 
sumtyme schole mayster of Seynt Albons " firom earlier Latin Warton't Hi«t. 

^ -^ ^ of Engl. Poetry, 

and French writers : but such authorities are as yfet, I believe, V®** "• P* ^^*' 
unknown to Antiquaries. Excepting, therefore, the few lines, 
before alluded to, in the latest of the Latin Cynegetica, and 
the earlier portrait of Oppian, which I consider referable to the 
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hound in queBtion, it may be said that we do not possess in 
Book of St. Al- print any full description of "the propritees of a good Gre- 

hounde" ix raov iroiav if r^y xifaX^v, from the time of the 
learned Courser of Nicomedia, till that of the sporting prioress 
of Sopewell. 

Not that I am ignorant of the curious early treatise of 

Oaston Phoebus, the celebrated Comte de Foix, written in the 

middle of the fourteenth century, entitled " Des Deduitz de la 

M«. Cotton. Chasse de Bestes Sauvaiges et des Oyseaux de Proye ; " nor 

Vesp. B. XII. 

Brit. Mob. of a more rare work in manuscript, 4Ll)t M^^^ttt o£ ^ame, 
Henry VI. pt. composed by Edmund Duke of York, " Edmund Langley, 

II. act II. 

Edward the Third's fifth son," in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century ; and therefore, in point of date, claiming a 
priority to the book of St. Albans, as do, of course, the lucu- 
brations of the Second Edward's attendants before mentioned. 
But these enchiridia of field sports preceded the Sopewell col- 
lection only a few years ; and in the Count de Foix's manual, 
as given by Fouilloux under the title of " La Chasse du Roy 
Phebus," there is nothing on our subject worth noticing. 

Mfl. ut iupra. In ^\)t €xa(tt o£ J^ontpHJ ^ by Gyffoixl and Twety, the grey- 
hound is mentioned only once ; and hare-coursing is not re- 
corded at all. 

Hardyng'i The unpublished labours of the Duke of York, « " Ed- 

Chronicle. * 

monde, hyght of Langley," contain much original and valuable 



1. The Ctoflf of J^OIttlltg is sopposed to be a version by GyfTord from a more 

fincient work by Twety or Twici — " Le art de Venerie le qael Maistre Guillame Twici 

Venonr le Roy d'Angleterre fist en son temps per aprandre antres." The greyhound 

Warton's Ensl ^ mentioned fol. 4. ot blotDtng. " Whan a roan hath set np arcberys and grey hoondes, 

Poetrvi V. II. and the becst be founde and passe out the boundys, and myne houndes aftir," &c. 

^^^* 2. These instiuctions were written for Henry Prince of WaIcs, afterwards Henry V. 
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information : and it is to be regretted that it is not rendered 
more available to coursers by being committed to the press. 
With copious general descriptions of our ancient field-sports, 
and animals obnoxious to the chase, Ci)( jRDap^tet Of battle 
unites specific delineations of the shape of each variety of 
canis venaticus, employed by British sportsmen of past days, 
with occasional references to the chace practices of foreign 
countries " by yonde the see." The chapter of gre|9l)0Unbe^ 
anb of tere naturei as cited hereafter in illustration of Arrian, 
will be read with pleasure. Indeed the Duke's portrait of the 
Celtic hound is even more minutely accurate and precise than 
its Grecian prototype, and \)tt manner^ as they are quaintly 
termed, and briefly sketched in the royal Cynegeticus, establish 
many of the remarks of the younger Xenophon Tip) rri; yydofii); 
r»v xuvaov. 

Still Dame Julyan*s compilation being, at least, the first of 
the kind that issued from the English press, and the type of our 
modem works of Venery, may be viewed as the earliest attempt, 
since the revival of letters, to certify by intelligible canons, the 
corporeal characteristics of a good greyhound. With the tra- 
ditionary dogmata of Sir Tristrem de Liones,* who was the re- 
puted " begynner of all the termes of huntynge and hawkynge,*' 
it incorporates the accumulated knowledge of many centuries. 



1. The " Morte Arthor" tells ds, that " Tristrem laboured ever io bunting and Scott's Sir 

bawking, lo that we never read of no gentleman more that so used himself therein," Tnstrem. 
&c. and in the rich poetry of Spenser, the knight informs Sir Calidore, 

my most delight hath always been 
To hunt the salvage chace, amongst my peers. 
Of all that rangeth in the forest green. 
Of which none is to rae anknown, that ever yet was seen. 
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Script. iilaiit. And the Dame* beins: no ordinary personage — " Illustris f<B- 

M.B.auct.1. ^ J r ^ 

BaieoCait.8. mina, corporis et animi dotibus abundans, ac formaB eteganti^ 

611. 

^^^^ "b*^*^ spectabilis — heroica mulier, ingeniosa virago" — "a second 
nica, in voce Minerva in her studies, and another Diana in her diversions" — 

Caxton, note. ' 

her contemporaries would doubtless receive a cynegetical trea-. 
tise from her cloister at Sopewell, with gratitude and admi- 
ration. 

After the publication of the book of St. Albans, other cyne- 
getica poetical and prosaic, in various languages, followed in 
rapid succession ; of which the earliest in my possession are 
from the presses of Aldus and Feyerabendi ; but coUeotively 
they afford very scanty instruction on the history and practice 
of the leash. 
Venat. Hercn- The Epicedium of the Rorentuie poet, Hercules Stroza, ad- 

]\m Stross, &c. 

Francofort. dressed to the Duchess of Ferrara ; the hendecasyllables of 

1682. 

Adrian. Cardi- Adrian Castellesi, and the quatrains of John Adam Lonicer, 

nal. Venat. Al- 
dus, 15S4. with their accompanying " icones artificiosissims ad vivum 

Venat. et Au- 

cup. p«r J. A. expressee," add nothing to our stock of information. And the 

Lonicer. Fran- ^ 

p^'ioSb 8c- ^*"^® '^^^y ^® ^^^^ of the chaste cynegetical eclogues, " Samis 
^b P^^!*^" ®^ Vibumus," of Petrus Lotichius Secundus, 

omnia. Burman- 

uiAmttel.1754. 

Qui citbar& primus, qui primus carminis arte 

Inter erat Tales, Teutonis ora, tuos. 



1. The Biograpbia Britannica is amusingly severe in its strictures on the renowned 

Mrs. Barnes, and her incongruous occupations in the field and cloister. " There 

Biograph. Brit i^PP^Bn >ach a motley masquerade — such an indistinctness of petticoat and breeches, 

note, Caxton, — such a problem and concorporation of sexes, accordmg to the image that arises out 

P* of the several representations of this 'religious sportswoman or.Tirago, that one can 

scarcely consider it, without thinking Sir Tristram, the old monkish forester, and 
Juliana, the matron of the nuns, had united to confirm John Cleveland's ' Canonical 
Hermaphrodite.' " 
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I have in vain examined the four books of " Natalis Comes Natal. Comwde 

Venaaone Aldi 

de Venatione" for more than the name of the canis Celticus — fii.Venet. issi. 
probably to be interpreted of the war-dog of Gaul, rather than 
the Vertragus. 
The Cvneffeticon of Peter Angelio, commonly called, from Petri Angelii 

•^ ° ° Bargtti Poeroa- 

his Tuscan birth-place, Bargeeus, is said to have been the t» omnia. Flo- 

^ rant. 1568. 

labour of twenty years. It is a splendid specimen of modem 
Latinity, in beautiful Virgilian hexameters, to which the lite- 
rary courser will award their merited meed of praise. The 
most approved shape of the " canis cursor " is correctly por- 
trayed, with a reference to the fabulous tale of the Ovidian 

# 

Leelaps. Nor has the poet disdained to enter on the minute 
and necessary details of breeding, and kenneling the pack. 
Indeed the whole of his fifth book is devoted to the '^ blanda 
canum soboles ; " and the reader will find incorporated in the 
instructions therein given, nearly all the arcana of the Greek 
and Latin Cynegetica, excepting those of Arrian's Manual, 
which do not appear to have been known to the poet of Barga. 
He employs the greyhound in coursing the fox, wolf, deer, and 
goat ; but gives no description of hare-coursing in any of the 
six books of his Cynegeticon ; nor in the eclogues entitled 
" Venatoria," forming part of the fifth book of his " Carmina." 
Had the manuscript of Arrian's Cynegeticus been known to 
him, he would, doubtless, have entered as fully into hare- 
coursing, as he has into every other variety of chase. 

Of Conrad Heresbach's compendium of fishing, fowling, C. HeresbMciiU 

CompeDdiam 

and hunting,^ attached to his larger work " de Re Rustic^," I Thereuticas uni- 



1. Should the reader meet with any extracts from the Compendium in the subiie- 
qnent annotationa, they are to be received on the authority of Conrad Gesner, from 
vhoie ** Hiitoria Quadrupedom'^ they are selected. The same learned work has 

B 
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have in vain endeavoured to procure a copy. It is a prosaic 
work| treating more of animal history, as I am informed, than of 
venation : still as this abbreviator of the labours of his prede- 
cessors was a man of various acquirements, and extensive erudi- 
tion, it would have been satisfactory to me to have examined 
his " Compendium Thereuticae UniverssB ; " or at least the first 
part of it, devoted to the hunting of terrestrial animals. 
H. Fncastorii The Alcon of Fracastor is in every one's hands : beins^ 

Alcon, seu de •' ^ 

Curft Canum. annexed to the editions of the Poetae Venatici by Johnson and 

Kempher. It contains nothing on the subject of coursing. 
M. A. Blondi To Michael Angelo Blondus or Biondi, we are indebted for 

de Canibas et 

Venat. libellus, the first hint ou clothing greyhoimds in the field, and for other 

Rome 1544. 

matters connected with the discipline of the kennel and its 
Joan. Darcii inmates ; and to Joannes Darcius, a truly classic poet of 

Venasini Canes 

Francof. 1682. Vcuusium, not unworthy the natal town of Horace, for an 

elegant sketch of a hare-course, cited in the subsequent 
annotations. 

It is singular that the greyhound, indigenous as we suppose 
him of Gallia Celtica, should have been so little noticed by his 
countrymen — that a variety of chase heretofore peculiar to Gaul 
should have been omitted in almost all the cynegetical works 
of Frenchmen of the olden time ; and that the same omission 
should be chargeable on the modems, — on the " Venerie 
Normande" of M. Le Verrier de la Conterie, the " Traite de 
Venerie" of M. DTauville, and even, to a great extent, on the 
volume of the Encyclopedic M^thodique, which professes to be 
a " Dictionnaire de toutes les esp^ces de Chasses." 

afforded the few parallel passages adduced from Albertus Magnus, Belisarius, and 
Tardif. For all others the translator is himself answerable, having culled them from 
the original sources, snd generally from the most afipruTed editions. 
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Savary of Caen published a Latin poem on hare-hunting Album Dian», 

&c. Cadomi 

in seven books^ ^ entitled ^^ Album Dianee LeporicidsBy sive 1655. « 

Venationifl Leporine leges," of some rarity, but of little merit. 
He appears to have had an especial dislike to the canis 
CrallicuSy anathematizing the ancient Celtic recreation in the 
very style of our own SomerviUe, who in many parts of 
" The Chase" seemingly had his eye on the poet of Caen : 

Nam neqae defixi canis irretiia cotomix ^'"* Diana &c. 

Indicio, non insidiis oppreisa Laconum 

Hcu leporum virtos, brevis ilia et avara voluptai, 

£c quorum nunquaro cor est satiabile csdis 

Nobile Tenandi nomen meruere ! 

The courser will scarce recognize his favourite dog in the 
slanderous abstract misnomer of ^' LacedsBmonii pemix violentia 
monstri." 
The celebrated works of Jaques du Fouilloux, and his con- La Chasse du 

/» 1 i» 1 Loup. J. de CI. 

temporary Jean de Clamoi^an, do not treat of the use of the 
greyhound, except merely " in setting back-sets, or receytes 
for deare, wolfe, foxe, or such like :" but in " the noble art of Turbenriie's B. 

of H. p. 246. 

Venerie" by Turbervile and Gascoigne, in " the Jewell for 
Gentrie," and the compilations of Gervase Markham, we find ^^^J^"""" 
much illustration of the science and history of the leash in ^"^T^^"™^ 
Great Britain.^ 



1. Innuba, qui pariter coelebs, duo numina cnlta ... j^. . 

Assiduo colit, Artemidem juudtque Minervas, L. xv. p. 52. 

Carus utrique Deas Savarj, quern sedula semper 
InTOftigandi leporif tenet ultima cuia. 
2. The date of the grejhound's introdaction into these islands is with difficulty Smmachi E- 
aacertained. If the " septem Scoticorum canum oblatio " of Flavian, wherewith he piat. L. ii. 
graced the Qusstor's spectacle of his brother Symroachus at Rome, be really coarse '^ 
▼aiieties of the Celtic type, as supposed by Christopher Wase, this hound must have 
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Turbervile, or whoever be the translator of Fouilloux, has 

appended an admirable breviary of coursing to " the booke of 

\v*Ms'iliitt»tra. hunting:" and Wase notifies of Gervase Markham, that "he 

tions of GratiuB • i_ u i 

p. 74. hath reported the fruits of his own expenence, as in the wnole 

cycle of husbandry accurately ; so in Cynegetiques excellently." 
His chapter on coursing with greyhounds* is well worthy 
perusal ; as is also the description of the " Leporarius" by 
Dr. Caius in his " Libellus de canibus Britannicis." — Need I 
stop to remark the doubtful features of the " canis alter praepete 
cursu" of Vani^re's Prsedium Rusticum? — Some few points 
belong apparently to the Celtic hound, 

J. Vanierii ^^* ^lli gricilis, longa internodia cruruiD, 

Pr«d. Rastic. Argutum caput, et ievibat vis igiica plantU ; 

Demissumque brevi pectus ae cuHigit alvo. 

but his latrancy (" insequitur claris lepores latratibus") would 
rather assign him to a different kennel. Works of a later date 
are too well known to need particular notice. 

Very few are the improvements, either in the discipline of 
the courser's kennel, or his practice in the field, transmitted to 
us by these collective cynegetica ; and modem ingenuity has 



been found here as early as the reign of Theododoi. Indeed Hector Boetbios and 
Holinshed place him amongtt qb at an earlier period : nor is it improbable that he 
See the Appen- originally accompanied the Scoto-Celtf from the continent of Enrope at their primary 
diz ClaM III. irmption into Ireland and Scotland. -We have evidence of his being an inmate of the 
Cotton. Mit. Anglo-Saxon kennels in the days of Elfric, Dnke of Merda; and' mannscriptal 
Tiber. B. ▼. paintings have descended to u« of a Saxon chieftain and his huntsman, attended by a 

brace of greyhounds, of the date of the 9th century — the earliest representation which 
I have seen of this hound as connected with British field-sports. 

I. Contained in his work entitled '* Countrey Contentments.'' In addition to 
which, *' The Countrey Farme," by the same author, a compilation from the French, 
will be read with amusement. 
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added little to our knowledge in any department of coursing^ 
as the reader of the Nicomedian's Manual will readily acknow- 
ledge. His remarks on the physical indications of excellence 
in greyhounds^ and of speed and good bloody — derived from 
external shape and character generally ^ — on the unimportance 
of colour^ — on the indications afforded by temper, tractability 
in the field, mode of feeding, &c. are perfect as far as they go. 
Nor can we improve on his kennel management, in feeding, Amani de Vi 

naiiooe 
bedding, (euyij iiaXiaxij xa) oAfsiv^), rubbing down, (rg/^pi^ rou c. iz. 

ailutTo^ vavrigy) exercising, alternated with confinement. Sec. c. z. 

&c. As to slipping-law, and the number of hoimds to be <^* ^^* 

slipped at once, his injunctions jxijrs fyyviiv hitiXueiv r» XaycS, 

fiifrs TtXiiovi Suoiy, are strictly complied with at present by all 

fair sportsmen. 

The Celts, it appears, had four different ways of coursing, 
all of which are practised by modem amateurs, according to 
their several tastes, and the nature of the countries in which 
they follow their sport. 

The superior class of Celtic gentlemen, Sroi ftsv TAovrouo-iy av- c. xix. 
rah xai rpv^winv, employed persons to look out for hares in their 
forms, early in the morning, and to inform them by a messen- 
ger what success they had met with', before they left home 
themselves. 

A second class, probably less opulent, and not able to afford 
the expense of hare-finders, mustered all their brother-ama- 
teurs, and beat the groimd in regular array, abreast of each 
other. Both these parties were mounted on horseback ; but a 
third class sallied forth on foot, and these, Arrian says, were 
really workmen at the sport, avroupyoi Kvvrfyttrlwv : if any person 



c. zx. 



C. XXI. 
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accompanied the latter on horseback, he was ordered to keep 
up with the greyhounds. A fourth mode of coursing, some- 
times adopted by them, was that of first loosing dogs of scent 
to find, and start the game, and then slipping the greyhounds, 
as soon as it came within sight. 

Upon all of these different practices' the father of the leash 
has entered most fully in his classical Manual : and if to these 
points we add his sensible remarks on the entering of puppies, 
on breeding, management after whelping, feeding and naming 
of young dogs, comparison of sexes, &c. ; his merit will be 
allowed to be commensurate with his antiquity, and his enchi- 
ridion not only the earliest in the annals of the leash, but 
altogether the most abundant in valuable information. 

It is foreign to my purpose and inclination to enter into a 

prolix defence of the courser's pursuit, against the objections of 

Countrcy Con- its adversaries in the field or closet. " I would not goe about," 

tentmenu, 

B. I. c. I. in the words of Gervase Markham, " to elect and prescribe 

what recreation the husbandman should use, binding all men to 
one pleasure — God forbid ! my purpose is merely contrary : 
for I know in men's recreations, that nature taketh to herselfe 
an especiall prerogative, and what to one is most pleasant, to 
another is most offensive ; some seeking to satisfie the mind, 
some the body, and some both in ajoynt motion." 

We of the coursing fraternity prefer the " canis Gallicus," 
and " arvum vacuum" of Ovid, as instrumental to our choicest 
diversion ; 

.. camposqae patentes 

Nemesian. r i r 

Cvneg. TS. 48. Scrutamur, totisaue citi discurrinius arvis ; 

Et ■ cnpimos facili caoe saroere pnedas : 
, Nos timidos lepores 
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but we do not forbid others 

imbelles figere damas, 
' Aadacesve lupos, Talpein aut captare doloMin. 

For the refined diversion of coursing may be as disagreeable to 
the fox-hunter, whose only joy is when 

The boaiids shall make the welkin answer them, Taming of the 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth, ^^'®*'' ^- "' 

as it is delightful to the general amateur, on account of its j,jj.^,^ Histor 
chaste, and temperate, and contemplative quiet. King James, ^.^Volf^ufp. 
in his JBoo-iAixoy Jod^ov, (himself, according to Sir Theodore a Kinge'sXiian 
Mayeme, " violentissimis olim venationis exercitiis deditus,") God**B.Tu. * 
praises '' the hunting with running houndes, as the most 
honourable and noblest sort thereof," and is supported by the 
high authority of Edmund de Laugley, .fEtap^ter Of ^ame ; ^ of G. Ho, 
adding' ** it is a thievish forme of hunting to shoote with gunnes 
and bowes, and greyhounde hunting is not so martiall a 
game." But on the other hand* Sir Thomas Elyot, in "The B. i.e. 17. 

Govemour," speaking of " those exercises apte to the furni- 
ture of a gentylman's personage," and "not utterly reproved of 
noble autours, if they be used with oportunitie and in measure," 
calls " hunting of the hare with grehoundes a ryght good solace 
for men that be studiouse, or theim to whom nature hathe not 
geven personage, or courage apte for the warres ; and also for 
gentilwomen, which feare nether sonne nor wynde for appayr- 
yng their beautie. And peradventure they shall be therat 
lesse idell, than they shold be at home in their chaumbers." — 
And the author of " The Booke of Hunting," annexed to Tur- 
bervile's Falconrie, concludes his treatise with the following 
singular panegyric " concerning coursing with greyhoundes " — 
" the which is doubtlesse a noble pastime, and as meet for 
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nobility and gentleman, as any of the other kinds of Venerie 
before declared : especially the course of the hare, which is a 
sport continually in sight, and made without any great travaile : 
so that recreation is therein to be found without unmeasurable 
toyle and payne : ^ whereas in hunting with hounds, although 
the pastime be great, yet many times the toyle and paine is 
also exceeding great : and then it may well be called, eyther a 
painfull pastime, or a pleasant payne." 

Coursing, more than the other laborious diversions of rural 
life, while it ministers to our moderate sensual enjoyment, 
admits also during the intervals of the actual pursuit of hound 
and hare, much rational reflection, opportunities of conversation 

r 

with our brethren of the leash, and mental improvement. It 
tends, as Markham quaintly expresses himself, ** to satisfie the 
mind and body in a joynt motion ;" for in the beautiful poetry 
of a living patron of the Celtic dog, there is no interval of 
idleness with the well-read courser ; 

Maniiion, In- ^o' ^^^^ between each merry chase, 

trod, to Canto II. Passes the intermitted space : 

For we have fair resource in store, 

In Classic and in Gothic lore. 



Oppian. Hall- ^" TcpwwX^ J* lyercu %p wXtoK ^^tp ttpiSj. 

ent* I. TS. 28. Coursing has ever been held an bonuurable and gentlemanly amusement in Great 

Britain, from its earliest annals to the present time. Nor can 1 discover any authority 
for the tmth of Vlitius*s opinion, as given in his note on the Veltraha of Gratius. 

Vlitii Venatio "^® ^^^^ Vertragis suis sagaces posthabeat ille Xenophon: nam hodie in Anglift 

Novantiqua* sagaces nobilissimi qaiqae exercent ; Vertrago antem leporem conficere, indignum 

bene nato parum abest quin habeatur.'* Such never was the opinion entertained of 
" greyhound hunting,** in King James's phrase : — ^indeed the farther we go back into 
the history of the leash, the higher it ranked in the scale of British field-sports. See 
the " Constitutiones Canuti Regis de forest^** — and Blount's Ancient Tenures pas- 
sim, for instances of the high repute in which the courser's hound has ever been held 
in Great Britain. 
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But there are those who anathematize hunting and coursing, 
and other rural recreation^ either as sinful, ^ or indicative of 
barbarism and mental degradation, in the ratio of the pursuit. 
like Cornelius Agrippa, they view venation in genere as the ^® Incert. et 
worst occupation of the worst of mankind ; and say with "-^^vu. 
Philip Stubbes, that " Esau was a great hunter, but a re- The Anatomie 

of Abuses. 

probat ; Ismael, a great hunter, but a miscreant ; Nemrode, 
a great hunter, but yet a reprobat, and a vessell of wrath ; " 
and bid us, in the poetic badinage of the poet of Cyrene, leave 
off coursing : 

la wp6icai ^ XMyotohs Callimachus* H« 

ofyta /BArj««re«- r( U jtcf wp6K€s m Xaywol *° ^'^^' vs. 154. 

swearing, with the melancholy Jaques, 

that we As You Like It. 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, tad what*s worse. 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up. 
In their assign'd and native dweUing-place. 

But if '* some habites and customes of delight" are allow- 
able and indispensable to the *' contentment" of the human 



1. The reader will be amused with Simon Latham's epilogue to the third edition 
of his " Fanlconry," wherein he combats (for he wrote in ticklish times, 1658) with 
his usual quaintness of stjie and illustration, the notion of the sinfulness of rural 
sports : inferring that they may " be lawfully and conscientiously used with modera- 
tion by a magistrate or minister, or lawyer or student, or any other seriously em- 
ployed, which in any function heat their brains, waste their bodies, weaken their 
strength, wesry their spirits ; that as a means (and blessing from God) by it their 
decayed strength may be restored, their vital and animal spirits quickened, refreshed, 
and revived, their health preserved, and they better enabled (as a bow unbended for 
shooting) to the discharging of their weighty charges imposed upon them." 

C 
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mind, and ''men of exceeding strickt lives and severity of 
profession " have indulged in rural diversions, why need we 
regard the severe reflections of the sensitive Monsieur Paschal, 
or his more modem plagiarists ? why think that wisdom loves 
not the courser's sport ? or that man is degraded before the 
tribunal of sound reason by estimating aright the instinct of 
any of the creatures around him ? or made sinful in the eyes 
of his Creator by availing himself of the adapted powers of the 
lowliest of the brute race, for the subjugation of such wild 
animals as were originally designed by a bountiful Creator for 
Cicero de Nat. the Sustenance and recreation of man ? " Canum ver6 tarn 

Deor. L. II, c ^ ^ 

incredibilis ad investigandum sagacitas narium, tanta alacritas 
in venando, quid significat aliud nisi se ad hominum commo- 
ditates esse generatos ? " 

The inference in regard to the chases and field sports gene- 
rally is surely just, " that man, by co-operating with such 
animals, employs both his and their faculties on the purposes 
for which they were partially designed : tending thereby to 
complete the bounteous scheme of Providence, the happiness 
and well-being of all its creatures." 



63. 



Manchester 
Memoirs V. i. 



Jal.CiBsar.Sca- 
liger. Epidorpi- 
duiD L. IV. 



videtar 
Natura parens banc homini dedisse ludoniy 
Sq& oUre manu retia, defigere varos, 
Hos cum docuit : cam acdpitrem redire joasmn 
Jacunda canes com leporaiios creabat : 
Nanquam faciens finutra aliqnid carensre fine. 



Somemlle, 
Cbace. B. iv. 



Tbe brute creation are man's property. 
Subservient to his will, and for him made. 
At hurtful these be kills, as useful those 
Preserves ; their sola and arbitrary king. 
Should he not kill, as erst the Samian sage 
Taagbt unadvised, and Indian Brachmaos now 
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As vninly preacb ; the teeming rav'noas brates 
Might 611 the scanty space of this terrene, 
Incomb'ring all the globe. 

Mr. Warton, the talented historian of English Poetry, a 
bookful Academic, and not a jxaflijT^j xuvijyscriay, acquits the y®"^?^^", ^^ 
hunter of the charge of barbarism, and acknowledges that 
** the pleasures of the chase seem to have been implanted by J"*- o^ Engl. 

xoetrVy V. II. 

nature ; and under due regulation, if pursued as a matter of 
mere relaxation, and not of employment, are by no means 
incompatible with the modes of polished life." 

The difference of opinion on the subject of the chase has 
arisen entirely from the different lights in which it has been 
viewed ; the one exhibiting its rational use, the other its 
intemperate abuse. " EUe a trouv6 autant de censeurs outr6s Encycl«»p6die 

M6uiudique 

que d'apolodstes enthousiastes, parmi les anciens et les »ur les Chasses, 

^ *^ ^ ' ^ sTertissement. 

modemes, parce qu'elle a ^t^ envisag^e sous le double rapport 
de son utility et de ses abus.'* 

Amongst the ancient eulogists, in the Grecian language, will 
be found Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, Polybius, and Julius 
Pollux ; in the Latin, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Seneca, Pliny, 
Justin, Symmachus, and others. To which numerous phalanx 
of classic worthies there is no opponent authority, save that 
of Sallust : and of more recent days, Petrarch, and Corne- 
lius Agrippa. Not to swell this prefatory matter with too 
many citations from obsolete languages, I have referred the 
reader, who may wish to know more of the eloges alluded 
to, severally to the passages in a note subjoined. ^ But 



1. Aristot. de Polit. L. i. c. ▼. Plato de Legibus L. tii. Xenophon. Cyropsd. 
L. I. c. ▼• L. Yiii. c XII. Respub. Lacedsm. c. iii. Cyneget. c. i. zii. xiii. Poly- 
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touching the adverse party, a word or two may be here 

admitted. 

In appreciating the authority of Sallu8t*s sentiments on the 

subject of field-sports, as given in the studied preface of his 

Bell. Catal. C.I. Catilinarian War, " Non fiiit consilium socordi& atque de- 
ft 

sidia bonum otium conterere : neque verd, agrum colendo^ 
aut venando, servilibus officiis intentum, setatem agere ; " we 
should remark the ambitious tone of pretended philosophy in 
which the introduction is written : " Nostra omnis vis in 
animo, et corpore sita est. Animi imperio, corporis servitio 
magis utimur ; alterum nobis cum Diis, alterum cum belluis 
commune est." And that this distinction between mental and 



bias Hist. L. xxxi. Jul. Pollux Onomast. L. v. Prcfat. Commodo. — Cicero de 
Nat. D. L. II. de Officiis L. i. Horat. L. i. Epist. xviii. Virgil. i£neid« L. vii. ix. 
Seoeca de Pro?id. c. ii. Plinii Panegyr, Traj. D. — Justin. HisL Epit. L. xxxtii. 
Symmacli. Epist. L. v. Ep. 66. 

It will be readily ceded that the amatory expostulation of Sulpitia to her dear 
Cberinthus, 

TibuUi Eleg. L. Sed procul abdadt venandi devia cura 

IV. 3. O pereant sylvae, deficiantque canes! 

Quis furor est, qus mens, densos indagine colles 

Claudentem teneras Isedere Telle inanus ? 
QuidTe juvat furtim latebras intrare ferarum, 
Candidaque bamatis crura notare rubis P 

and tbe epistle of Ausonius to the ruralist Theoo, 

Ausonii Epist. ^^^ ^^ ^pKnx feris venatibus, et fuge nota 

IV. 39. Crimina sylvarum : ne sis Cinyreia proles, 

Accedasque iterum Veneri plorandus Adonis; 

are too jocular to place Tibullus and the poet of Boordeanz on the side of the Cati- 
linarian historian. 



^. 
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corporeal qualities, their proper relation to each other, and the 
subordinate character of the latter to that of the former, 

&s olh' ^wp^y, oOt' €i9tos ftrXer* 6r€tap Oppian. Htli- 

, - „ eut. L. T. f». 

TooaoVj wrov wpcnrwwv, qa^ 

are kept up in the passage first adduced : in which he merely 

means to say that he does not wish to spend his time in 

slothful idleness ; and that the rural vocations of agriculture 

and hunting, being of a secondary and inferior character, more 

connected with the body than the mind, are not agreeable to 

his taste, as the business and occupation of life, '' setatem 

agere." And we must allow that the entire and constant 

dedication of time to practical agriculture, or rural sports, to 

the care of flocks and herds, or the kenneling and coursing of 

greyhounds, unvaried by such higher studies and pursuits as 

are characteristic of well-educated men, must be deemed, in 

polished life, rather lowly employment ; — approaching too near Ariat. Polit. L. 

I C VII 

to the class of occupations, which the Stagirite considers 
sordid and servile, as being exercised by the corporeal powers 
alone : — to avoid which, Sallust declares a decided preference 
to speculative over bodily activity; to the "vita in literis" HistoritVitaeet 

Mortis. 

over the " vita rusticana : " " qu6 mihi rectius videtur, " says » ' 

he, " ingenii qu^m virium opibus gloriam qussrere. " Dis- 
claiming that union of both^ which we so much admire in the 
Athenian philosopher of the Scilluntian retreat, and his coun- 
terpart, the modem literary country gentleman ; a fair example 
of an individual acting upon the twofold principle on which 
Mr. Addison regulated his conduct. " As a compound of soul 
and body, obliged to a double scheme of duties ; and thinking 
that he has not fulfilled the business of the day, unless he has 
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employed the one in labour and exercise^ as well as the 
other in study and contemplation." 

Oppian. ff Til ii9frfhj9 Zwrr^pmia t^Ac Su&koi 

TheOovemoor, " It is not onely called Idelnes/' says Sir Thomas Elyot, 

B. I. c. XXVI. 

*^ wherin the body or mynde cesseth from laboure^ but specially 
ydelnes is an omission of al honest exercise." 

Passing over, for the present, the objections of Petrarch, 

let us pause for a moment on the vituperations of Henricus 

Sir T. Eiyot's Comelius Agrippa. So confessedly crabbed a gentleman as 

The GoTerooar, 

B. I. c. XI. this ** noble clerke of Almayn," can add but little weight 

to the scanty file of semi-classical oppositionists. Admitting 
in his dedication to Fumatius his mental approximation to 
the canine qualities of the metamorphosed Queen of Troy, 

H. C. Agrippa <' ade6 ut ex ipsS, indi&niatione ferm^ cum Troian& ill& Hecub& 

in Dedicat. D. r & j 

Aug. Fumatio. yersus sum in canem, ac nullarum virium sim ad benS dicen* 

dum, nil amplius memini nisi mordere, oblatrare, maledicere, 
conviciari," &c., his verdict cannot be received as that of a 
candid and unprejudiced adversary. The general contempt 
with which he visits all the arts and sciences, deprives his 
De Vanit et anti-cynegetical calumnies of much of their poignancy, and 
Lxxvii. renders his '^ ars crudelis et tota tragica, cujus voluptas est in 

morte et in sanguine, quam ipsa deberet refugere humanitas,"^ 
&c, scarce worthy of the courser's notice. * 



1. The plaintive poet of "The Task/' B. in. has seemiDgly borrowed from Agrip- 
pa's page the memorable crimiDation of the banter's porsnit : 

Cowpet'. ^•*"'*' '^' 

The Garden. That owes its pleasures to anotlier's pain ; 

That feeds upon the sobt and dying shrieks 

Of harmless nature, &c« 

2. I porpoeely omit aU notice of the *' Venalio Amphitbeatralis/' or '* V. in 
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The moderate and occasional recourse to field-diyersions^ 
with the same object that influenced Pliny in their pursuit, 



areni" of ancient Rome ; of which TertnlUan, ADgustin» Chryaoitoniy and the Chris* 
tian Cicero, Lactantius, have written with merited reprobation. " Cum viderent j tj •• a^. 
pietatis darono, addictum devinctarnqoe popolum his ladis ; passim invecti in eos, at turnal. Sermon, 
libidinisy ssvitisque fontes; et bene illi«" Not a word can be advanced in p uliati on l** i* c 7. 
of these bmtal outrages of bomanity, 

ill> Pradentios. 

Ampbitheatralis spectacula tristia pomps ! 

wherein man was " butcher*d to make a Roman holiday " — " Homo occiditur ad Childe Harold's 
hominis volnpUtem." With this monstrous variety of Venatio, so called icar* ^{oxV> Pi^g^mage, c 

IV 

and recorded as such with horror, we have nothing to do ; with its abettors nnder any CYorian.adDo- 

qnalified form, the modem frequenters of the cock-pit or bear-garden, the heroes natum. 

of a bnU-bait, and patrons of mercenary pugilists, the rivals of the " mnnlcipalb 

arene perpetui comites " of Juvenal's days, we have no sentiments in common. We 

have hailed with exultation the victory already effectuated, or in course of gradual 

aehievement, over the ferocious barbarities of the amphitheatre, and the semi-pagan 

cruelties of more modem spectacles— a victory that is attempering the pastimes of the 

English people to the religion and morality of the age ; and we sincerely deplore the 

existence of the Btdrpow Kvmfy^Tuchp of Dio, under any modification, in any part of the 

dfiliaed world. 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest ; Childe Harold's 

What hallows it upon this Christian shore P Pilgrimage, c. 

I a Aft 

Lo ! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 

Hark ! heard you not the forest monarch's roar ? 

Crashing the lance, he snn£fii the spouting gore 

Of man and steed, overthrown beneath his horn ; 

The throng'd arena shakes with shouts for more ; 

Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly torn, 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev'n affects to mourn. 

Let Christianity transfuse its lenient spirit into all our spartM, and instead of the 
anphitheatrical entertainments, and barbarian amusements of infidels, let us have 
SBch as are congenial to the humanity of Christians. Let us be the champions of 
latiooal recreation, not of bratal gratification ; — the friends of man, and not unneces- 
sarily the enemies of inferior animals ; — spectators in our temperate and innocent 
diversions of the dog's innate faculties and prowess for the seisure of tlie destined 

animals of the chase — " to see bow God in all his creatures works," and witnesses of K. Henry VI. 

Pt II. act II. 

9C«1. 
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it 



ut animus agitatione motuque corporis excitetur, " is not 
reprehensible, nor inconsistent with the due cultivation of the 
mind, and the fulfilment of the higher duties of life. 



?^. T, Lotichu jpg^ etiam cithararo Phoeboi quandoque reponit : 

2di Eclog. I. 

Sarois. va 10 ^^ pharetras plectris, et mutat plectra pharetris. 



But " there is an especiall need, " observes Christopher 
Wase, in the preface of his translation of Gratius, after much 
just praise of hunting, " to hold a strict reine over our 
affections^ that this pleasure, which is allowable in its season, 
may not entrench upon other domesticall affaires. We must 
consider that it wastes much time, and although it have its 
own praise, being an honest recreation and exercise, yet it is 
not of the noblest parts of life. There is great danger lest wee 
bee transported with this pastime, and so ourselves grow wild, 
haunting the woods till wee resemble the beasts which are 
citizens of them, ^ and, by continual conversation with dogs, 
become altogether addicted to slaughter and carnage, which is 
wholly dishonorable, being a servile employment. For as it 
is the privilege of man, who is endued with reason^ and 



" the curious search or conquest of one beast over another, persued by a naturall 
instinct of enmitie ; — " how 

Rokeby, c» in. The shiw hound wakes the fox's lair, 



1. 



The greyhound presses on the hare ; 



bat not hostile instigators of canine ferocity to the heartless maiming and slaying an 
unnatural prey — a species of animal conflict never intended by creative wisdom ; and 
wherein violence is done to natural instinct to minister to man's unliailowed sport. 
H. C. Agrippa !• Cui dum nimium insistunt, ipsi abject^ humanitate ferse efficiuntur, monunqne 
de Vanitate &c. pjodigiosii perversitate, tanquam Act«on mutantur in naturam belluarum. 

C* LXXVfl. 
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authorized in the law of his creation to subdue the beasts of 
the field, so to tyrannize over them is plainly brutish." 

Oa Noah, and in him on all mankind Cowper § Task, 

B. VI. 
The charter was conferred, hy which we hold 

The flesh of animals io fee, and claim ' 

O'er all we feed on pow*r of life and death. 

Bat read the instrument, and mark it well : 

Th* oppression of a tyrannoas controul 

Can find no warrant there. Feed then, and yield 

Thanks for thy food. CamiTorons, through sin, 

Feed on the slain, hat spare the living brute. 

Wh^ field amusements are allowed to engross the whole of 
our attention, and in their pursuit to enslave, as it were, the 
mind to the body; when they become the igya, of life insteiad of 
the irapepya, its daily occupation, instead of the occasional 
recreation of its leisure hours ; ^ they constitute, as Ritters- 
husius has well observed, a culpable Syigofiavla, and certainly 
tend, by devoting the attention exclusively to inferior objects, 
to abridge the intellect of that sustenance which it should 
occasionally derive from more refined and important studies. 
" Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem : fateor .Senec» Epist. 

XIV. 

nos hujus gerere tutelam : non nego indulgendum illi, servi- 
endum nego." 

With such ultra-sportsmen the translator has no commu- 
nity of sentiment : nor will they experience from common 
flense less severity of reproof than ** Reason" bestows on 

PetrarcbiB Re- 

them in the dialogue with "Joy" in Petrarch's " Remedia med. Utnoique 

Fortons, Lib.i. 
Dial. 82. 

I. " In using either of these games observe that moderation,** says King James to BartXuchp Ad- 
Prince Henry, " that ye slip not therewith the houres appointed for yoar affaires, P^^» ^« m* 
which ye ought ever precisely to keepe ; remembering that these games are but or- 
dained for yoa, in enabling yon for your office, for the which ye are ordained," &c. 
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Utiiusque Fortunae. " "Ad honestum nihil idonei/' says 
Ratio, " sylvas colirnt, non vitam solitariam acturi, cui non 
miniis qusLm politico se ineptos sciunt, sed feris, ac canibus, et 
volucribus convicturi, quod non facerent, nisi iUis similitudine 
aliqui juncti essent : qui, si ex hoc voluptatem quandam, seu 
solam temporis fugam queerunt, utrinque stulti, voti compotes 
forsan evaserint. Sin, nescio quam, seu iugenii, seu magnifi- 
centiee gloriam aucupantur, errant," &c. ^ 

The whole dialogue is an admirable rebuke of the licentious 
sporting in the days of this extraordinary genius. * " Hie 
amor, hsec felicitas, et hoc totum, quod Creatori Deo, quod 
altrici patriae,/ quod parentibus, quod amicis redditis? Quis 
Yos ferat, ad aliud natos, in his vivere, si modo vivitis, hoc 
agentes ? " says " Reason : " and I confess that I am unable 
and unwilling to furnish "Joy" with a reply of defence; 
approving, as I do, of the joint worship of Minerva and Diana, 
Piin. Epiat L. recommended by Tacitus to his correspondent Pliny, and of 

IX. 10. 

making the health of the body conducive to that of the mind : 



1. According to the decisions of judicial astrology in casting nativitiesy Joliut 
J. Firmici As- Firmicoa remarks that the following personages, " equonun nutritores, accipitrum, 
troaomic. L. v. fuJcoQQm^ ceterammqae aTinm, qum ad aacupia pertinent, similiter et MolossomiD, 

Vertagrorom, et qui sunt ad venationes accomodati," being bom when the planet 
Venus is in Aquarius, are incapsble of application to any more laudable ponoit than 
hunting and hawking. 

8. The chaasears of Agrippa'a days, laical and clerical, were equally reprehensible. 

From tbe Thebans, this literary Timonist tells us, the worst of men. Venation passed 

to the Trojans, not much better, and thence to Greece and Rome, brutaliMng the in- 

De Incert. et habitants of the earth in its progress — *' Tandem hec exerdtia in se reverb sendlia et 

Vanit. &c. c. mechanica eo usque evecta sunt, nt positis quibusque liberalibns studiis, hodie prima 

nobilitatis elementa atque progressus sint, illis dacibns ad sommom gradum perveni- 
atnr: hodieqne ipsa regum et prindpum rita, ipsa etiam (proh dolor!) abbatum, 
episcoporam, cnteroruroque ecdesite prsfectorum religio, tota inquam Tcnatio est," &c. 
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it 



ut sua menti constet sanitas^ " says Christopher Wase to 
William Lord Herbert, " et justum corpori accedat robur." 

It must ever be borne in mind that the illustrious heroes of 

Xenophon's classic file acquired not their renown by hunting 

prowess alone, but by its union with moral and intellectual 

endowments : ex Tii$ ixifLtXelas rrig rcov xvvwv xa) xvniyta'Sotv xai he Xenophon. Cy- 

neg. c. I* 
rij^ aKkn$ veuSsla; iroAu iisftyxoms xara t^v aprrijy Maufta0'li)<ray. 

Chiron himself was invested with the privileges and science 

of the chase on account of his moral worth, ha Sixa/onjra — for 

he was hxaiordros Ktvrav^v. And the numerous disciples of Orph. Argoo. 

the craft, distinguished in the annals of the world as practical 

sportsmen, from Cephalus and .£sculapius to .£neas and 

Achilles, left other claims on the notice of posterity than those 

attached to their characters as aaJijTal xuvifyea-ieoy. * Xenophon. Cy- 

' neg. c. I. 

know that sach Somexrille, The 

Transporting pleatorea were by heav*n ordain*d Cnace. 

Wisdom's relief, and nrtne's great reward. 

But it is time to cease both praise and reprehension : of the 



1. The diaaatrous casualties that have befallen diTera of the worshipfal but rash 
disdples of Chiron and his compeers are recorded tn ierrorem by a Sicilian amateur of 
fiJconry. Will the timid courser venture to mount his " smart hack or Zetland 
ibelty/' after reading the following summaiy of these fatalities 1 " Meleag er en La Fauconnerie 
perdit la Tie, pour la Tictoire rapport^e sor le sanglier de Calidoine. Le bel Adonis J^ , ^^^ '" 
fit tii€ par un sanglier. Acteon fut d6vor6 de ses pvopres chiens. Cephale y taa Alagona. 
ta chere Procris, et Acaste en fut interdict, ayaot occis le fils do Roy qui luy avoit 
Hi€ donn6 en charge, comme fut Brutus pour aroir to6 son pere SyMus par 
■esgarde. Un Empereor fut ocds par la beste qn'il poursuiroit. Un Roy en 
conrant a la chaase se eassa le col en tombant de cheval." The legitimacy of the 
iaferencc drawn by Le Conseiller et Chambellan du Roy de Sicile is doubtful — 
" Qoe qai cndndra cea dangerroz effects qu'il s'adonne a la vollerie, oii il trouTera 
lans doubte plus grand plaisir." The superior pleasure of the latter is as equivocal 
u its inferior danger; and pursued to excess, I should tliiuk, must share equality of 
peril aad of blame. 
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latter I have been sparing ; of the fonner, perhaps, too liberal. 

Symmachus, " the wordy champion of expiring Paganism,'^ 

checks his friend and correspondent Agorius in boasting too 

|ymmachi much of his " nodosa retia vel pennarum formidines, et sagaces 

^'* canes, omnemque rem venaticam, meUorum oblitus ; " and 

suggests ^^ quare cum scribis, memento facundies tuee modum 
ponere. Rustica sunt et inculta, quee loqueris, ut venator esse 
credaris. " Wherefore, being myself addicted only to one 
branch of the craft, viz. that of " greyhound-hunting, " in the 
phrase of our " pedant king," 



Sir Thomas 
More's porms. 
•• Manhod." 



Symmaclii 
Epist. L. ▼. 6. 



Xenopbon. 
A Dab. L. V. 



to nouriahe up and fede 
Tbe greyhoonde to the course — 

I am fearful of falling into the error of Agorius, and becoming 
obnoxious to the same rebuke. Enough, therefore : and now 
for an example. — ^Will the bookful recluse, the sedentary and 
learned oppositionist qualify the scorn with which he views our 
varied course of occupation in the library and the field, if we 
show him that our opinions and practice ^^ liberalia studia 
sylvestri voluptate distinguere" are supported by a renowned 
example of antiquity ; and direct his attention to the latter and 
sequestered part of the life *^ secretum iter, et fallentis semita 
vitaB" of the elder Xenophon, in contradiction of the refined 
antipathies of Sallust ? — bid him contemplate the rival of Plato 
and Thucydides in his delightful retreat at Scillus, '^ under the 
protection of the temporal sovereignty of Lacedeemon, and the 
spiritual tutelage of Diana; diversifying the more refined 
pleasures of his studious hours with the active amusements of 
the field ; breaking his dogs, training his horses, and attending 
to the breed of stock ; registering the observations of his 
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personal experience in these healthful pursuits with his own 
immortal pen; and affording an example to scholars in all ages, 
that they should not disdain to refresh their vigour, and renew 
their animation, by allowing the unharnessed faculties to 
recreate themselves freely in country sports, and exercise 
themselves agreeably in country business." 



O would men stay aback frae courts, Banis, " The 

An' please jdieinselfes wi' countra sports, ^* 

It wad for every ane be better, 
The laird, the tenant^ an' the cotter ! 



I wish it were in our power to enrol the name of the accom- 
plished Athenian among the first patrons of our particular 
branch of field-sports ; but the greyhound was unknown to the 
son of Gryllus. We may, however, place the honour of the 
leash under the early patronage of his celebrated namesake : 
whose talents, as a military chief, were distinguished in the 
age in which he lived ; whose works, as a philosopher and 
historian, have been transmitted with reputation to posterity, 
and continue to attract sufficient attention from the literary 
world, to embolden us in directing the notice of such of 
our opponents as consider the courser in a state of de- 
graded existence, to the younger Xenophon, in his twofold 
capacity of a man of literature, and a patron of the leash. 
And we may conclude from the latter having been considered 
worthy the illustration of his pen, that coursing was not then 
classed vnth the ^' serviUa officia" of rural life. 

Before I proceed to the reasons which have induced me to 
lay before the public the following translation, I cannot resist 
availing myself of the opportunity, which a defence of the 
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courser's pursuit affords, of transcribing a spirited and highly 
poetical production of the late Mr. Barnard, of Brantingham- 
thorpe, ^ breathing the refined sentiments of a gifted scholar 



1. Of Mr. Barnard, who was accustomed to enliven the sedentaiy pleasarea of hia 
inteUectual punoits with the active and salatary recreation of courting, and to ihake 
off, in Horatian language, " inhuroanaB aeniom . . . Camoene," in the company of his 
greyhounds, on the wolds of Yorkshire, the reader roust pardon me, if I speak with 
the deepest regret. He was indeed, like Mazimus the friend and correspondent of 
Symmachi Symmachus, " inter sodales Apolliois ac DiansB, utziusque sectator,*' or in the appo* 

Epitt. Lib. IX. ,5te words of ErcoleStroaai, 
£p. 28. 

Cssaris BoigisB ByU» scius, et scius artls 

Duds Epice- PierisB, Fhoebo et FhccbflB gratissimus aeqoe. 



dium. 



But alas ! gifted as he was, far beyond the ordinary worihippers of the sylvan goddess, 
he hath ** begun the travel of eternity," 



Sophoclis Tra- fi4$fiKt ri^p wtafwrrdTtiP 

chin. V. 88T. ^^ iiroirw. 

The periodical publications of the day have given to the world the mournful 
tribute of a scholar to his memory : and when the voice of affection hath song " the 
deathless praise '' of a departed ion, that of friendship may be silent. But let it not 
be supposed that the learning and genius of this accomplished man were confined to 
the inferior and perishable subjects of the courser's pursuit. The powe^ of his 
talented mind were directed also to the high and heavenly callings of his profession ; 
and among other subjects, to the commemoration in verse and prose, of the saints and 
martyrs of the Protestant Church. In the words of the Nntricia of FoUtiano, he was 
indeed 

Carm. quinque Felix ingenio, felix cui pectore tantas 

"*?; ^ ^' Instaurare vices, cui fas tam magna cspaci 

p. I To. " '^ 

Alternare aniroo, et Tarias ita nectere curas I 

His poetical veraion of the poems of the younger Flaminio, a celebrated Latinist of 
the sixteenth century, on which he was engaged till his fatal illness, and the publica- 
tion of which he fondly anticipated, will add, I trust, to his posthumous fame. 

Pindar. Pyth* ^^ ^ *^7V 

VIII. 131. fipor&p rh rtpwr}» aiK^crai* ofhm 

8^ «cal iriryct X<M^* ikfrorpSw^ 

yvt&fjuf <r€<r€i<rii4poy, 

iirifjMpoi, rl94TiS', rl 8* o6 ris ; 

ffKias ii^ap iyOfmwou 
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and ardent courser, fired at the idea of his favourite sport, his 
greyhounds, and his mountain thoughts being lightly or dis- 
dainfully received in the world's esteem ! 



MY GREYHOUNDS. 

Rcmember'st thou my greyhoundi true ? 

0*er holt or hill there ne? er flew, 

From leaah or slip there never spnng. 

More fleet of foot or sore of fug. — Introd. to Marmion Cant. ii. 

Oh ! dear is the naked wold to roe, 
Where I move alone in my majesty ! 
Thyme and dstos kiss roy feet, 
And spread around their incense sweet ; 



As the origmator of the Coorser's Stud Book, and the indefatigable compiler of its 
genealogical tahles, (an attempt " mnltik deducere Tirgft/' to derive " by trees 
of pedigrees/' as Dryden says, the speed and shape of each celebrated descendant, in 
the grryboond kennel, from the recorded genealogies and performances of a far- 
bmed ancestry, — kyoBol M iy4pom 81^ rh ^wtu i^ hrfoBWy) the name of Mr. Barnard Flatonif Meoe- 
mnst be recorded in the annals of coursing with lasting gratitude ; notwithstanding zc>i<>*« 
the prolegomena of a Ticsrious editor have occasioned the substitution of a second 
name on the title-page of the work^ after the unexpected death of the original 
projector: 

ch yhp olV iu^M^iUras wiXas Enripidis Ilip- 

"ASov, 4>dos Tc KotffBtw fikhrmv ro8c. P^^' ^®' 

Bot let OS cease this querulous display of individual feeling. Many did not know him ; 
aad thoae who did — his relatives — his friends and correspondents — have felt too 
luch already. And the preface to so trivial a work as a Courser's Vade-Mecuro is 
not a fit occasion for descantbg on the high merits of a Christian scholar ; nor is 
Itmeotatioa over the dead a suitable prelude to the entertainment of the living. 
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The laverock, springing from his bed, 

Poun royal greeting o*er my bead ; 

My gallant guardf, my greyhoandi tried, 

March in order by my aide ; 

And every thing tint's earthly bom. 

Wealth snd pride and pomp, I scorn ; 

And chiefly thee 
Who lift*st so high tby little bora, 

Philosophy ! 

Wilt tboQ say thst life is short, 
That wisdom loves not hunter's spctrt, 
But virtue's golden fruitage rather 
Hopes in cloisterM cells to gather ? 
Gallant greyhounds, tell her, here 
Trusty faith, and love sincere — 
Here do grace and seal abide. 
And humbly keep their master's side. 
Bid her send whate'er hath sold 
Human hearts — lost, power, and gold — 

A cursed train— 
And blush to find, tliat on the wold 

They bribe in vain. 

Then let her preach ! the muse and I 
Will turn to Gracekui, GaUy and Giry ; 
And give to worth its proper place. 
Though found in nature's lowliest race. 
And when we would be great or wise, 
Lo 1 o'er our heads are smiling skies ; 
And thence we'll draw instruction true. 
That worldly wisdom never knew. 
Then let her argue as she will I 
I'll wander with my greyhounds still 

(Halloo ! Halloo !) 
And hunt for health on the breese-wom hill 

And wisdom too. 

But enough — 

Pindar. Pyth. «W «* *<rxoXoj A- 

* V 1 1 1 . vi« 40. paB4fi9P tcutom fAOKpityoptap 

Kwlfftrff, 
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By my literary friends of the leash, who will alone probably 
condescend to open the following little treatise, it will be 
expected, after this too prolix defence of active field-amuse- 
ments, and too selfish gratification of personal regret, that I 
should particularly state the reasons which have induced me to 
devote a few intervals of leisure to the version and illustration 
of an ancient courser, dignified by Mr. Gibbon with the title of 5^'*°J. ""^ 

If Ally Vol. VII* 

" the eloquent and philosophic Arrian." «•**• 

A task to often thrown aside , Mannion, In- 

When leisore graver caret denied. Canto iv? 

But an objection in limine must be first answered to a 
modem reader giving up any of the " horse vaciv»" of his 
library even to the perusal of the cynegetical writers of anti- 
quity, much less to their collation ; as treating forsooth of lowly 
animals, in their nature irrational and ferine. 

Should any one address me in the language of the old 
nurse to Phsedra — 

rt Kwnywtmif md atii fuXirtit ; Eoripidit Hip- 

polyt. ▼. 326. 

or of Menedemus to Chremes — 

Tantnmne est ab re tuk otii tibi Terentii Hean- 

Aliena at curet, eaqoe nihil quae ad tc attinent ? *o"* '*^*' '*• ^* 

I would reply, that I do not consider these authors as afibrd- 
ing unsuitable mental recreation to any literary gentleman, be 
his vocation what it may ; nor as rendering him amenable to 
the charge of Dr. Young of being "a poUte apostate." > ^^"J**^^*"*' 



1. Many of the Greelc and Latin clattict having been edited by Englitb Divinet, 
the latter fell under the lath of Young in the memorable linet, 

When churchmen Scripture for the Claatict quit, 
PoUte apottatet from God't grace to wit, &c. 
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Saint Chrysostom^ the most eloquent of the Greek fathers of 
the churchy was so enamoured of Aristophanes, notwithstand- 
ing the malignity of his satire, his occasional obscenities, and 
licentious morals, as '' to wake with him at his studies, and 
to sleep with him imder his pillow : " and it was never " ob- 
jected either to his piety or his preaching, even in those times 
of pure 2eal and primitive religion." To close the ancient 
cynegetica against the modem student, merely because the 
lowly quadruped, that gives a name to such works, forms a 
part of their subject-matter, pregnant in every page with innu- 
merable other beauties, unconnected with the poor tyke, but 
scattered around him, would be (in an expressive simile of the 
Sir T. Eiyot'a author of " the Govemour") like " prohibitine: a man to 
B. I. c. XIII. come into a fayre gardein, lest in gadring good and holsome 

herbes, he may happen to be stung with a netle " — " Semblaby 
yf a man doe rede wanton matter, myxt with wysdom, he 
putteth the worst under fote, and sorteth out the beste." 

But the " Scriptores Rei Venatic» " are, of all others on 
the classic file, most chaste and pure of sentiment. The 
character bestowed by Price on Gratius in particular, is 
applicable to all collectively : 

their stjie, their argument 
Is pleasant, rer'rend, candid, innocent. 

Their eminent beauties in poetry and prose, their fine moral 
reflections and religious aspirations, will bear comparison with 
the brightest productions of Greek and Roman literature, and 
can only be lightly esteemed, because they are little known. 
If a candid and susceptible reader, competent to enjoy their 
beauties, shall, after a perusal, deem his hours of recreative 
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study mispent; I will acknowledge that I have lost a few days 
of my life. But he^ who pretends to decide their claims to 
attention, must have a mind sensible of the beauties of nature, 
and of didactic poetry and prose, devoted to the illustration 
of objects in rural life : and so far, I think, from deeming it 
beneath the notice of man to mark the hand of Providence 
amon^ the inferior beings of Creation, and to contemplate the 
fixed regulations under which they support the economy of the 
animal world, he will allow that it is rather the entertainment 
of a correctly-constituted mind to admire the originals in the 
natural world, and the descriptions of their habits, and the 
modes of applying them to the service and amusement of 
mankind in the works of learned men. With such sketches 
of animal life the cynegetical writers abound : and Oppian, 
more especially, with the poetic pen of a philosophic natu- 
ralist, deduces from the habits of irrational creatures precepts 
worthy of enrolment in the code of a moralist. 

For learn we might, if not too prond to stoop Cowper's Tuk, 

To quadruped instroctors, many a good * ^'' 

And aseful qaality, and virtue too, 
Rarely exemplified among ourselves. 

With such instructions, too, for rendering animal powers sub- 
servient to the recreation and support of mankind, the works 
of Xenophon, Arrian, and others De Re Venatic^ are plen- 
tifully stored. 

Let us hear then no more of the unworthiness of these 
authors or their subjects — Sio iei (uyj luaytpahiiv vMlixm^ r^v ictfi Aristot. de 

Part. Animal. 

Tfiov iriiMorigmv t^icov inltrxi^tv. I know the study of them to be ^' '* ^* ^* 
eminently entertaining, and believe it to be equally innocent 
and instructive. Our higher and more grave studies are 
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pleasantly diversified by such intermixture^ and the mind 

returns from its lighter to its more serious avocations with 

Luclan. Hist, renewed vigour, — to1$ irsp) Xiyot)^ IcnrouSaxoViy ^yof/fMii ypoo^xtiv 

xa) wpo$ Toy Jhrura xaftarov ax/xAiore^ay vapacxeual^tiv. 

The amusement derived from the Cynegeticus of Arrian, its 
terse^ elegant language, and valuable information, has been 
my principal inducement to present it to the patrons of the 
leash in an EngUsh dress ; that those who might never have 
read the original, and might be unwilling, or, like Miramont 
Beaumont and in " the Elder Brother," (who could " speak no Greek,*' and 

Fletcher's The 

Eider Brother, held " the sound sufficient to confirm an honest man" without 

act II. sc* 1. 

a knowledge of its sense) unable to peruse it, might have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the first author who 
had treated systematically of coursing. For " those, " says 
Christopher Wase in his preface to Gratius, "which are 
curious artisans, doe not content themselves^l^ that they have 
attained to so great perfection in their art, but are extremely 
pleased to look back and reflect upon the periods and steps 
whereby that art hath made its graduall progresse ; if per- 
chance by comparing the former with the latter, even the 
present state of it may be advanced." 

It was my wish that the copy should read like an original : 
and if I have failed in this respect, as I fear and feel I have, 
(for such an object is attended with far greater difficulties of 
attainment than the inexperienced may suppose,) the failure 
must be attributed to a fearfulness of assuming too great a 
licence of translation, and departing too far from the letter of 
the original — a fear of paraphrasing instead of translating my 
author ; whose lively and spirited language indicates a power of 
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description^ and accurate knowledge of his subject, to which 
no translation could do justice, but by as faithful an adherence 
as the different idioms of different languages would allow. 
Under this impression, I have spared no pains in rendering the 
version with fidelity, deeming truth and perspicuity more 
essential than embellishment of language. For it has been 
well observed by Mr. Pope in his preface to the Iliad, that 
<' it is the first grand duty of an interpreter to give his author 
entire and unmaimed." And again, '' it is certain no literal 
translation can be just to an excellent original in a superior 
language : but it is a great mistake to imagine (as many have 
done) that a rash paraphrase can make amends for this general 
defect ; which is no less in danger to lose the spirit of an 
ancient, by deviating into the modem manners of expression. 
If there be sometimes a darkness, there is often a light in 
antiquity, which nothing better preserves than a version 
almost literal." 

If however this translation should be deemed too close and 
literal, and greater fireedom of language desired in a little 
coursing manual; I am willing to plead guilty to the fault. 
Still if its style and manner can neither be defended nor ex- 
cused on the grounds stated, I trust they will be pardoned, 
because they are acknowledged. 

Sunt delicta tamen qoibiu igno? isse Telimoa* Horat de Arte 

Poetici, vs. 

I am fully sensible that what I have done, might have been 
done by others far better. For though an occasional wor- 
shipper of the classic Minerva — " parens .... cultor et 
infrequens." I know that there are, under the tutelage of 
Diana, many disciples who have been more richly endowed by 



S47. 
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the goddess of wisdom, and are better qualified for this under- 
taking. If| however, I have the good fortune to direct the 
attention of the more learned patrons of the leash to a manual 
scarce known among them, and to excite the same degree of 
interest in their minds, which its first perusal excited in my 
own ; I shall rest satisfied that the errors and deficiencies of 
this attempt will induce them to devote superior knowledge of 
the Greek language, and greater experience in coursing, to 
decorating the Athenian Sportsman with an English dress, 
more becoming the antiquity of his claim to distinction. 

Ovid. TriBt. i. ^' veniam pro laade peto : laadatui abunde, 

Eleg. VI. Non futiditos ri tiM, lector, em. 

Individuals possessed of great accuracy of knowledge in 
Greek literature, or what Schneider calls '' uxpifina Graeces 
doctrinae, " united to extensive experience in field-sports, must 
necessarily be rare ; and till such shall undertake an improve- 
ment on the present version, it may pass its ordeal of utility 
with the public. Moderate love of the diversion, and moderate 
experience in the field or on the plain, I conceive to be as 
indispensable as an acquaintance with the language of the 
original text to the translator of a courser^s enchiridion, or he 
Demetrii Con- will not work in it con amore, (wjoSijXov yap fl ft^ tij iooo; M rm 

standnop. Hie- 

racosophii i. wagaKoXovUicu irpay/xariy iifu^avov touto xaropicoirivai,) nor acquit 

himself to the satisfaction of his readers. 

To classic coursers I would particularly recommend the 
perusal and reperusal of the Greek original ; for I am confi- 
dent that it is far more worthy of their attention than the 
English version ; which ^' is submitted to the correction and 
amendment of those worthy and well-knowing gentlemen," 
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under the hope that it may escape the severity of acrimonious 
criticism^ as the work of a retired comitryman, with no learned 
resources at hand, beyond a Ubrary moderately furnished with 
classic authorities, and vrritings illustrative of some depart- 
ments of natural history. I wish I had been endowed with all 
the qualities essential to a more perfect performance. But 
such as it is, ** I crave/* with an old Chronicler, '^ that it may 
be taken in good part. I wishe I had bene furnished with so 
perfect instructions, and so many good gifts, that I might have 
pleased all kindes of men, but that same being so rare a thing 
in any one of the best, I beseech thee (gentle reader) not to 
looke for it in me the meanest." 

Difficulty has occurred in rendering the ancient technical 
terms of a courser's manual, with any degree of elegance, in 
a modem tongue — " omari res ipsa negat. " This has partly 
arisen — 

Propter egesUtem lingase, et rerum noTiUten, Lacret. L. i. ? s. 

189. • ^ 

and partly from the corresponding EngUsh terms being debased 
into vulgarity by an usage too familiar to be pleasant to polite 
ears. Expressions of this kind in Arrian are occasioned by the 
accuracy which he affects in the most minute particulars con- 
nected with the subject of coursing, the shape of Celtic dogs, 
the discipline of the kennel and field, the breeding of whelps, 
8cc. 

In relation to this and other defects, it is requested of all my 
brethren of the leash, in behalf of the oldest courser who has 
written on their manly diversion, that whatever may appear 
inelegant, dull, or uninteresting in the following little work, 
may be laid to the account of the translator : the errors of 
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whose style and execution ought not to affect the intrinsic 
merits of the Cynegeticus. 

Many classical quotations have been introduced in the 
notes to elucidate and enliven the text ; some in their original 
language, others in the English tongue. Where the former 
appeared more illustrative and expressive, it has been retained. 
The latter has been occasionally substituted, where the passages 
selected conveyed information acceptable to an English courser, 
or a version of acknowledged merit faithfully conveyed the 
sense of the original. And in a few instances the original and 
translation have been introduced in juxta-position, to enable 
the reader to judge of their respective excellencies. To this 
too I have been " moved, " as Wase very nicely observes, by 
a wish that the quotations from the dead languages '' may be 
understood with ease, and the delight of attending to the 
elegancies in them rather doubled than intermitted, by adjoyn- 
ing a translation in equal consort:" " wherein," as he adds, 
'' I shall have pleased either those that have an affection to 
see our language enriched with the wit of former ages ; or 
on the other side, even those men whose inclinations do 
rather move to look upon the native beauties of every 
piece." 

The references to antiquity, which have imperceptibly in- 
PUnii Prsf. creased to some extent,—^'' nee dubitamus multa esse, quee et 

Vespss. 

nos prseterierint, homines enim sumus, et occupati officiis,*' — 
have not been introduced for the sake of ostentatious display 
of knowledge of Greek and Latin literature, like those 

Young's Love Who, for renowii, on scraps of learning dote, 

of Fame, Sat i. ^^^ ^j^^j^ ^^ ^^ immortal as they quote. 



> 1 
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bat that the classical courser might be induced '^ antiques 
exquirere fontes," 

T* exunine aU, and bring from all away ^•^ ' Vida. 

Their various treasures as a lawful prey ; 

to compare the beauties and defects of the several authors who 
have treated on the same favourite subject ; and that the issue 
of the comparison might be the illustration of the Nicomedian 
courser. 
To the classic reader (" cui nihil neque non lectum est, Ausonios Sym- 

^ ^ ' roacbo.Onpbai. 

neque non intellectum") no apology is necessary for the num- 
ber of the extracts made from writers who must ever be prized, 
while pure and correct taste prevails : and to the courser, who 
with his academic gown has laid on the shelves of his library 
the authors of Greece and Rome, to be no more disturbed, 
like " the rude forefathers" of the rustic cemetery, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid ; 

and who "wonders" with Sir John Daw in "The Silent Ben Jonson's 

Epiccene, actii. 

Woman," that " those fellows have such credit with gentle- *^ *• 
men ;" there is a summary power vested in himself, of re- 
ducing the number to the measure of his own taste and 
capacity. Such, however, not having been the fate of " the Churchill "The 

Author." 

crabbed authors" with myself, I confess that I have found it 
difficult to check my pen in transcribing apposite and ex- 
planatory quotations from these early friends. For in the 
language of old Gervase, " the minde being preoccupied and 
busied with a vertuous search, is ever ready to catch hold of 
whatsoever can adome or illustrate the excellencie of the thing 
in which it is imployed." 

F 
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This, 1 trusty will be received as an apology ; and that the 
practical notes interspersed with the classical, will redeem my 
character as a moderate amateur of the sport, and give 
admission to this translation on the courser's table. 

Oppian. Cjr- airhp iyifw ipiw rd t* ffio7s t8or o^aoA/iouri, 

IQ ' ' ' 9^PV^ ieykaSiwpov iwiortlx^p ^u\6xouriv 

al6\a weamlfis ipariis fivarfipM rixn^* 

With the exception of Somerville, " who has shown, " as 
Dr. Johnson observes, " by the subjects which his poetry has 
adorned, that it is practicable to be at once a skilful sportsman 
and a man of letters," I have extracted very little from writers 
of the last century : but the natural historians, poetic and 
prosaic authors of the olden time, whose works are not of very 
common occurrence in our libraries, have afforded much infor- 
mation confirmatory of Arrian's opinions. These selections, as 
well as those from ancient English authors, incorporated with 
this preface, have been left in their original spelhng, so hap- 
Speciment of pily expressed by Mr. Ellis as " that fortuitous combination of 

English Poets, 

Vol. I. p. 11. letters, which the original transcribers or printers had assigned 

to them." 

A knowledge of what others have written on a subject on 
which we ourselves are about to write appears indispensable. 
" Although 1 were very much experienced," says the translator 
of Gratius, " in any art, and were apt to conceive a good 
opinion of my own ability therein, yet being to publish a 
discourse concerning it, 1 was obliged to inform myself of 
what others had formerly proposed in the same matter, as far 
as may conveniently be attained. There are some who esteem 
it glory to be thought to have declined any other helps but 
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their own wit, which I should charge upon myself as negli- 
gence." Far be such self-sufficiency from me ! I am eyer 
glad to ayail myself of the opinions and sentiments of others ; 
and in so doing, to give the merit of originality to its rightful 
owner, and not to a modem plagiarist. *' Est enim benignum PUn. m Prefat. 

Vespas. 

ut arbitror, et plenum ingenui pudoris, fateri per quos pro- 
feceris, non ut plerique ex iis, quos attigi, fecerunt. Scito 
enim conferentem autores me deprehendisse k juratissimis et 
proximis veteres transcriptos ad verbum, neque nominatos/' &c. 



For oni of the old fieldis, as men saith, ^^uJ^^'/r. A'" 

' ■erobl. of Fowls. 

Cometh all this new corn from year to year ; 
And out of olde bookis, in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 



Few will think me sparing of citation : but if there be such 

a one, and well disposed to a brother courser, " si bonus est, Ausonius Sym- 

■ , macbo.Griphus. 

quae omisi, non oblita mihi, sed prseterita existimet. Dehinc 
qualiscunque est, cogitet secum', qu^m multa de his non 
reperisset, si ipse qusesisset. Sciat enim me non omnibus 
enitis usum ;" I hope he will not add with Ausonius, *' et 
qoibusdam oblatis abusum." 

Should curiosity induce any one to inquire who is the trans- 
lator of this treatise, let it suffice, that he is an humble indi- 
vidual of retired habits, too utterly unknown to the world to 
expect that any additional interest will be imparted to his 
labours by the publication of the name of their author : — ^that 
he is in the enjoyment of the ease and freedom of a private 
scene, where, in the felicitous language of Sir W. Temple, 
" a man may go his own way and his own pace :'' — that his ^7 Gardening 

lUlSCeil. xrC« 11 • 
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pursuits at home and abroad are rationally divereified. '' For 
honest pleasures/' like Brathwait's gentleman, '' he is neither 
so Stoicall as wholly to contemne them, nor so Epicureall as too 
sensually to affect them." *^ There is no delight on mountaine, 
vale, coppice, or river, whereof he makes not an usefull and 
contemplative pleasure ;" 

Darciiu Venn* At i^ks gelidiqne ipecns, cava lustra feranuD, 

^°°** Raraqoe, et arcanli labentia flamina valle 

Sant animo ! 

But his " hour-beguiling pastime," when not occupied in any 
piin. Panegyr. of the more important duties of life, " si quand6 cum influen- 

Trajaii.81. 

tibus negotiis paria fecit, instar refectionis," is that of a theo- 
retical and practical courser — desirous of acquiring, in the 
sedentary retirement of his library, the science of active 
enjoyment in the field ; and of elucidating the mysteries of 
the leash, and the pertinent anecdotes of animal biography, by 
collecting in one point of view the scattered glimmerings of 
classical antiquity, and the illustrations of more modem days, 
relative to an elegant and manly diversion : — directing the whole 
under the guidance of experience, and the name of the father 
of the leash, to the advancement of human recreation. 

TerenL Andr Qaod pleriqoe omnei fadtmt adoleicentaU, 

act. I. 8C. 1. 28. Ut animiim ad aliqaod stodium adjimgant, aat eqnoa 

Alere, ant canes ad Tenandom, act ad philoiopbos : 

Honim ille nihil egregie praeter cstera 

Stodebat, et tamen omnia bee mediocriter. 

The translator has his hack, his greyhound, and his slipper, 
(xvfayooyos,) participating of the unimportant character of their 
master, and equally devoid of interest in the eyes of the public. 
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Ail, therefore, are consigned to the same fate, and merged in 
one conmion namelessness ;^ spite of the example of Hippamon 
of old, in the metrical commemoration of his sporting estabUsh- 
ment: 

With regard to the Appendix, 

Si qms tamen hsc quoque, si qois 
CaptQs amofe leget, 

I have only a few remarks to make. To many, though mere 
sciolists in natural history, it must have appeared, during their 
progress in classical reading, that much ignorance of the 
varieties of the canine race is shown by annotators. With the 
gentlemen i societate Jesu, and others who have favoured us 
with their expositions of the ancients, there is too great an 
inclination to generalize both as to the names and properties 
of the canine tribe. The '' veloces SpartsB catidi^' ^ are all 
** l^vriers," though there was not, according to Arrian, (and 
he is supported by Blumenbach,) a greyhound in the whole 
of ancient Greece : and certainly as '' the babbling echo 



1. These terms are also misapplied in the Cynegeticon of the poet of Barga, and in 
the Albom Dians Leporidda of Savary of Caen. The latter, speaking of Spain and 
Ilalj, says — 

Non alit in leporem catnioa nisi forte Laconea lib, x. p, 5, 

Heaperia, &c. 

•ad of the Italians and their chase he writes, 

£t lepori indicant lolo Lacedsmone helium. lib. i. p. 6. 
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mocked them" in their quick-scented pursuit of the Laconian 
quarry, they could be no more entitled to the appellation, than 
any sharp-nosed mongrel, bred in modem days, between a 
sagacious yelping hound, and a prick-eared shepherd's cur. 
Upon the same principle of generalization, all truculent Mo- 
lossi, C. Custodes, Pecuarii, &c. are by these worthies at once 
dismissed as Grallic^ " dogues," Anglic^ " mastiffs," without 
an attempt to particularize their respective attributes in war- 
fare, or the chase, or the economy of rural life. 

Macbeth, act Hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 

III. sc. I. Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 

All by the name of dogs ; the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed ; whereby he does receive 
P&rticular addition, from the bill 
That writes them aU alike. 

This confusion of nomenclature might pass at school, but not 
longer. Subsequent experience, and the reflection of maturer 
years would direct the attention of many literary ruralists to 
the occasional correction of errors in the canine vocabulary. 
Such at least has been the case with the writer of these pages ; 
and he conceives vthat errors, apparent to him, must have been 
manifest to others. Nor is a misapprehension of some of the 
names and qualities of the individuals of this multifarious genus 

Gratii Cyneg. (Mille canum patriae, ductique ab origine mores 

^**- Cuiqne su&) 

to be wondered at in scholiasts and commentators ; when we 
consider their monkish habits of indolent seclusion, and how 
unfit and unwilUng they were to ascertain by actual expe- 
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rimenty whether Pliny was correct in affirming that Minerva 

was as fond of traversing the hills as Diana. " These bookish A New Dia- 

course of a Stale 

fellowes/' in the words of Sir John Harrington, " could judge Subject,&c. 
of no sports, but within the verge of the fair fields of HeUcon, 
Pindus, and Parnassus." Their practice in the field was not 
commensurate with their scholastic knowledge. Very few 
carried their note-books, like the learned and indefatigable 
Vlitius to the covert side, and examined the difficulties of 
rural poetry, and obscure allusions to canine instinct in the 
field of experience. And unless they did so, they had little 
chance of becoming acquainted with the sylvan goddess, who 
tells us in her petition to her sire, that she rarely descends 
from her mountain haunts into the cities of men ; 



oiropr^ yiip Hr^'^AfiTtfJus turrv Kdrturiv, Callimach. H. 

olfptaip oMiffv. ii^ Dian. 

Wherever the different sporting dogs of iantiquity are alluded 
to, or mentioned by name in the Cynegeticus of Arrian, or the 
classical works to which I have had occasion to refer in 
illustration of it, I have endeavoured to clear up some of the 
obscurity, in which they were enveloped; by classifying 
varieties, and in a few cases even individuals, and comparing 
ancient types with modern representatives. This I h'kve at- 
tempted more especially in relation to the ancient British dogs, 
and the Celtic greyhound (the subject of Arrian's Treatise), as 
being of paramount interest to the British courser. 

i w^oi, oT^ rovTo 0€ol Tolfiffw &yajcrcr Theocrili Idyll. 

The observations and extracts on these points, more trite 
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probably than recondite, have been thrown together in an 
appendix, which I hope may be found amusing to any Hterary 
sportsman who may condescend to peruse them. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 



OF THB 



CYNEGETICUS, 



OR 



WORK ON COURSING. 



The Cynegeticus was originally written by Arrian, in imita- 
tion of Xenoplion'8 Treatise de Venatione, to supply the 
lacunse of that work in the particular department of Coursing. 

The manuscript seems to have been neglected in the Vatican 
library for several years after it had been first discovered, in 
consequence of its bearing the name of Xenophon : for the 
persons who accidentally met with it, not being aware of 
Arrian's assumption of that title, took no pains to examine it, 
under an impression that it was the edited Cynegeticus of the 
elder Xenophon, and not a new and unknown treatise on a 
different branch of the same subject, by an author of the same 
assumed name, a pseudo-Xenophon. 

We are told by Mausacus that Rigaltius intended to have 
edited it with the Scriptores de Re Accipitraria et de CurSl 
Canum, (the first edition of which he published in 1612, with 
a foiled epistle in Castilian and Latin from Aquila Sym- 
machus and Theodotion to a Ptolemy, King of Egypt,) but the 
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printers refused their consent, unless he added a Latin trans* 
lation; a desideratum which was afterwards suppUed by 
Holstein in the first edition. Henry Stephens, however, had 
previously perused the unpublished treatise, and given to the 
world, in his Schediasmata, some observations on different 
passages. 

Holstein, the first editor, was a celebrated scholar of his 
day, and is commemorated in the Sept. lUustr. Vir. Poemata 
as — 

Poem. Ferdin. Graias Latiaeque Minerrs 

Lib. Bjron de Artibus, EoU notus et Hesperiii. 

Funtenberg. '^ 

His edition issued from the Paris press of Sebastian and Ga- 
briel Cramoisy in the year 1644. The Greek text, and version 
attached to it, were amended by Blancard in his Amsterdam 
edition of 1683; which contains also the minor works of Ar- 
rian,. and the pertinent schediasmata of Henry Stephens above 
mentioned. My Ubrary affords no editions but the above two, 
and the accurate reprint of Schneider by the University of 
Oxford in 1817. The last is certainly the best edition of the 
Cynegeticus of Arrian which I have seen. The Clarendon 
press also published in the same volume the Cynegeticus of 
the elder Xenophon, and his Opuscula Politica; the same 
collection of the minor works as Zeune comprehended in one 
volume, printed at Leipsic, 1778. 

M. Gail is reported to have published a French translation 
of the work, with critical notes and dissertations, at Paris, 
in 1801 : but, notwithstanding repeated appUcations to the 
Parisian booksellers, I have not been able to procure a copy. 
Equally unsuccessful have been my endeavours to obtain from 
the same source Defermat's version, published by Hortemels 
of Paris, in 1690. The latter, however, in consequence of the 
literary character given of its author by Belin de Ballu, in his 
prolegomena to Oppian, I do not much regret. It accompa- 
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nied a French version of the two last books of the Cynegetics 
of the Cilician poet, which are stated to abound in errors of 
translation, and to be performed in a tedious and barbarous 
style by Defermat, eminent as a mathematician, but of mode- 
rate attainment in Greek literature. 

The present version was completed before I was aware of 
any prior attempt to translate the Cynegeticus into English : 
the first notice of which, in the partial labours of Mr. Blane, 
was derived from Schneider's annotations. I do not believe 
any other to exist in the English language, with the exception 
of such fragments of the treatise as may have been occasionally 
made to speak English, on the emergency of a periodical publi- 
cation needing an article on Coursing ; or a literary sportsman 
wishing to enliven his communications by a reference to the 
manual, and quoting it in his vernacular tongue. 

Mr. Blane's attempt did not extend apparently to the whole 
treatise. It is in parts inaccurately executed, and omits nu- 
merous sentences, where he professes to translate ; and whole 
chapters in sequence, where we can see no reason for omission. 
The fomrth, and ten following chapters to the fourteenth inclu- 
sive, and the twenty-third and twelve following chapters to the 
thirty-fifth inclusive, are entirely omitted by this capricious 
translator. Since, then, in a work consisting of only thirty-five 
chapters, he has, without assigning any cause, passed over 
twenty-four unnoticed, nearly all of them important to practical 
coursers, some evincing the kindly feelings of their author, (as 
for instance, the one containing the affectionate history of his 
beloved dog Horme,) and others most honourable to his huma- 
nity, and confirmative of the purity of his religious faith, opera- 
tive in a heathen breast, (as the two closing chapters, showing, 
amidst much fabulous allusion, his unreserved acknowledgment 
of human dependence on divine aid, and the certainty of evil 
and misfortune being consequent on irreligion and moral trans- 
gression,) I hope a complete translation of this ancient courser's 
enchiridion will not be considered an useless undertaking. 
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Ladani Alex- 
ander leuPBea- • 'Ai^p *Pmfuu»v iy ro7s wp^ois, mtd iroiSclf wap' tKop r^ fiiov wyyw6iuvos. 
domaods. 



Mr. Addison has remarked, that '' a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasm-e till he knows whether the writer of it be 
a black or a fair man, of a mild or a choleric disposition, 
married, or a bachelor, with other particulars -of the like 
nature, that conduce very much to the right understanding of 
an author." If, however, the satisfaction of perusing the Cy- 
negeticus of Arrian be dependent on a previous acquaintance 
with these personal particulars of their author, I fear the 
modem reader will regret the insufficiency of the following 
biographical notice. Scanty as it is, it contains all the infor- 
mation I have been able to collect relative to the younger 
Xenophon. ^ 

Flavins Arrianus ^ was a citizen both of Athens and Rome, 
of Grecian extraction, and bom 'probably in the reign of 
Domitian, at Nicomedia, a celebrated city of Bithynia ; where, 
according to Photius on the authority of our author's '' Bithy- 



Arriani Cyne- 1* Arrian invariably calls himaelf Xenophon ; and his predecessor of the same 
geuc. passim, oanie he designates, for distinction's sake, rhv wiXaty rhw wpwfidrtpop. In the 

Cynegeticns he refers to him as rf Tp^WoVf rf iiAomov Sftrnw^fi^y in^p^ rf 

2. With the dtisenship of Rome, bestowed npon him by the Emperor, when in 
Greece, as it is supposed, A.D. 124, he assamed the Roman name of Flarins : and 
subsequent to hia return from the prefecture of Cappadoda, he was probably raised 
to the coo5u]ate. 
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nica," a lost work on the subject of his native country , he was 
priest of Ceres and Proserpine, to whom the city of Nicomedia 
was sacred. His fondness for polite literature, and celebrity 
for philosophical knowledge, acquired him the honour of the 
twofold citizenship. But, though a friend and disciple of Anuni Bithy- 

mca~et Parthica 

Epictetus, and the first recorder of his Stoical Apophthegms — > apudPhotuEc- 

fiX6(ro^i [ih hrKFTvuLfiv, tls roov 6f£iXi]Tooy 'Etixt^ou, he appears, 

like the elder Xenophon, to have been much engaged in 

military afiairs ; and as Roman prefect of Cappadocia, in the 

reign of Hadrian, to have taken an active part in the war 

against the Alani and Massagetse, a people bred to eternal 



doroa asterni Maitis Alanos. Lncan. Phanal. 

Lm VIII. 

It is related by Dion Cassius, and the epitomizer Xiphilin, 
that the Scythian barbarians under Pharasmanes having com- 
mitted great havock and spoil in Media, (A.D. 136.) had 
b^un to threaten Armenia and Cappadocia ; but finding Fla- DjoD. Cassu 
vius Arrianus, the prefect of the latter province, better pre- l. lxix. 
pared for their reception than they had anticipated, they were 
induced, partly by the bribes of Vologaesus, and partly through 
fear of the governor, to retire from the territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

Suidas, on the authority of Heliconius, states that Arrian 
was advanced to the senatorial and consular dignities, and that 
he was denominated '' the second Xenophon" from the sweet- 
ness of his literary style. And Photius also, in his ^' Eclogee," 
speaking of our author's '' Parthica" observes, fxcovo/Mt^oy aMv 
Biif9^wrra vior hit. H to iraiSi/a; fir/o-tj/tov, ofXAa^ ri irokirix^g 
i^dg hnartutfi, xa) tig Ti rety urorcoy oyejSij riXo^ : and again he 
adds, S^Aoy Sf ig ovSi ^ropix^; (ro^/a^ rf xai Svya/xfco; orfXi/irfTO. 

Like his namesake, as I have remarked, he united the 
character of a man of letters with that of a warrior, dedicating 
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a great portion of his time to philosophical and historical re- 
search. But it is not my intention to enlarge on his Uterary 
character in general, nor to enter in detail into the merits of 
his several compositions. 

His principal historical work, '^ The Anabasis of Alexander, 
though composed," says Dr. Robertson, " long after Greece had 
lost its liberty, and in an age when genius and taste were on 
the decline, is not unworthy the purest times of Attic lite- 
rature." And his '' Indian history is one of the most curious 
treatises transmitted to us from antiquity." The latter may be 
considered an episode to the former. It is partly historical 
and partly geographical, and will be found to contain a fund 
of entertainment. 

On the model of the Socratic Xenophon, he committed to 
writing the dictates of Epictetus, during the philosopher's life- 
time, and published them as his dissertations : — ^ subsequently 
compiling his Enchiridion or manual— a brief compendium of 
all the principles of his master, and acknowledged to be one 
of the most valuable and beautiful pieces of morality extant. 

His Periplus of the Euxine, in the form of a letter from its 
author to the Emperor, contains an accurate topographical 
survey of the coast of that sea, 

Oppian. Hftii- wdaiis yXwctp^tpos iifA^nplrris 

eui. I. v.. 600. .^^^^^^ 

from the commencement of his voyage at Trapezus, within his 
own prefecture of Cappadocia, to its completion at Byzantium; 
and was written probably while he held his office of command 
in the province, a shoil time before the breaking out of the 



1. Aulas GelliuB pardcularly authenticates his literary connexion with Epictetos, 
where he allades (Noct« Attic. L. xix. c. i.) to the latter's 8fa\^(cff ** ab Arriano 
digestas/' &c. 
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mir against the Alani. Many learned men, as Ramusius, 
Orteiius, and others, have doubted whether he wrote the Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea, which sometimes passes under his 
name; indeed the late Dean of Westminster says ppsitively 
*' it is not the work of Arrian of Nicomedia :" but his claim to 
the Circumnavigation of the Euxine has never been disputed. 
It was compiled expressly for the Emperor ; who, according to 
Spartian and Dion Cassius, was particularly attached to geo- 
graphical research, and had visited in person a large portion of 
his extensive dominions — " orbem Romanorum circumiviL" Butropii L. 

___ VIII 

The elder Xenophon is spoken of, sub initio, by our scientific 
geographer, in the same relative terms, as in the Cynegeticus, 
fi^ Xrfni b Hfyo^y Ikuwu &nd it is fair to infer that the Periplus 
and Cynegeticus are the works of the same individual. 

In his Tactics, written, as he states himself, in the 20th year of gj^'^/*^**^*' 
the reign of Hadrian, there is a brief account of former writers on 
this subject, and a description of the order and arrangement of 
an army in general : but in the '^ Acies contra Alanos," a short 
and imperfect fragment annexed thereto, the particular instruc- 
tions,^ which were delivered by him as general, for the march 
of the Roman army against the northern barbarians, are mi- 
nutely given. 

Fn^ments of other historical works, supposed to have been 
written by him, are preserved by the learned and indefatigable v 

patriarch of Constantinople — ^' The History of Events subse- 
quent to Alexander's Death, in 10 books," " The Parthica, in 
17 books," and " Bithynica, in 8 books." Under the review 
of the first of which works, the Byzantine has left us his opi- 



1. Tbeie initractioDi are written, as military orden, in the imperative mood. *0 
U iff^iiim t^s ird^f arpwrim BcM^y, rh woKh iikv wpi^ r«r tnuulanf r&y wtfuc&if 
iry^adm, trtpoerdrm Si wdffjf rp rd^tt, k, r. \, Such were some of the daties which 
he enjouMd on hinielf as commander-in-chief. 

H 
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Pbotii Ecioge nion of Aman as an higtoiic^rapher, and of the style of his 

de Rebus post , x 

Alezandr. ges- compositions : Stviig ouSffvo; rvov ifiTTU U'wra^oft^vtw laroglag itm- 

tis. 

gos, X. r. A. 

Of the libellus de Venatione, the treatise on Coursing^ I 
have already made mention ; and shall merely add, what is in 
some degree pertinent to the subject, that there seems to have 
been a strong similarity of taste between Hadrian and our 
author. The Emperor, like his prefect, was not only inti- 
Kutropii matcly conversant with Greek and Latin Uterature, ** facundis- 
simus Latino sermone, Greeco eruditissimus," but also pas- 
sionately fond of the chase. While living in his native town 
of Italica in Spain, Spartian tells us, he bore the title of Grse- 
culus, and was, at the same time, '^ venandi usque ad reprehen- 
sionem studiosus — equos et canes sic amavit, ut eis sepulchra 
constitueret." To such a height did he carry this regard, that, 
according to Xiphilin, he graced a monument to the memory of 
his beloved hunter Borysthenes, with an inscription written by 
his own pen : 

Borysthenes Alaoas 
Cesareos Veredos, &c. 



For all which unbounded affection for the brute creation, the 
De Remediis reader may remember, he incurs the severity of Petrarch's 
XXXII. * * satire in the dialogue " de Venatu et Aucupio." 

Whether the similarity of Arrian's rural diversions to those 
of Hadrian in early life, co-operated with other causes to his 
elevation by so capricious and eccentric a patron, must ever 
remain doubtful. He is not mentioned by name in the bio- 
graphy of Hadrian by Spartian : where it is stated, in general 
terms only, of this singular Emperor, that he was on terms of 
famiUar intimacy with Epictetus, Heliodorus, and all gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, 8cc. Of his acquaintance with the eminent 
men of his capital there can be no doubt, and his roving dispo- 
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sition must have introduced such to his notice in the colonies 
and more distant parts of the empire. One, therefore, who 
had been following the same pursuits with himself from his 
youth upwards, a sportsman, a military tactician, and a joint 
friend of Epictetus, was not likely to escape him. Besides, we 
are assured that he was, on all occasions, sociable in his field 
amusements, '^ venationem semper cum amicis participavit ;" 
and therefore we may suppose that the Uterary founder of 
AdriimotheraB would gladly airail himself of the earhest oppor- 
tunity of adding to his personal friends and sporting associates 
the most accomplished writer and courser of his day. We 
know how much the pleasure of intercourse is enhanced by 
identity of pursuit ; and how strong the hold which innocent 
amusements,^ shared with congenial friends, have on our affec- 
tions ! 



oh ydp rtf Kimpowi So^ir &7fnrf ^porcti^s Oppian. Cyneg. 



As to the period of his life at which Arrian may be supposed 
to have written the Cynegeticus, the inference to be drawn 
from the meagre paragraph of autobiography in the first 
chapter, wherein he states his fitness to supply the deficiencies 
of the elder Xenophon's work, fix)m having been afi^i rauru oaA De Venat. c. i. 
nw loYOvSaxeo^y xunjyeo-ia xai aTparriylav xa) a-ofiav, although it 
establishes the fact of his early predilection for field sports, yet 
it rather militates against the idea of the Cynegeticus having 
been written at a very early period of the author's life. How- 
ever, be this as it may, his patronage of *^ the long dogs *' con- 
tinued at the time of his writing this libellus ; and his beloved ^ 
'Opi^ij, dxtnuTH, xa) <ro<faTaT)j, xa) ifgorari], was then in his Ejaademc. v. 
possession, living seemingly in the closest intimacy with his 
attached and philosophic master, and sharing with Megillus his 
society at home and abroad, the well-earned recompense in 
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declining years of the excellence he had manifested in the 
vigour of his youthful days on the coursing plain ; where, in 
Arrian's own words of eulogy, rirrapa-iv ^Sij xori Xayom^ Sf * ijXf- 

Antiquity is almost silent relative to the ^personal history of 
the younger Xenophon ; ^ and as an autobiographer, he seems 
to have been desirous that nothing should be known of himself 
or family; but rather that his personal history should be 
darkened imder the doubtful celebrity of anonymous author- 
ship, or merged in the somewhat arrogant assumption of a 
fictitious and equivocal tide. In the conclusion of the 12th 
chapter of the 1st book of his History of Alexander's Anabasis, 
he says that the number and magnitude of the exploits of the 
son of Philip, were his inducement to record them, not deenung 
himself altogether unworthy to transmit them to posterity. 
Arrian. de Ex- *^ But who I am," he continues, ^* that thus characterise my- 
l! I. c. XII. self, and what my name, (though ftir from obscure,) it concerns 
aimotat. in loc? *^^ reader but Uttle to know. Neither would an account of my 

family, my city, nor such offices as I have there borne, be of 
any use to him. Be it sufficient for him to know, that an 
ardent love of literature, in which I have constantly indulged 
myself from youth, has been with me instead of family con- 
nexion, and civic and magisterial honours. Wherefore I may 
perhaps be littie less worthy of a place among the most cele- 
brated authors of Greece, than Alexander among her most 
illustrious heroes.'' 



1. The practical coarser will not deny to Honn6 the merit, which on hia lord's 
voucher, be is entitled to ; few greyhounds, even in their prime, in modem days, 
could vie with their redoubted prototype and master four hares per diem. 

2. In addition to the authors already cited, or referred to, he is also mentioned by 
Aroobius, towards the close of his second book. 

It is a truth worth recording, that, from Photius to Saint-Croix and Chaossard, 
the last trauslator of Alexander's Anabasis, no writer has impugned his veracity and 
honesty as an historian, nor his literary style as a scholar. 
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After the brief sketch which I have given of the writings of 
the younger Xenophon, it must strike every one that he was 
influenced in the choice of his subjects as an author, by a 
recollection of what had engaged the literary attention of his 
celebrated namesake ; and that while writing under the same 
personal appellative, he probably proposed to imitate the mat- 
ter and style of composition of his prototype — lovvoj rijy egoffiv, Phot. Eclog. 

Arriao* Faruii- 

Under this view of his works we have the dissertations of 
Epictetus from the pen of his most renowned follower, the 
Bithynian Xenophon, and the Memorabilia of Socrates from 
that of the son of Gryllus, the most eminent disciple of the 
Socratic school : the Anabasis of Alexander for that of Cyrus, 
with the same distribution of the work into seven books, and 
the same title. The Hellenica of Xenophon gave birth to the 
Parthica and Bithynica of Arrian: and in imitation of the 
Essay on Hunting, our pseudo-Xenophon has left us his 
Observations on Coursing. 

Upon their general similarity of character in active life I 
have already remarked, and shall only observe farther, that, 
as far as we can judge from the scanty personal anecdotes 
which have survived of the younger, for comparison with those 
of the elder philosopher, this similarity appears to have extended 
to the frame and composition of their minds. Many of the 
same excellencies, and respectable weaknesses of character, 
co-existed in both ; the same patient and unerring virtue — ^the 
same kind and generous feeling — ^the same credulous and 
enthusiastic r^ard to celestial admonitions — vutoiuhovg npata-a't 
hm — with a proportionate degree of the purest heathen piety. 

If it be stigmatised with the title of superstitious credulity 
in the priest of Ceres, that he supposed himself led by divine 
inspiration to write the history of a man, ouScv) aAAcp aylpeorcpy De Ezpedit. 
foix«(, I would plead his enthusiastic admiration of his hero in vn.c. xzx.' 
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palliation of the fond supposition, qualified as it is, with equal 
good sense and piety, in the concluding sentences of the 
Anabasis ; where he states that as so extraordinary a person 
as Alexander could not have risen up in the world without 
divine interference — ovS* l^co tov Ic/ou; so, with admiration of 
his good qualities, and reprobation of his bad ones, with a 
strict regard to truth, and public utility, he professes himself 
his historian, writing, as he verily believes, under the same 
divine influence that first gave being to the subject of his 
memoir. 

Surely such a beUef in heavenly interference, exciting its 
professor to what is just and honourable, and deterring him 
from every breach of propriety, as an historian of truth, must 
be applauded by every fair and impartial judge of human 
character ; and more particularly so, when in the perscm of a 
Stoic, imenlightened by any philosophy but that of Epictetus, 
it could have no other foundation than innate rectitude of 
mind. 

Under the conviction that Arrian's expectation of posthu- 
mous fame has been realized in geaeral, and that my brethren 
of the leash will award him particular honour as the first writer 
of a Courser's Manual, I conclude this brief sketch of his life 
and Uterary labours ; which might have been more full, if his 
biography by Dion Cassius had come down to us. 

As the compiler of the Stoical philosophy of '^ the Phrygian 
Slave,'' the historian of the son of Philip,^ the hydrographer 
of the Euxine, a miUtary tactician, a warrior-prefect, and a 



Jueement Bar ^* "^^ Taoity which La Moihe Le Vayer discovers, so glaring in his history, and 

les Andeos more particalarly in what he says of himself in the I2th chapter of the first book of the 

l:^apaiix ms- j^Q^^jmiig of Alexander, before qaoted, and from which Gronorius and Raphelins 

tonens, occ p. » t » r 

84, satisfactorily ezcnlpate him, I confess I do not see. The pride of the historian is 

not beyond the dignity of bis subject. 
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cUsaic coarser, he has left works behind him which will en- 
dure as long as literature itself ; — he has done all in his power 
to benefit and instruct manlund in various departments of 
human learning; — has contributed his mite to the advance- 
ment of rational science and healthful recreation, and proved 
himself worthy of the iounortality he so fondly anticipated. 
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^ S^y d Utaffn^hi, irAifcroi* jkoI AMEyxif ^Bdurtufra ad /uraBuif koI &yaXai3ctri &n»r 
l^ipr^X^ Tov ^fio». — ^Arrian. dk Vknat. c xtii. 

Canif in Tacno leporem cum Gallicus arvo 

Vidit; et hie pradim pedibos pedt, ille salatem : 
Alter iiibaBf OTO nmilis, jam jamque tenere 
Spenty ct extento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambigno est, an sit deprensns, et ipsis 
Mornbns eiipitur ; tangentiaqne ora relinquit. 

Ovid. Mbtam. L, i. 5SS. 

If for sylvan sports tby bosom glow. 

Let thj fleet greyhound urge his flying foe. 
, With wbat delight the rapid course I view ! 

How does my eye the circling race pursue ! 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The subtle hare darts swift beneath bis paws : 
She flies, he stretches : now with nimble bound 
Eager he presses on, but overshoots bis ground : 
She turns, he wmds, and soon regains the way, 
Then tears with gory mouth the screaming prey. 

Gay*s Rural Sports, Canto ir. 289. 
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Tub advantageB that accrue to mankind from hunting, and 
the r^ard of the Oods for those instructed in it by Chiron, > 
and th^ honourable ^stinction throughout Greece, hare been 
related by Xenophon, the son of Gryllue. 

He has pointed out the nmilitude between Cynegetical and . , 

Military Bdence;^ and the age, constitution, and frame of mind,* Cjocgetinu. 



1. CUnn, the MNi of Sfttom ind the Djniph Philjni, u fkblid tohaTSiecairedhii 
kaoi>led|«ofbDDtiagIron Apollo and 'Diuu; and to bkie ioitnctad tho niuncnnu 
diKi^ei, leeoided by XcBapban ta tbe fint ehsplei of bii Cjnegeticiu, in the idenca 
ud pcactin of tbe chaie. 

Qoii primoi tolit iit* Tuii 1 hominQmne D«flnne 
iDieniii inrenU i dadll qtiU oommoda Unta ? 
Delia Fhillyridon prlomm Cbirou (ngacti 
In tpanoa p«r mn gngct, aylTftqae >aguto> 
Aimarit, fedtqna naa in commoda tanla. 

9. Foi tlw oonnexitni of Uw Chaw wilb Blilitarj Tactic*, aa« Xcnopbon da V«iia- 
tioM c. xii.i the lattei part of c. ziii> Cjiqpfpdia L. i. c. t. Sii rovra Stgiaatf nv 
l^ffw fc^iAarrai' tn ikifitirTiini iMni offn) 4 lu^ini nir wpii rbr tiXM/iar Jrau 
I- nil. c. 111. Da Repnblick Idcadsmon. c. it. 

t. See XenophoD ds Vsiiat. c. ii. whEiice tha Graak poet of tbe chaic bu deriTod 
tbe mnnen, dnaa, and wMpooa of hi* baolei : Oppian. Cjneget. t. 81. Tho 
nriooi readra will be amued witb (ba illuMtiaa of Xenopbon'i aecoad cbaptei ; of 
Onitipa'* Cjnegatkoii, *, US. and Op[uin toe. dl. (all treating on tbe lubject of the 
hOBiai'i Ghanct«r,iw.) in Edmwid de UislBj'i4B<Sf In St Cim* : wbatein (c SIX. 
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Chap. L 



OroiMions 
therein. 



that essentially qualify for entering on the chase ; — ^has given 
a description of purse-nets, hayes, and road-nets, ^ such as are 
necessary to be prepared — the mode of fixing snares for ani- 
mals that may be entrapped ^ — ^the natural history of hares, 
their food, haunts, forms, and the method of searching for 
them — what dogs are clever at scenting, and what faulty — 
and how, by their shape and work, each may be ascertained. 
Some few remarks are also lefl by him on the boar-hunt, the 
stag, bear, and Uon chases — how these animals may be taken 
by cunning and stratagem. 

The omissions of his work (which do not appear to me to 
have arisen from negligence, but from ignorance of the Celtic 
breed of dogs, ^ and the Scythian and African horses,) I shall 



Xenophon 
da Venat. c. ii. 



Jnl. Pollacifl 

Onomast. L. ▼. 

c. XV. 20. 27. 



MinihsiEmen- 
dttio in voce 
Grai-hoiind* 



p. 70.) he taton the hunter from the a£;e of seven or eight (*' for oo craft reqnireth al 
a mannys Uf or be be parfite therof, &c") in all the arcana of kennel management; 
and particnlarly enjoins tbat he be " wel aviied of hit specbe, and of hie termys, and 
ever glad to leme, and that be be no booster ne jangelere/' &c.; and so Xenophon, 
iwiOvfiovrra rod ipyov iuDl t^v ^on^r'EAXqyo, riiv 8^ iiKudQW jc r. X. 

4. Three varieties of nets were employed by Grecian sportsmen, h^Kbts^ Socr^ and 
hfoHof corresponding to the Roman coiset, reHa, and plagm* See Xenophon de V« 
c. II. The first were conical, tunnel-shaped, purse-neti ; mirpu^dXy 8) ioUtnfft Knrk rh 
o-X^Ma, fir i^h tcarakfryovatu : the second, nets or hayes for open places, for encircling 
coverts, &c. r& 4w rots 6/jMKots, nU laowifiou (oTt^tya : the third, road-nets, for being 
placed serosa roads, and tracks frequented by animals of chase, rh, ip rats Mts of 
Julius- Pollux. 

5. Xenophon treats of entrapping deer, &c. de Venat. c. ix. ; of haiea, &c. c v. 
and VI. ; of dogf, &c. c. iii. iv. and vii. ; of stag-hunting, &c« c. iz. ; of the boar- 
chase, c. z. ; of the bear and lion chases, &c. c. zi. ; and many of the same subjects 
are besutifully described in the Cynegetics of the poet of Anazarbos, and delineated 
in Montfaucon, Tom. ixi., and in the rare plates of Joannes Stradanus and P. Galle, 
under the title of ** Venationcs Ferarum." 

6. Tov 7^yout rdr Kw&y rov Kf Arucou — the greyhounds of modem days. Conrsiog 
having been first practised by the inhabitants of Gallia Celtica, the greyhound was 
called icvJbr KcXruc^, caois Gallicus, (quibus Galli maxim^ utuntur, and not Grei- 
hound, q. Grecian hound, qudd prim^ fuerit in usu inter Graeos), A splendid 
representation of this most elegant of the canine race is engraven by Pere Montfau- 
con, Tom. III. pi. 60. f. 6. from the Arch of Constantbe, from whose work it has 
been again copied on stone to illustrate this treatise. For an account of the Scythian 
and African horsea, aee notes on chap, zziii. and zziv. 
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endeavour to fi]l up : being his namesake and fellow-citizen^ ''^ 
of similar pursuits with himself, as a sportsman, a general, 
and a philosopher— writing under the same feeling that ac- 
tuated him, when he thought fit to amend the imperfections 
of Simon's work on horsemanship ; ® not out of rivalry with 
its author, but from a conviction that his labours would be 
useful to mankmd. 



Cbap. I. 



In my opinion no proof is required that Xenophon was Chap. II. 

ignorant of the Celtic breed of dogs, beyond this : * that the ^^ xw^on's 

naticms inhabiting: that district of Europe were unknown,' ignonmceof 

^ ^ Celtic Dogs. 



7. See Biographical Notice of Arrian in the prefatory matter. 

8. Xenophon de Re Eqaestri, c. x. gives his reason fqr uniting Fiis own opinions to 
those of Simon, and fiU'mg np the omissions of his predecessor's work : *' because his 
fiiends would esteem his own opinions more deserving of confidence from agreeing 
widi those of so able an equestrian ;" and moreover be undertakes to supply from his 
own resoorceSy whatever the dedicator of the brazen horse of the Eleosinium at Athens 
had omitted to notice. 

1« The two reasons in proof of the elder Xenophon's ignorance of the Celtic breed 
of iwift-footed hounds are quite satisfactory : the one derived from the limited geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Greeks, the other ttam the comparative speed of the hare 
and houndy as described in his manual ; which statement is just the converse of what 
it would have been, had he been acquainted with the genuine greyhound. 

% "Kywmtra y^ ^ r& tBwii ri^f 'Ehp^nnit. The Greets, in the elder Xenophon's 
days, appear to have knowQ very little of the western countries of Europe, and scarce 
any thing even of Italy itself. It is true that there were, at that time, many Grecian 
colonies westward, and through them a knowledge of the productions of the more 
north-western interior might have reached the mother-country. But there was no 
paiticalar inducement for the Greek merchants to penetrate far inland : and the Celts 
bad not as yet crossed the Alps, nor even arrived at any part of the coast of the 
Mediterranean — any well-known country. The very distance at which the father of 
Inatofy places the Celts, vis. ss " the most remote people in Europe, after the Cy- 
netesy" is an indication of this fact. It is the opinion of Niebuhr thst the navigators 
of Greece rarely visited the unezploied coasts of the occidental seas. Indeed, the 
interior of Gaul was unknown even to the Romans before the time of Julius Cessr. 

m 

Although they were masters of Romsna Proviuda, a tract on the sea-coast conti- 
guous to Italy, they knew nothing of the multitudinous tribes spread over the country 
between the Rhme and the Ocean ; which latter were not thoroughly known, nor 
their BHumeis aad natural productions ascertained, till the visit of Augustas Cs^sar ; 



wtpllwueiff, 

CI. 



Geography of 
Hwodotus. 
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Chap. II. ezcept the parts of Italy occupied by the Greeks, ' and those 
with whom they had commercial intercourse by sea. And 



when pfobably the B4>iiitn8 fint became acquainted with the nati?e hound of Uie 
interior. 

It is impottible to speak with any degree of certainty of the origin and diitributioii 
of the ancient Celts, or GaUts, or Galli, aa they were ?arions]y called by the 
Greeka and Romans. Whether derived from Ashkenes, the grandson of Noah ; or 
from Celtos, Gallos, and lUyricos, sons of Polyphemus ; or firom Celtes, a king of 
Gsul, — mstters not. LeaWog these knotty points of genealogy to others, let it suffice 
that the Celts, st an early period, occapied a large portion of Weitem Europe. 
Herodotus mentions them in Melpomene a. 49. dt Itrxoroi vfhs ixiov 9vtr/Um9 //unii 
Kimrras olK4ovat rw¥ h rg Ebp^h^ : and oor author states that Celtic legates came 
Ezpedit Alex, to Alexander from the shores of the Ionian sea, irapii Kc^rwy rwf M rf loyty k6\m^ 
*^ » • • ffioffiUnnf ISicar. Extensive as the name most have been at that time, it was sobee- 

C IV. 

quently confined to fewer tribes ; and, in the days of Julius Cesar, was appropriated 
to the inhabitants of GsUia Celtica, a territory between the Loire and Seine, which 
at a later period borrowed a new denomination from the celebrated colony of Lngdu- 
Cssar. de Bell. ^^^''^ ^ Lyons. *' Gallia est onnis divisa in partes tree : quarum unam iocolunt Belgas i 
Gall. L. I. c I. aliam Aquitani ; tertiam, qui ipsorom lingn& Celts, nostrft Galli appellsntar." But 
I think it probable that Arrisn did not intend to use the term Celtic in its limited 
sense, as having reference exclusively to the district of Gaal so denominated by 
CsBsar, but as comprehending also the more southern parts of the country. So also 
Silius Italicns, L. ixx. 

F^ene cels& nimboei verticis arce 
Divisos Celtis alte prospectat Iberos. 

And Opgian, in the conclusion of his third Halieutic : 

KiXrol— 

Indeed Strabo, L. z., Plutarch, in Cassare, in Crasso \ Appian, Bell. Civil. 2., and 
others, call the Gauls in general by the name of Celts ; and the ancient Greek geo- 
graphers knew of only two nations in Europe besides themselves, the Celts and the 
Scyths, the former in the West, the latter in the North. 

S. The specific name of Grains, or Grscus, by which Linnsas, Ray, and others, 
have designated the greyhound, ia unfortunate, as it has led to the erroneous opinion 
that he was known to ancient Greece ; whereas it is satisfactorily proved by the 
younger Xenophon, that hia Athenian namesake was not only not acquainted with 
the Celtic hreed of dogs, but that no dogs of similar qualities were known to his 
prodoccMor, when he wzote hia celebrated tjeatise on Hunting. Skinner doubts the 
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that he was unacquainted with any other breed of dogs, re- Cbap. ii. 
sembling the Celtic in point of swiftness, is evident from these 
words : — " whatever hares," he says, " are caught by dogs, 
become their prey, contrary to the natural shape of the animal, 
or accidentally/' ^ Now, if he had been acquainted with the 
Cdtic breed, I think he would have made the very same re- 
mark on the dogs ; '' whatever hares the dogs do not catch at 
speed, they fail of catching in contradiction of their shape, or 
from some accidental circumstance." For assuredly when 
greyhounds are in good condition, and of high courage, no 



truth of MiBflbew's asiertioii, already died, of the Greeks hanag first employed the Skinner, £ty. 

greyhound in the chase ; " qood fi&cild crediderim/' says the fonner etymologist^ mojogicon. 

" si aothorem laadl^sset." I know of no anthority for snch an asseitioii, and discredit 

the taet* Indeed, the belief of the existence of the courser's honnd in ancient Greece 

ony be traced to the misconceptions of the gentl^en " e Sodetate Jeso,'* and 

others, who have fitvoured ns with their expositions of antiquity ; and who hsTe 

onderstood every keen-nosed> latrsnt Spartan to be a genuine greyhound. Scholars, 

ignorant of natural history, and naturalists iguorsnt of classical learning, have alike 

giTen currency to the opinion, in opposition to the contrsiy statement of the text. 

Against which the assumption of Savary of Caen, 

Grssda pemiciero leporum Lacedcmooa pridero Album Dianae 

-,..., LeponaJsB, 

Emisit, &c "^p^ g, 

sad the quaint tale of Uolinshed can have no weight. For with all due regard to the Historie of Irc- 

Mwffiooa Raphael, and his coadjutors in historical research, I thmk it far more con- lande, p. 8. 

tkbtmt with probability that his " peerlesse hoonde " was a Celtic greyhound, (to 

whom ** pleasantnesee of mouth " is incorrectly granted by historic licence,) the 

sssodate of a Cehic Scot, proximately from Ireland, remotely from Celtic Ganl, than 

as ■* iefehed so iar as out of Grssda from a dtie called Molosse, whence the breed of 

biffl first came." 

4. Contrary to what you would suppose would be the result of a contest of speed 
between them, on comparing the respective shi^pes of the two animak. The hare 
htmg made fir gpeed, and not so the dog, the former, if caught by the latter, is 
cao^t wv^ ^6ffw ff^futros : thence the inference of Arrian that Xenophon was on- 
aequainted with greyhounds, who an taadi for speed, is a hit deduction. The words 
of die latter are : ic«r& irS9ta 91 ob voXXdius bwh tSp Kvrih HiHl rh rdExjtr ntporfrrw De Venatiooe, 
S^M 8) hXianomu, wap& ^6ffi9 rod (nifurrof , r^xp ^ XP^f^*"^ ^^^1^ 7^ r^ tmaa ^* ^* 

Uiaity^t ro4r^ Spun^ hn irp^t 9p6iior a&pnnm yhp ia roadrm, «• r. A. 
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Cbap. II. hare can escape them ; unless the country present some ob- 
staclesy either a covert to conceal her, or a hollow deep pit to 
break off the course, or a ditch to favour her escape while out 
of sight of th^ dogs. 

To this ignorance, in my opinion, is to be attributed the 
length of his instructions on driving the hare into nets, ^ and 
if she pass them, ^ pursuing and recovering her by scent, till 
she be taken, at last, completely tired out. But he has no 
where said either that fleet dogs altogether supersede the 
necessity of a sportsman having nets, ^ or of his hunting by 
scent after the hare has escaped them. Indeed he has de- 
scribed only the mode of hunting which is practised by the 
Carians and Cretans. ^ 



6. See Xenophon de Venat. c. ft, 

6. Ei irapaJipdftoi r&f fyicvs — if she pass bj the tonnel or pone-nets withoat enter- 
ing their months. The Kpurvcf or eas$e$ were placed, here and there, in the line of 
the main hayes, Sdcrva or rdia ; and as the hare pasted along exploring a place of 
escape, te^ified by the formido above, and the meshes below, (continnons except 
where the porse-ncts with the running noose, fip6xos or laqfteus^ were introdooed,) 
she attempted to pass at the supposed opening, and became by her itmggles en- 
tangled in the purse, which immediately closed at its slip-knot entrance. Arrian, 
perhaps, uses the term $pKus generically for every variety of net, and not specifically 
for the tunnel. See the Venationes Feramm of Johannes Stradensis and Fhilippos 
Galle, tab. xviii. '* Sic leporem in laqueos agitant," &c. 

7. In the 21st chapter Arrian remarks that greyhounds answer eveiy purpose, and 
supersede the use of nets altogether : be there writes rhs ieyaBhs as synonymous to 
rhs inctlat ; and the latter epithet being more distinctive of the bounds intended Co 
be designated, I have so translated the former epithet in the present instance. . Any 
dog may be good of his kind, but a greyhound alone fleet. 

S. Diana having been particularly worshipped in Crete, on the authority of Ovid's 

Ovid. Fast. Fallada Cecropias, Minoia Creta Dianam 

L* '"• Vulcanum tellus HypsipilsfS colit, 

we. expect to find the inhabitants addicted to hnnting ; and such was their character 

DeNatnr& Ani- ^pcording to ^ian : Kimif Kfnjffffa Ko6^t icol oXTuri^, md 6p€t0afftaa a^rrpo^or xol 

mal. L. III. . . fi/ktoi md o^rol Kp^n roio^ovs aibrobs vopoScuprutriy, md K8ct 4 ^4f<9* But it ii 

^"' worthy of notice that although Arrian attributes to Xenophon a deicription of the 

hnnting practices alone of the Cretans and Carians, there is no mention, in the Cyne- 
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But such of the Celts as hunt for the beauty of the sport. Chap. hi. 
and not as a means of liveUhood, never make use of nets. Celtic Saga- 

aoQS Hoimdi. 

And yet they have a variety of dog not less clever at hunting 

on scent tiian the Carian and . Cretan, ^ but in shape sorry 

brutes. ' In pursuit these give tongue with a clanging howl 

like the yelping Carians, but are more eager, when they catch 

the scent. ' Sometimes, indeed, they gladden so outrageously, 

even on a stale trail, that I have rated them for their excessive 

barking, — ahke on every scent, whether it be of the hare going Tbeir Qualities. 

to form, or at speed. * In pursuing and recovering her, when 



geticvs of the latter, of theae ardent spertsmen or their hoondt, save that in his 

chapter on boar-hontiDg be orders Indians, Cretani, Locriana, and Spartans to be 

taken to the field, as a fit pack to contend with aucb ferocioos game, fiii rhs hrvw Xenophon. de 

Xa^rat (picked dogs) Xwa troi/wt iai woKnyuuif rf Oripl^. ^^^^ ^' ^' 

Anian'a meaning therefore must be that Xenophon's description, such as it is, (in 
haie-banting confined to the Caatorian and Fozite hoanda,) is applicable to the Ca- 
rian and Cretan aporting alone, and can have no reference whatever to the peculiar 
pmctices of the Celtic coursers. However, I do not believe the difiorence between 
the Spartan and Cretan or Carian hounds to have been very marked, and Xenophon, Ejusdem c. iii 
poaaibly, may have included the two latter with the former in his general classifica- 
tion of Kaffr6pttu and iXmwtid^s, 

1. T^ KapuAw KoX KprtfrutAw. The Cretan and Carian hounds were amongst the 
oiost celebrated of antiquity — powerful, quick-scented, and nimble. For a full 
aoooont of them see the Appendix. 

9. The Celtic beagle, or Segusian hound, ia well known to modem sportsmen, 
answering exactly to the description here given of him. See the Appendix. 

S. kML lxn699ffai o^ itXayyff k«1 IXayfif, So Oppian, 

Aax* Mr* txyfos d^ 9Hi§ploio tvx4^» Oppian. Cyn. i. 

KayxBi^^$ Kytfu tc xtxafVA^raf. ^^^* 

4. Tf 9pofiai^ ob /am^ 1^ rf wtfvoi^, Holsten has here misapprehended his author 
in the Teraiaa of the. 1st edition. Xenophon, with his usual accuracy, explains the 
difference of the two scents : v^ iiXp tin^tua 6 Kcey^s woptCtrsu 4^urrdfuP9S, rii 9k 9po* jy Venat c. v 
fuua rdxy. The former is of course a stronger scent than the latter ; for the bare 7. 

goes slowly to her form, often stopping, and aaturmtiog the ground with her trail ; but 
her pace, when panned, b quickened, and leaves less impregnation. Wase ibinks 

K 
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Chap. III. 



Name. 



Shape, &c. 



CelUc Swift- 
footed Hounds. 

Vertragi. 



started, they are not inferior to the Carians or Cretans, save in 
the one point of speed. 

It is good sport, if they kill but a single hare in the winter 
season, so much resting-time do they give her in the chase ; 
unless, indeed, by being frightened out of her wits at the 
tumultuous uproar of the pack, she become an easy prey. 

These dogs are called Segusians, ^ deriving their name fitMn 
a Celtic people, amongst whom, I suppose, they were first 
bred, and held in repute. But^ all that can be said about 
them has been anticipated by the elder Xenophon. For they 
manifest nothing different from others in their mode of finding, 
or hunting their game ; — having no peculiarity, unless one 
were inclined to speak of their shape, which I scarce think 
worth while, except merely to say, that they are shaggy and 
ugly; and such as are most high-bred are most unsightly. 
So that the comparison of them to mendicants on the high- 
ways is popular with the Celts. For their voice is dolorous 
and pitiful ; and they do not bark on scent of their game, as if 
eager and savage, but as if plaintively whining after it. 

About these, then, I do not think any thing memorable can be 
written. But the swift-footed Celtic hounds are called in the 
Celtic tongue ouegrpayo* ; 7 — not deriving their name fi*om any 
particular nation, like the Cretan, Carian, or Spartan dogs : 



Wase'a Preface the " accessuaque abituaqae ferarura *' of Gratius (Cjneg. ▼. 242.) baa the aame 

^ bis Transla- meanmg aa these tenns of Xenophon. Blane's translation ia here, as in almoat eTeij 

tion of Gratius. « • » 

passage of the least difficultj, erroneous. * 

6. 'EyovaUu, The Segusiani were inhabitants of Gallia Celtica on the western 

Caesar. DeB.G. side of the Rhone. ** Hi sunt extra pronnciam trans Rhodanum primi.'' By Cicero 

In I. 6. 10. tjjey are f^i^^ Sebusiani (pro P. Quintio). See C. Venatici Class II. in the 

Appendix. 

6. Xenophon's obserrationi on the mode of hunting of the doga he has described, 
(viz. the Castorian and Foxite bounds of Sparta,) have anticipated all that can be 
said about these Segosian beagles. See Xenoph. de Venat. c. iix. c. iv. and c. ti. 
The latter hounds are not mentioned in the Cynegeticus of the ^Ider Xenophon. 

7. Ob4prpayoi — Vertragi, Veltracbae. See the etymology of this Celtic terra ex- 
plained in the Appendix, C. Venatici Class III. Our author is mistaken in deriTing 
the term i»h T^s Mmfrot, Its roots are veli campus, and nuka canis. 
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but, as some of the Cretans are named hiwowi ^ from working Chap. III. 
hardy WoLfui^ from their keenness, and mongrels from their being 
compounded of both ; so these Celts are named from their 
8wiftne8s. In figure^ the most high-bred are a prodigy of iiieir Beauty, 
beauty;*® — their eyes, their hair, their colour, and bodily 
shape throughout. Such brilliancy of gloss is there about the 
spottiness of the parti-coloured, and in those of uniform colour 
such glistening over the sameness of tint, as to afford a most 
delightful spectacle to an amateur of coursing. 

I will specify the indications of speed and good breeding in Chap. IV. • 
greyhounds,* and by attention to what points ill-bred and ^"^odBloS 
slow ones may be distinguished from them. 

In the first place, let them be lengthy from head to tail ; s Derived from 

Shape. 



8. AiivovM* So named, according to PoUaz, because they not only kept ap the Onomast. L. ▼. 
coBteat through the day, but alept near their aotrngonUts, and went to work again io ^' ^* ^^* 
the Bioniing. '< Perdita nee sera meminit decedere nocti.'* Varius. Apud Macrob. 

9. The Inyial are probably the wdpnnroi of Pollux. Satnroal. 

10. TV ^ Mv, KdK6p rt xp^f*^ <^*» ^^' ^^^ characteristic of the ii^ Oiypcvri- 
akt of the text is thii burst of admiration of the Vertragus, the fleetest and most 

beantifa] of hounds I " Of all dogi whatsoeyer the most noble and princely, strong, The Conntrey 
nimble, swift, and TaUent." ^■™«- ^' **"' 

* Blane omits this and ten succeeding chapters. 

1. Ai(fy§ tk Kol abrhf, &c '* I too," says Arrian, " will relate the indications," 
&C. ; for Xenophon had also written on the external character of dogs, and it was 
Arrian's intention not to recapitulate what his predecessor had slready discussed, but 
to fill up tlie lacnne of his treatise. The variety of hound, however, described by 
the elder Xenophon being different, and the indications of excellence equally so, it 
was necessary for the younger Athenian also to enter on the subject of external 
character. 

i. Mmk^ IvTwaor dmh xc^oX^f ^' o^pdr. So Xenophon of the Spartans, xph De Venatione, 
sfinw i»r)fdiKai, &c. Length of body is insisted on by the ancients as an essential <;• '^* 

characteristic of yfrreuSnis in the horse, cow, and dog. Gratius notes the *' longum ^^^ 072. 
latus " of the latter, and Oppian his fniKcSarbr icpartp^ Ufias, as necessary to per- Oppian. Cyneg. 
fection of form. Such a structure is generally indicative of speed : and as an example '* 

the writer may specify a high-bred greyhound in his own possession, 5 feet 2 inches 
long : 

Ocyor cerris, et agente nimbos Horat. li. i. 

Ocyor Euro. Od. xvi. 
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Chap. IV. 



External 

Cbtracter 

generally. 



for in every variety of dog, you will find, on reflection, no one 
point so indicative of speed and good breeding as length ; and 
on the other hand, no such mark of slowness and degeneracy 
as shortness. So that I have even seen dogs with numerous 
other faults, that have been, on account of their length, both 
swift and high-couraged. And farther, the larger d<^, ' 
when in other respects equal, show higher breeding than small 
ones on the very score of size. But those large dogs are bad, 
whose limbs are unknit, and destitute of symmetry ; * being 
indeed, when so formed, worse than small dogs, with an equal 
share of other faults attached to them. 

Your greyhounds should have light and well-articulated 
heads ; ^ whether hooked ^ or flat nosed is not of much con- 



Sir Walter 
Scott. 



Rhetoric. L. i. 
c. v. 



Polluc. Onom. 
L. 7. c. z. 57. 



XenophoD. de 
Venat. c in. 

^Bmtf c. XV. 
fol. 66. 



Oppian.Cyneg. 
1.401. 



VUtiiiB, the learned editor of the Poetc Venatid, mention! that greyhonodi wira 
called in his day, jrar* IfoxVy " < A« lomg dogi^" as by modem cooneia. 

S. K«l fiV <cal a/ /ul(op§s — tb^v4ertpai rmp fffwcp&i^. 

Oor most diatinguiihed modem greyhoondt, as Milbr, " &cilis cui plarima 
palma," Snowball, and others, have been large dogs, lengthy^ mmcolar, and low on 
the legs: 

Who knows not Snowball P be whose race renown'd 
Is still victorioas on each courting groond ? 
Swa£fham, Newmarket, and the Roman Camp, 
Have seen them victon o'er each meaner stamp. 

If we qualify the sixe by the conditions laid down by Aristotle in the iipm^ tfityis- 
rof, we shall probably hit the mark as to lUytlOos, whose itptrii is defined rh Iw§p4xf9 
Korit rh M^acofy icai fiiBosl k«1 wX^rof , rfiy weXXwr, roav^ fw^{Wi, Arrc fc^ fifoSh- 
riptu wouiof rhs ictP^tnu 9ik tV drtpiSoA^r. 

4. Polhix has well observed ttptrtH 8) xvffir, iath /ikw a^ifunos, fM^dUoi, fvifik Atfuyi- 
/MTpol, /ci)8i iofdpfioarou 

The Vertragi, like Xenophon's Spartan Foxites, should not be high on the legs, 
nor loose-made-— oZ i^Aol /ih Kei iuri/ifMrpoiy haivratera fyjawai rh ff^/utrot fittfims 
ZmporrStffiM — ^they labour in their course. 

" The good greyhonnde," says Edmund de Langley, «' shuld be of ndddel asise, 
neither to moche neither to litel, and then is he good for alle heettb," &c. 

5. The bead of the greyhound is a remarkable feature in his external character : 



xipXttpoVf iierdBup rcX^i <rr6fuu 
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sequence : nor does it greatly matter whether the parts beneath Chap. iv. 
the forehead be protuberant with muscle. ^ They are alone 
Imd which a« heavy-headed, having thick nostrils, with a 
blunt instead of a pointed termination. Such then are well- 
headed hounds. Their eyes should be large^ up-raised, clear, 
strikingly bright. The best look fiery, and flash like lightning, 
resembling those of leopards, lions, or lynxes. ® Next to these 



6. Xenopbon reprolmtei hook-nosed bounds, ai f^ ypvwt^ &0To/ioi, md <i^ rovro oh De Venat. 

umrixamvi t^ Aa>6. Pollux would bave the beads light and airy, kov^ Ka2 O^ ^l"'* also c. iv. 

C/nomastic. Xj. 

fw : and when speaking on human anatomy, explains the terms ypwwai and (ri/iol, y. c S7. 

M 5^ Tibv e'^fiev, ^afiff &y its lorir 4 f^ ^' lUatnf Koikir Aoytp heX rov yfnneou, fit Onomastic. L. 

nfBfiAaih Many of tbe features of Pollux's portrait of tbe C. Venaticus are appro- "* ^' '^' ^** 

priate to tbe Celtic bound. See Ononast. L. ▼. c. S7. 

The more modem Cynegetica agree, m all important points, with tbe structure 

approred by Arrian : ** A greibounde shuld bave a longe hede and somdele greet ^Sasftet Ot 

ymakyd in tbe manere of a luce, a good large moutbe and good sesours the on agein ^WBU, c xv. 

the otber, so that the nether jawes passe not bem above, ne that thei above passe not 

km by nelber< 






A grehounde sholde be Book of 

Heeded lyke a snake. ^^"^^l *"*"' 

* Capita et collo ohloogis," says Belisariua : " longo et piano ca|nte,'* Albertus. Markham'a 

" He ahould have a fine, long, lean head, witb a sharp nose rush-sTown, from the po°°^J ^^- 

*^ OF tent. JJ. I. p. 48. 

eyee downwards. ' 

7. I w g g f s inewy. Xenopbon says, IMn r& icdraftftv t&w firr^w. but his 

nasMsake is indifferent on this point. 

S. Oppian describes the eyes of lions as 

'O/fVutra V oiyKitrra : Cyneg. iii. 

V. 26. 

ttdagaisy 

Kol vvfAs iurTfJarro¥(fUf kt^ h^Bakimv iLfu^nryed : v. 32. 

of the leopard or panther, 

lififta ^tphpf v. 69'. 

yXmnu&ttffi K6pat fikt^dpou 6v5 fiapfudpavai, 
ykeuMu6mcty Sfuw rty md MpMi ^twlfffforrtu 
ti$oiLhfWLS TkcAoi, vupiXcvAir^f : 
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CiiiP. IV. 



are black eyes, provided they are wide-open and grim-looking ; 
and last of all, grey : ^ nor are these to be considered bad, nor 
indicative of bad dogs, provided they are clear, and have a 
savage look. 



Chap. V. 

Episode on 

Arri«o*8 dog 

Uoriii6. 



For I have myself bred up a hound whose eyes are the 
greyest of the grey; * a swift, hard-working, courageous, 
sound-footed dog, and, in his prime, a match, at any time, for 
four hares. He ^ is, moreover, (for while I am writing, he is 



of the lynx, 



Cyneg. iii. 
V.90. 



IfMpSwy CTpdiwTown, 



fiSiatiiiMX nt 
i^maz, c zv. 

foJ. 66. 



Anacreon. Od. 

ZXIZ. 



9. Xenophon de Venat. c. in. coDdemns blink-eyed ind grey-eyed hounds ae Imd 
and onaightly, ol^xP^ ^pSff$m : but OppUn particniarly specifies blue eyes as pre- 
ferable to aU others ; and I haye known many azure-eyed dogs of great merit. The 
darker the eye, howeyer, the better. " Her eynne shuld be," according to De 
Langley, " reed or blak as of a sphauke :" — " full and clear, with long eye-lids," 
according to Markham. The reader of Anacreon will understand the sort of eye 
admired in the greyhound, from the 

fUXoF jfifia yopyhf l<rrc» 

of the 29th Ode; and at the same time, perhaps, sraile at the quotation. 

1. The early part of this chapter, deyoted to the portndture of the author's beloved 
Horm6, interrupts his general description of the greyhound's shape, which he again 
resumes after gratifying his personal feelings in an affectionate interlude of canine 
biography ; ostensibly introduced to prove that a bine-eyed hound (ic^ XV^'^* 
(iia» 'Xflpommriifnfit) may possess all the essential excellencies of bis race. 

2. I have taken the liberty of changing the sex of this favoarite dog, according to 
the example of Hoisten ; because I think it probable that Arrian may have used the 
feminine gender here, and generally through the treatise, not from the animal spoken 

Stephani Sche- of hairing been really of that sex, but from its being usual with Xenophon and other 

classic authors to employ the feminine gender when speaking of the dogs of the chase. 
Eustath. Indeed, it has been remarked by Eustathius and others, that such was the custom of 

ad U. H. p. 692. ^ ancient Greek writers, whenever they spoke of any kind of animals collectively. 

But Arrian does not apply the feminine gender to dogs grtgoivm only, but also indivi- 
dually : and the same prevalence of this gender is alto observable in the Latin poets. 
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yet alive), most gentle, and kindly-afFectioned ; ^ and never Chap. V. 
before had any dog such regard for myself, and friend and 
fellow-sportsman, Megillns. * For when not actually engaged 
in coursing, he is never away from one or other of us. 
But while I am at home he remains within, by my side, ac- 
companies me on going abroad, ^ follows me to die gymnasium, 



It miift be GODfesaed, boweTer, tbat tbe name Honn^ ( Angl. Rfuh) is more applica- 
ble to a bitcb tban a dog. 
S. It is generally believed tbat greybounda bare very weak attacbments; and tbe Cbronique de 

fickle oompanions of Charles de Bkna and of Richard II. fimxiT ioeh an opinion. Froiasart, and 

note to 
But against these well-known examples of canine infidelity, we may place otbers of Jobnnes's 

extraordinary attachment to their lords ; at the bead of which let Horm6 stand, TransL V. !▼• 

vpfordtnf Koi ^tXearOptrwrifni, the beloyed and affectionate bound of tbe fbonder of ^^ * 

tbe leash : 

Posaem malta canum Tarioniro ezempla leferre, Natalia Comes 

Ni pigeat stodiom parramm noecere reram. ^® Venat L. i. 

To tbe tales of inviolable attachment recorded by tbe royal pen of Edmnnd Doke of 

Yoik, of " tbe greibonnde boothe good and faire of Kyng Apollo of Lyonnys/' and ftUHHfittT Ot 

tbe «• wel good and faire greibonnde that was Anbries of Mondidert," tbe reader is ^^'^'l^' *"* 

fol. 4 T 4"» 
referred for farther examples ; nor sboald he forget the martyr Charlea's dying eulogy 

of the Celtic bound. 

Vide J. C. Scaliger de Subtil, ad Card. Exerc. ecu. the last of tbe Historic Dusb 

NohiKssimiP, sect. 6. 

4. " Amans dominorum adulatio." Cicero de Na- 

tur&Deor. 

nulla homini mage prodiga grati 

Officii quadrupeSf dominisque fidelior ipsis ! 

ayi the kind-hearted poet of Venusium : and again, 

-. ^ ^ .. . J. Darcii Vc- 

Usqne sequetnr orans, toa nee vestigia quoquam nusini Canes. 

Deseret, at.lateri semper comes ibit berili. 
Sistisiter? sistit — ^properas? velodus Euro 
Sdndit in obliquum campos, &c. 

5. Tbe following lines from a canine epitaph, " De Mopso fidissimo cane," are 
not inapposite : 

Custos assiduus domi forisque Septem Ulust. 

TkT ^ • • • * i!j !• Vir.Pocmata 

Nostn prinapis, et comes fideus : Amst. 1678. 
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Chap. v. and, while I am taking exercise, sits down by me. On ray 
return he nms before me, often looking back to see whether I 
had turned any where out of the road ; ^ and as soon as he 
catches sight of me, showing symptoms of joy, and again 
trotting on before me. If I am going out on any government 
business, he remains with my friend, and does exactly the 
same towards him. He is the constant companion of which- 
ever may be sick ; ^ and if he has not seen either of us for 
only a short time, he jumps up repeatedly by way of saluta- 
tion, and barks with joy, as a greeting to us. At meals he 
pats us first with one foot and then with the other, ^ to put us 
in mind that he is to have his share of food. ^ He has also 



Equo lea fait ire, ntt cum. 
Sea tntk pedibas rik ToloptaB. 
Hinc me carior baud ent ; nee alter 
Posthac eat aliii fatoma aonia 
Me cama roagiB, aut magia peritoa 
Blandiri domino, &c. 

6. 'Evartorrof wpSturi, Oofurj^ iwurrpf^fUmii, k, r. X. 

J. Dardi Venn- ri post terga relinqoas, 

ami uanei. (Nam dominoro crefard aapideni obterrat eontem) 

lUe moram cano penaat, viden* ecce repente 
A tergo at valtaqoe hilaris blanditor amico, &c 

Vanierii Prad. 7. -"- fidaa ad limina caatos 

Rustic. L. IV. Excubiaa agit, et nutua obaenrat beriles ; 

Ut qud josn Tocant Telocior adyolet : idem 
Nunc bilari congandet hero, nunc iriitm tegro 
Auidei. 



Edog. Ti. t5« 



8. So Calparoius of tbe pet stag : 

seqaitoique Tocantem 

Creduloa, et menas non improba porrigit ora. 

9. The aacienta deanaed their hands with the soft crumb of bread after meals, and 
threw it to their dogs. These pieces of bread were called ianfuty^aXUa : the ^t- 
xSyfuera of the Homeric limile : 
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many tones of speech i<» — more than I ever knew in any other 
dog — pointing out, in his own language, whatever he wants. 

Having been beaten, when a puppy, with a whip, if any 
one, even at this day, does but mention a whip, he will come 
up to the speaker cowering and begging, ^^ applying his mouth 



Chap. V. 



^ V Zrwf i^u^ &yarra ic^^f Solnftfcr Uma 
\ (old 7^ Tff ^ipu n^iXtyfAora Ov/a«v). 



Homer. Odyw. 
X. 21G. 



Hence piobebly Jnfenal's '* soidet farris mordere canini. 

10. iifA^fiiryey. 



Hanc ta si queritur, U>qui pntabU. 
Sentit triitidamqae gtudiuniqae. 



Martial. Iiaa 
Publii. 



Did Honii^*0 " veiba cmnina" (Ovid, in Ibin) extend to the imiution of spoken Ian- 
gvage, as in tlie memorable case of M. Leibniti'i dog, recorded by bim (*' t^moin oco- 
laire") in tbe Hist, de TAcad. Royale dee Sciences, ann. 1715 P or are we to under- 
stand tbat this most mosical of bounds, ^iX9^$6yywif wKvrdrfi oKuXditmWf only *' gave 
tongue," like bis congeners, witb various intonations of bark ? 



Anyta 
Epidanria. 



^ffip 6kauep x^^**^ K6y§f i^iyfom 



Apollon* Rhod. 
L. III. 1216. 



making ap by intelligence, and significancy of action, for deficiency of speech : 






Nonni Diony- 
siac L. zvx. 



Nunc blandd assiliebat bile et illdc 
Lodens, atque avido appetebat ore. 
Erectis modo cruribus, bipesque 
Mense adstabat berili, heroqne ab ipso 
Latratu tenero cibum petebat. 



Andreas Nan- 
genus, Cara. V* 
Illastr. Poetar. 



11. Twwwrti^ani Xiwapt7 — 



Tbe fawning hound 
Salutes thee cow'ring. 



TbeCbace. 
B. X. 



Plorantes fuginnt summisso corpore plagas. 



Lucretius. 
L. V. 1071. 
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ClTAP. V. 



Pbyncal 

indicationft 

retaxned. 



to the man's as if to kiss him, and jumping^ up, will hang on 
his neck, and not let him go mitil he has appeased his angry 
threats." 

Now really I do not think that I should be ashamed to 
write even the name of this dog ; that it may foe left to pos- 
terity, that Xenophon the Athenian had a greyhound called 
Horm^, of the greatest speed and intelligence, ^' and altogether 
supremely excellent. ^* 

Let the ears of your greyhounds be large and soft, ^^ so as 
to appear, from their size and softness, as if broken. Such 
are best : but it is no bad indication if they appear erect, pro- 
vided they are not small and stiff. ^^ The neck should be long. 



BoflFoD, H. N. 
LeCbien. 



Oppian.Cyneg* 
I. V. 40S. 



18. " Plus Benaible au soovenir des bienfaitt qa*& celui des oatragei, il ne te 
rebate pas par les xnaaTaii traitemeoSf il les aabit, lei oublie, oa ne s'en toavient que 
poor s'attacber davantage ; loin de s'irriter on de fuir, il lecbe cette main, inttminent 
de doolear, qui rient de le firapper ; il ne lui oppose que la plainte, et la d^Nurme 
enfin par la patience et la soamissioD." 

13." lo^ttrdni, Plato also baa ic^tn^ ffo^ttriros* 

14. 'Iffpordn} — '* holiest ;" Encycl. Metropol., article " Hunting." It is scarcelj 
possible to express this epithet m English. Zeone's Index Graecitatis gives '' pne- 
■tantissima." I do not like Mr. Smedley's translation, £. M. ; and yet I cannot 
saggest a better in its place than that of the version. A coorsing friend substitutes 
*' perfectly divine." 

15. He now returns from his beautiful episode on Horm6 to the physical indica- 
tions of excellence in greyhounds generally. The con^iie of the ear is semi-pen- 
dulous, and yet the greyhound has the power of elevating it with as much ease as the 
less reclaimed varieties of dog. This particular structure gives the appearance, no- 
ticed in the text, of the ear being broken ; and also adds to its seeming msgnitude. 

16. The modem courser preferi the small ears of the Oppianic hound, 

^k If Sircp^ir 
oUara ktwraXiouri wtpurrfXXoa^ ifUmm : 



and excludes the pricked ear, the '* rects aures " of Fracastor. Albertus recom- 
CImiI. XV. M, i"^^'^^' " <^o^> acutsB retrorsum directss, et parvae :" the Mayster of Game, " the 
d6. eerys smal and hie in the maner of a serpent :" Gervase Markham, " a sharp ear, 

short, and close-foiling :" but the most correct notion of the ears of a perfect grey- 
hound is imparted in the line 

Cuique nimis moUei fluitent in cursibus aures — 
of the Carthaginian poet. 



N< 
Cyneget. IIS. 
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round, and flexible ; ^^ go that if you forcibly draw the dc^s Chap. V. 
backwards by their collars, it may seem to be broken, from its 
flexibility and softness. Broad chests are better than narrow. 
Let them have shoulders standing wide-apart, ^® not tied toge- 



17. Btifii /ofmSoi^y Kot trHfiia w4^ icpcrratii, Oppian. Cyneg* 



ffdp^B. 



1.405. 



Oa Um BAccailj of » long neck all the C jnegetica, ancient and modem, are agreed ; 

bat tliere u a difference of opinion on the fonnation of the cheat. ** The neke«" flUii^ttt Of 

according to De Langley, ihonld be " grate and longe, bowed as a awannes nek." ^Sm. c zt. 

" Pectora acoto/' aaja BeUaariua, ** coatis inferida long^, et ad ima paulohun tia- 3^1^ Aoaiv. 

hentibQa} p wc oi dii a lateribnaqne iu amplis* at tine difficoltate canea apiritam Axagoneoa 

tiahant. Nam qad fadlior reapiratio foerit, tantd expeditiorea ad caraam erant." ^^ Venatiene. 

Albenoa agreea with him in all pointa of importance. Joliana'a portrait ia " necked Booke of 

lyke a drake :" Markham's, ** a long neck, a little bending, with a looae hanging Hawkyng, &c. 
woand ; a brood breaat, straight fbre-legs, and tide-hollow ribs." 

Topeel tianalatas from Albertoa an inyention ** to make a greyhoond ha^e a long Hist of Four- 
neck/' fiv too ridicabos to be extracted. Indeed, this worthy Bishop of Katisbon footed Beasts, 
fully maita the chanu:ter given of him by Sir Thos. Brown, *< that he hath delivered * ^^^' 



conoeita, with atrict enquiry into few :*' and the Rector of St. Botolph's, Aiders- Vnlgar Enora. 
gprte, ia a doae copyist of all hia absordities. ^* '• 

IS. The foUowing lines complete the accorate portrMt of the Cilician poet : 

1^ wp6a$§w 94 T^ 6Xt(oTipot w689 Ihrup, Oppian. Cyneg. 

9hp49S iffwwxiroi, wKwpmp hnndpaia rapak, 
lafOts cffsv^Kot, fiii «isFf f* alrhp 6wur$9 

toZm fihf rcamouruf i^ovKlfoirro 9p6f»oun 
MpKOts, ^ iKi/pouru^f AcXA^iroSf re Xoyw^. 

Nrmeaian ia brief, hot highly illnstrative : 

Elige tone carsa fadlem, facilemque recorsu, Nemesian. 

Sen Lacedamonio natam, ten rare Molosso, Cyneg. 108. 

Non hnmili de gente canem. Sit croribus altis, 
Sit rigidis, maltamque gerat sub pectore lato 
Costarom, sab fine decenter prona, carinam, 
Qa» lenaim sorsds ticcft se colligat alvo, 
Renibns ample aatis vadis, didactaque cozas, 
Caiqae nimis molies floitcnt in carsibas aares. 
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Chap. V. ther, but as loose^ and free from each other, as possible-^legs 
round, straight, and well-jointed — sides strong — Ibuis broad, 
finn, not fleshy, but sinewy — upper flanks loose and supple^^' — 
hips wide asunder — ^lower flanks hollow — ^tails fine, l<Hig, ron^ 
with hair, supple, flexible, and more hairy towards the tip — 



AlcoD. FncMtorius's canine portrait, " Sint anni lati, nnt «qoe pectort lata/' &c. are of 
doubtful application. 
Onomaatiooa* Pollux adds to the perfection of the fore-lega bj saying tbej ihoald be ^ «pe0- 
L> V. c X. x^rra kot^ ro^y irjfK&wai — '* not ont at the elbowt :" and Xeoophon would have the 

Spartan dog straight both in the leg and at the elbow. 
Belisariiis " Uia sint aogosta et ooropresta : venter ezilit, nam crassos cnrrentem giaYal. 

da Venatione. Crura alta, brachia non mq^, ut lepoiis ci^turam impediant. Anteriorea pedes* ut 
in fele* rotondi potius quim longL" 

19. The terms Xmy6if€$ and mFtfipft are often confounded as sjnonymons. Aoian 
and the elder Xenophon use the term kcgy^ift to designate (speaking anaiomicaUy) 
that part of the lumbar region, behind the last or short ribs, where the Iddaeijs are 
sitoate, the upper and anterior part of the flanks : mrsdrffi , the lower and poeterior 
part of the flanks. 
Axittot. PhT- Aristotle obaerfes that the best Canes Venatid are weU tudud-np in the flaakst 
siognom. c vi. tioi V $MWtt icol rfir fcvrdr rt^ ^iXoBftpordroin t^i^vovf ({rrai. Such was the Ovi* 
dian Ladon, 

Metam. I^. xu. Substricta gerena Sicjonius iHa Ladon. 

The Mayster of Game is here peculiarly iilastrative of the text, ftshioning the 
Ctap. XT. greyhound to perfection : *' her iholdres as a roobuk. The for Tegges streght and 
greet ynow and nought to hie legges, the feet straoght and rounde as a catte and 
greet clees.^the boone and the joyntes of the cbyoe greet and hard as the chyne of 
an hert. Eke be reson his chynne shuld be a litel hie, for it is better than it were 
flatt, &c. &C. — ^the thyes grete and squarred as an hare, the hougbes itreight and not 
crompyng as of an oxe, a cattes tayle makyng a ryng at eende and not to hie, the to 
boonys of the chyne behynd brode of a large pame or more. Also ther byne many 
grrihoundes with longe tallies xyght swift," dec. 

Book of Hawk- ^^Jd h^^ » «"• • 

yng,&c. 1486. Tayllyd lyke a ratte : 

Syded lyke a tsme, 

And cbynyd lyke a heme — 

finishes the doggerel of the Sopewell portrait. 
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liaanches sweeping, and firm to the touch : ^ — witli regard to Chap. V. 
their legs, if the hind ones are longer than the fore, the grey- 
lionnd will ran best up hill ; if the fore legs are longest, down 
hill ; but if both are equal, he will run best on a flat. ^^ Since, 
however, it is more difficult to beat a hare on an acclivity, 
because she runs best up hill, those are deemed the better 
class of dogs, whose hind legs are longer than their fore ones.^ 
Round and strong feet are decidedly best. ^ 



20l E ^ g g y i l weU-filleted ? Fillet, *' musculoaior pan femoris sic dicta, quia ed Skinner 

loci magni et Talidi tendioes et nem insignes, qui propter longitadinem, filomm 7^8* 

•peciero ezhibent, occurmnt." 

So Markham : '* a atraigbt square and flat back, ihort and strong fillets ; a broad . Countrey 

Contentments, 
space between the hips ; a strong stem or tail, and a round foot, and good large 3, j^ p, ^g^ 

clefts.*' Elsewhere, be says : " a long, broad, and square beame back, with high 

found fiQeto"'*' bee most be deepe swine sided, with hollow bended ribs, and a full l^e Countrey 

brest; he must have rush growne limbes before, and sickell houghs behind ; a fine, 

round, full cat's foot, with strong cleyes and tough soles, and an even growne long 

rat's tail, round turning at the lower end from the leash ward ; and bee must bee ftill 

set on betweene the buttockes," &c. 

81. The Cynosophium has the same remarks on the relative length of the fore and 

hind legs; see secL it. p. 262. 

22. xp^ ^ mcowikw /Up Marrw Ifik v^tyoio Oppian. Cyneg. 

at690$tu wpa$4tt9ra voSmk^ ^v\a Aoysmr,. 

o^Lca yhp ^K6KaKds re acol iuf4pas &0^arrcf 
wfl^s \6^p IBCovffiP, iwtl ikiXn yv^iantffaf 
9m wdpoiBw UtffUf iKfSrtpoi wSits olrrtiis* 
ro^ML f>it9uu m^Mffffi wikovffi icoX&rm, 
ffifihok rr^Wffi, StwtbTif 9 UrHKArj^cu 

And JSlian, De Naturtk Animaliom, states the adrantage and disadvantage of this 

shape to the hare : rh Ztk Mmn yiSkp icol i^^iiiSk ol Karyi^ kpaBiown P^oror r& yip roi Lib. xiii. c. 14. 

ttmiiww acAXa fiwtpirtpa Mx"^^ ^'^ iforpoffO^P, itai kotMovcw obn hiulmsy \vwu yitp 

o^Tote rStf voMr r5 ivarriw : — a circumstance well known to every courser, and not 

forgotten in the " Questions ** of Dame Juliana's poetical manual. 

Tell me, maister, (quoth the man) what dooth it skill The Booke of 

Why the hare would so faine runne against the hU t i!°°^/\^.' 

^ Edmund AUde. 

Quoth the maister, for her leggs be shorter before, I58S. 

And (herfore she desireth to run that way evermore. 
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Chap. VI. The colour of greyhounds is not of any importance ; * nor 
^pOTtaoce? does it matter if they are perfectly black, red, or white; nor 



SS. Bad-footed houndi, however higb-coiinged, are anaUe to bear work^ acoord- 

De Venat. ing to Xenopboo, on account of the pain they endure in ranningf itk rh ti\yos rmv 

^ ''^* veSwv. No cynegeticon omits the essential feature of a well-formed foot ; which, in 

Ulostrations of Wase's wordSy should be " round, high-knuckled, and well-dawed, with a dry bard 

Grating. aoal." 



Gratii Cyneg. 
276. 



Effuge qui lat& pandit vestigia plantii, 
Mollis in officio, sicds ego dura lacertis 
Crura velim, et solidos hec in certamina calces. 



Fracastorius, 



Alcon. 



Iron pedum panrti lignent vestigia planti. 



De Venatione* Tardif explains the cat-like foot, " pedes parri, digitis doris, et apte coDJunctis, ne 

quid terra ant luti in y\k admittant i" and Savary of Caen, 



Album Diane 

LeporicidB. 

L. XI. 



— ^ brevemque pedes glomerentnr in orbem 
Panraque compactis digitis yestigia ferment. 

1. Compare Xenophon de Venat. c. iv. Airian very rationally combats the no- 
tion of a greyhound's eicellence being at all dependent on so variable a distinction 
as colour. Oppian, more credulous on this point, reprobates white and black dogs, 
as impatient of heat and cold, and gives a preference to such as are red, russet^ or 
fawn: 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
1.429. 



Tois Xkff Aot liop^ fidXa $(tp*ffuf Afutmyfrif 
^ Kol kkmtMKiwffi^ Botufft re m^pSaXlco'trir, 
trn6xpooi' ftdXa ydp re 0ool Kpartpot re w4korrm* 



Sect. XV. p. 262. The Cynosophium recommends such ss are waptewKiiffun \4ov(ri, irdf>8oif , kCkois : and 

adds to its Materia Medica (p. 275.) amongst other ridiculous nostrums, a formula by 
which the colour of the hair may be changed from white to black — credoi JmdaMM ! 

In accordance with the general prejudice which bestowed superior virtue on parti- 
coloured, (for such was Xenophon's opinion,) Pan confers on the Goddess of the 
Chase pie-bald and mottled hounds : 
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IB a simple^ unifonn colour to be suspected as ferine. The Chap. VI. 
colours, such as they are, should be bright and pure ; and the 
luur, whether the dog be of the rough or smooth sort, should 



riwif 6 ywM^hrnis 9io /ih^ mdvas f|/uov inryo^f , H. in IKaii. 



▼1.90. 



Pollux wovld mix a little Tariety of colour, laedtory wuftofufdxiki ri ira2 h'ipiu Onomast. L. ▼. 

The modern Cjnegetica are aa fickle and capricioni as to colour as their ancient 
models: 

color est deterrimnB albo, Nat. Cones de 

Nee placeat niTois macolis signatos et atiis ; Venat. 

Aut iongis nimium Tillts, foscore colore — 



according to the canine canons of Natalia Comes : — whereas Salary gives the prefe- 
rence to a white boand, *' none est in pretio et reliqaos sopereminet albus ;" and is Allmm DiansB, 
SQi^KMled by FooilloQX and his copyist Toiberrile, who praise those of one homo- * 
geneoos colour — white, fallow, dun, and black ; the latter being the valued breed of 
St. Hubert, (les chiens oourans,) *' qui estoit veneur avec S. Eustache, dont est i [^ V6nerie de 
conjecturer, que les bons yeneurs les ensuyrront en Paradis avec la grace de Dieu." Fouilloux. p. 4. 
** Of alle manere of greihoundes there byn/' says De Langley, " both good and fgisgtlUt ot 
OTel. Natbeless the best hewe is rede falow with a blak moselle." ^raste. c. xv. 

lol AIL, 

Afiter citing so many, and such conflicting opinions, I leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusion on this most unimportant point ; bidding him remember that Mark- 
ham supports our author, that " colours have (as touching any particular goodnesse) Xhe Countrey 
no pieheminence one above the other, but are aU equal-^many good and famous Furme. c. xxii. 
dogs having been of all the several colours ; onely the white is esteemed the most 
beaotifull and best for the eie, the black and fallow hardest to endure labour, and the 
dunne and brended best for the poachers and nightmen, who delight to have all their 
pleasures perfonned in darknesse." Backed by the compiler of " The Countrey 
Faime," let him give to Anian the weight he is entitled to, as a practical courser. 
My own conviction accords with that of Tardif, " ex colore nihil certi ferd pronnn- 
ciator : septus enim turpi colore canes, pulchrioribns prsBstant:" and with the poet 
of Caen, 

nullns virtutibus obatat, j^^^ Diaam, 

Aut piodest color : bunc habeas quiconque placebit ; &c. 

I object to no dog merely on account of his colour, though he may rival in variety of g^, Tristrem 
tint the renowned Triamour's marvellous Peticrewe. Fytte in. 10. 
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Cbap. VI. 



be fine, dose, and soft. ' The best dogs are such as are 
large and well put together, and resemble bitches in point of 
suppleness; and the best bitches are such as resemble dogd 
in spirit, and muscularity of body. ' 

Now if any one pays attention to these hints, as to the shape 
of greyhounds, they will fully supply him, in my opinion, with 
the indications of good blood for his kennel, and the opposite 
of the reverse. 



Chap. VII. 

Indicationa 
from Temper. 



Nor will the temper of greyhounds afford fewer indications 
of good and bad blood to a careful observer. ^ Such hounds, 
in the first place, as are crabbed to all persons alike, are not of 
a generous breed. But if you find any cross to strangers, and 



Hist. Natmr. 
torn, fv 241. 



De Canibiia 

Britannicis 

libellos. 

Dc Quad. Digit. 

Vivip. L. III. 



Sect. IV. 
p. 262. 



Ariftoielis 
Phyaiogiiom. 



2. ^hf oSr rod Bcurios yimnn, tire mw 4«Aov r^ouw ol kAi^s. These two vaiietiea 
atiJl exist ; bat the rough, or wire-haired Tariety of greyhoond ia banished from the 
kennel of modem counera ; for though this ioab yin$ may ahow acme fire and 
apeed fai a abort coorae in an enclosed country, it ia always beaten by the ifuX^ y4foi 
over a champaign country, where the duration of the oonteat defiea ignoble compe- 
tition. 

Buffbn derives the wiiy hair from commixture with the spaniel, " le poil long de 
certaina l^vriera vient du melange dea eapagneuls :" bnt if such be ita origin, the 
text proves it to have been of remote antiquity. 

** Est strigosom genus," saya Caius, " in quo alii majorea aont, alii minorea ; alii 
pilo aessili, alii hirto." And Ulyases Aldrovandua baa left ua rude aketdies of the 
two varietiea under the titlea of " C. leporariua hirsutua albua," and ** C« leporarioa 
alter ferruginei coloria." See also '* The Coontrey Farme," c. xxii. Schneider 
quotea Syneaiua Laud. Calvit. p. 07. ixuiftu tn^dnwro* rfir Kiwwr, k. r. X. : aee the 
passage in his note on the Greek text. It doea not appear to what variety of dog the 
author alludes. 

8. So also the Cynoaophium of Demetriua of Conatantinople, snXW si rf /uyiki 
rod e^ifwros 4 ^1 itpoa^mirai Hf^u But I do not remember to havo seen theie 
renMrka of Arrian on the dog partakbg of the bitch's form, and the bitch of the 
dog's, in any of the more ancient Cynegetica of Greece and Rome. The Byantine 
physician doubtless derived the hint from our anthor. 

1. Aristotle adniita the potaibility of diatinguiahing by outward manifeatations the 
innate qualitiea and tempers of animals ; such discrimination ia the result of parti- 
cular experience : twk SXkuif {V6wr ol w§p\ tKotrrov hturHui09*s iic r^f tiUa ZtMtrmt 
Hin^arrtu 9tmpw, Urwumt re Trrovs, koL KWfnfirm K^inu. 
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good-tempered to their feeder, it is rather a favourable sign 
than otherwise. ^ 

I once knew, a greyhound, who was dull and sullen at home, 
mnd took no pleasure in any of the persons about him ; but, 
^when led out hunting, was beyond measure delighted, and 
showed, by smiling and fawning at every body that came near 
liim, that he was vexed at staying at home. This may be 
held a good sign. 

The best dogs, however, are those of most attachment to 
man, and to whom no human countenance is strange. ' Such, 
on the other hand, as are afraid of people, and astounded at 
ndse, ^ obstreperous, and often excited without cause, are 
senseless brutes of no pluck. like men that are timid and 
frightened out of their wits, such dogs as these can never be 
deemed of generous blood. Those, too, are bad, which, 
when let loose from couples in a field, do not come back at 
the call of their keeper, but gallop away. ^ If you call them in 



Chap. VII. 



From obedi- 
ence in the 
field. 



S. rf tt &iwrp^^om wpoa^iXM. Oppian woold have houndi friendly to all men 
aHke: 



fnrouri KpartpoTai V SfxffiMs liyptvriipts 
4^4x1 9iptidx>nf Kcrmp, fu^wai re irmrty 
iflMioi ^iktoi re, /A6pom 84 ^ptav iX^P^^* 



Oppian. 

Cyneg. i. 

▼.445. 



S.- K p dr t arm 8i td ^iXaafOptntiroTu — the best greyhonndii are the most kindly- 
tiKtioiicd. If irtial'a Lydia was gentle at home, bat savage in the wood, 



Venatrix aylvii aspera, blanda domi : 



Epigjaro. 
L. II. 



fol. 66. 



ttd De Langley'a greyhoond, " cnrtaiae and nought to felle, wel folowyng his ^a^rtet Of 
aaiater and doyog whatever he hym comroaundeth. He shald be good and kyndly ^'^'^ '^' 
ind dene, glad and joyful and playeing wel willyng, and goodly to alle maner 
Iblket, sATe to wilde beestis, upon whom he shuld be felle apitoos and egre." 
4. ^TW^ <|'^^<Mi hcwXlrrromau 



Start at the starting prey or rustling wind. 

6. All these particulars are, for the roost part, matters of education and discipline ; 
bat are partially dependent on innate disposition. Education, however, is very im- 

M 



Tickell's 

Fragment on 

Hunting. 
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Cbap. VII. mildly, they pay no attention to you ; — if threateningly, they 
keep aloof from fear. 

For when a greyhound has had his gallop, and has run 
about, he ought to come back to his keeper, even without a 
call,^ — showing that he is under command at will ; but, if the 
keeper does* not choose to take him up, let him again bound 
away, and again return. Such dogs are well broken in as, at 
the voice of their keeper, crouch before him ; '^ not fix)m fear, 
but i;^gard and respect for their feeder, cowering like the 
worshippers^ of the Great King.^ It is no good sign for a 
hound to stand still, when let out of couples on an open 



Xonopbon. 
Bfemonbil. 
L. IV. c. I. 



De MolabuB 
Gallidi. 



portant, operating on a good aubject. T&p kw&w, lays Socrates, rSv ff^vcoTirwr, 
^ikov6pw re o{nrvp, xaX ixiBrrutAw rots OtiploiSy rks /tip koXms ij^OtturaSf hfLaras 
ytyFtoBm wphs riu Bfipas^ icat xp90'<fM'^^'>^^ hfaryAyovs tk ytypoinhos, futralavt rt 
ical /xorMcis'ical HwnrttOtirrdrea. 

6. The canea Gallid should resemble the Gallic mules of Claudian's epigram, 

Exatffi laqueis, sub ditione tamen. 

7. TiroicaTafcXiroyrcu, fiif M 94ovs, &AA& ^(Ao^pow^/Acrai, &c. 



Paradise Lost. 
B. VIII. 861. 



Cowering low 
With blandishment. 



The greyhQund's postoie is peculiarly graceful, when fondly crouching before his 

master or keeper ; and may be well likened to the rcanip&nis ( Arr. Ezped. Alex. 

L. IV. c. XI.) of the Persian, performing his salaam to the King of kings. 

Spelman's ^* ^^ irpoaKwovmts, From what Callisthenes saya to Alexander (Arrian. Exped. 

Tranalation of Alexand. L. iv. c. xi.) it appears that Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire^ was 

Xenophon a ^|Q g„| person to whom adoration was paid on earth by hb fellow-men ; and it was 

Note. continued and enjoined to his successors, as a political homage. The ordinary cooi- 

pliments of the modem Greeks are called wpoatanf^turra. See Aiiian's account of 

the irpoffKurftaa, loco citato; and Xenophon, Cyropaedia, L. viii. lor the fiiat occasion 

of it, xp6aB€y H Hcfxrctfr oiitU Kvpop irpoaticCv€u 

9. The king of Persia was called /Uyas fiatnktbs, according to Suidas, Zti. rh 
x\9iovi Bwd^ni xf"i<^<u ^ Hcpcrurp* rois ih HxXois w/MKrcT(0«ray icol rwr iipxofiiMMf 
6y6fiaTat otop Aatc^cufiopUnff Mwc§^6im¥. The title still exists in " Le Grand 
Seigneur.'* 
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plain, unless he happen to be advanced in age, ^^ for it shows ^"^'* ^^• 
sluggishness. 

The most high-bred greyhounds have a prominent brow, From gait. 
and look proud. ^^ Their tread is light, quick-stepping, on 
their toes ; and they walk sideways, ^* extending their necks 
like horses curvetting. ^^ 



10. OM r^ UraoBtu tk h wM^ Mdiurwf iiyMp, Conitant coofinement with 
dudn and colhur, made the joathfbl Celtic hound start from coaples with fire, when 
takfio into the field for aport or exerdae ; not so, however, the aged, whose privi- 
leged rest is beaotifany tooched by our clastic poet of the chase, and readily yielded 
hy Anian as no UemiBh to Ids character : 

Now grown stiff with age, Soroerville. 

And many a painfol chase, the wise old hoond, ^* '* 

Regardless of the frolic pack, attends 
His master's nde, &c. 

11. 'EnoKdrior— MiieretUi ruga, frontU mga: wery prominent in our highland 

«ar U t' Imnc^MMr itdsrm lAKtroi 6^^ lutkhmtw. Iliad, f/, 1S6. 

IS. *AMpaif, So the Paris and Amsterdam editions, quasi lir^ tkpmp hvirxw. 
Schneider reads &3p^, a delicate tread, a light tread ; hut the signification is nearly 
the same. linnsBus's definition corresponds with Arrian's as to the dog's gait: 
" obiiqa^ cvrrit, incedit snpra digitos," iirrafiiXXjaitct riu w\§vphs, " tranTersu Systeroa 
iacedunt lateiibns." Naturas. Canis. 

IS. Amiarpthmew^ " De eqoo altifts progrediente," Zeune. See Xen. de Re 
Eqneitii, €• x. 

icti9i^i»r 6p0o7ffi9 ^ oikurtw tc^h^ Acipct. Appollon. 

Rhod. 

Xsoophon uses the term ytafptSff9n, perhaps, with the same meaning. I take Aiyx- 
wfimm (magnifice me ostento) to signify the artifidal posture in* which the horse is 
placed by a skilful rider, with the aid of rein, whip, spur, &c. as described by Xeno- 
pboB in the chapter referred to. To this graceful attitude of the well-ditdplmed 
war-hone, we may suppose our author to liken that of the Celtic hound in the 
itrictest p ropr i ety : 

Now I behold the steed curvet and bound. Gay's 

And paw with resUcis hoof the smoking ground. Rural Sports. 
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Chap. VIII. Some greyhounds eat voraciously, others with delicacy. ^ 
From their The latter mode of feeding indicates a dog of better blood than 
feeding. the former. ^ Good dogs are not bad feeder^ but fond of 
bread or gruel. ' This kind of farinaceous food is most 
strengthening to them, and there is no fear of their goiging 
themselves too much with it. I prefer, however, their liking 
food quite dry ; * and yet, if it be, moistened with water, and 
they still relish it, it is no evil. 



1. The watchful eye of the Veltrarius is required at the time of feeding : indeed it 

is best for each bound to have his separate allotment of food ; so difficult is it to 

check the Toracious, and encourage the delicate, when placed at the same trough. 

^lian. de Tpo^r 8i r^r KoumvUuf fn^^a M^orroi ic^r voKSJms yew koL Mp iariou AXX^" 

Naturi Animal, ^ovs tntaoJerrowriM inntwow 6 Mwikuts ical 6 Tldpa Mp r^$ '£X^. 

Xja VII C 10 

8. T^ jc^fuor y^tveu/Artpw niv iiK6fffJunh I never knew a verj grois-foeding dog to 
possess any exceUence. 
8. "Apr^. Demetrius devotes a few sections to the subject of feeding, lecom* 
Cynosophiunu mending " milk to be gradually added to bread (the dog's usual diet) when it is 
p. 270. wished to raise him in flesh » until it becomes his only nutriment, morning and even- 
ing. From this he is to be again weaned, by the gradual abstraction of the milk, 
when we desire to reduce him. In the former case, he is not to have hb Uberty ; in 
the latter, be is to be daily exercised. A second kind of nutritious food consists of 
oatmeal groel with fat ; and a third, of bean flour, oil, and fat bacon.*' Wheatn 
bread or biscuit, with gruel made from the farina of oats, is the best nutriment for all 
hounds. 
Markham's " When you have a perfect and well-shapt greyhound, your next rale it to apply 

Coimtrey Con- yoimelfe to the dyetting and ordering of him, for the pleasure to which you keepe 
tentments. B. I. !^. .... "^ 

p. 49. See also ''^> ^"'^^ bringing him to the uttermost height or strength of winde, you may know 

pp. 60. $1. the uttermost goodnesse that is within him, which disorderly and foule keeping will 

conceale, and you lose a jewell, for want of knowledge of the value. Dyetting then 

of greyhounds consisteth in four espedall things, viz.^^foode, exercise, ayring, and 

kennelling ; the first nourishing the body, the second the limbes, the third the winde, 

and the last the spirits." 

4. "Afutvop 8i ffl KtA {ijpf T^ rpofp xaipomf. Hounds readily support themselves 

with dry oat or wheat meal. JKfosa is variously interpreted — flour mixed with oil 

and water, and flour beat up with milk : 

^T^ ^^^' Uordea quotidiana illis sint pabula; avenam 

Leporicid. ^ mediam addideris, sic sponte resolvitur alvus. 

L. III. p. 31. 
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When a dog is sick^ administer the broth of fat meat to Chap. VIIL 
him, or having roasted a bullock's liver over some hot coals, 
and rubbed it abroad, sprinkle it like flour into the broth. ^ 
This is good also for puppies to strengthen their limbs, when 
they are first weaned from milk; ^ But milk is the best food 
for the support of puppies till the ninth month, and even 
longer; and is serviceable to the sick and delicate, both as 
drink and aliment. Fasting too is beneficial to a sick dog. ^ 



There is nothing like a soft and warm bed for greyhounds ; Chap. IX. 
but it is best for them to sleep with men : — as they become S^enMi.** 



In panem coqait ille, cavo hie in robore caldi 
Diferit in paltem, lambendaque ccena pantnr. 
Nee domm at saspe tibi, qui luce qnietem 
Artemidi debes, iUos recreare ealeott 
Jnre, miontAtim sciflsis ^ vilibas extb : 
Cunentem, ilignisTe bibant in TaaibuB nndam. 



6. KafuicTf M i/ifidXXmM 1l ({8«p, &c« Arrian says nothing on the treatment of 
canine diteaae beyond this bint on diet. 

0. The Cynosophiam sabstitntes the longs for the liver of a bollock, as notriment 
for poppies, when depmed of milk— cl ydXM fi^ fx^* See Cynotoph. p. 271. 

On the fbedmg of puppies Nemesian observes, that it should be regulated by the 
of the year, atmospberie temperature, &c. 



loterdnmque eibo Cererem enm laete ministra, 
Fortibos ut suocis teneras eomplere medullas 
Possint, et validas jam tune promittere vires : 



Cynegeticns 
V. 161. 



hot doling the intense heat of summer the puppies are to be kept on lighter food, 
and then again on meal and whey, 



Tunc mrsus roiscere sero Cerealia dona 
Conveniet, fortemque dari de frugibus escam. 



Ejusdero 
V. 188. 



7. 'Ayafbr M ini2 4 i^^frla icafUfoCajf, Arrian probably wrote r^ iurert^ KOfuw^ffjf : 
" prodest etiam lac quando cibi fastidio laborat canis." The remedy suggested by 
Demetrius of Constantinople for anorexitf *' bad feeding," I should consider more 
likely to increase, than cure the disease ; ihif wo^wr^ K6mr, iciwpiaif Mpmtia» 8(8ov 
fsTiZr, a. T. X. 



Cynosoph. 
p. 267. 
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Chap. IX • thereby affectionately attached — ^pleased with the contact of the 

^* human body^ and as fond of their bedfellow as of their feeder. ' 

If any ailing affect the dog, the man will perceiye it, and will 

relieve him in the night, when thirsty, or urged by any call of 

nature. He will also know how the dog has rested. For if 



Cjnoioph. 1. A short Mctum of the Cynoaophium if giTen to kennel management — jc^mu 

p. 2oS. ^^^^ M^t^vwr MMfMortfoi KoXjiw wpuui yif iic ro^rov ytpoprai, kcU ^iXdifOpmrnm, col 

§iK6kms KoXovrroi — a piactical allurement of canine affection heretofore more com* 
mon than at present. Modem refinement wonld ill bear the intimate association 
recommended by Azxian and Demetrius, and practised by James V. of Scotland, with 
his favourite Bagsche, who was wont 

Sir D. Lynd- To lap upon the kfaig is bed, 

••/" Complaynt With clalth of gold thoch it were spred. 

of Bagsche. 

Indeed, we rarely see the high-bred and elegant Celtic hound within the Testibole of 
a modem dwelling ; though heretofore, in the hall of banquet. 

Lay of the Last The stsg-hounds, weary of the chase, 

^***"*"*' Lay stretch'd upon the rushy floor, 

And urged in dreams the forest race 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

fiSU^tn of Whether the Duke of York's " childe" lay wUk the hounds, I know not ; bat it 
^Onte. c. XX. aeems that he did, though not with the intention specified by oar author : " alwsy bi 
^ * * nyght and bi day I wil that some chiide Ije or be in the kenel with the houndes for 
to kepe hem from fyghteng," &c. 

I no where find the close cutaneous contact of man and dog, enjoined in the text, 
reconunended in the ancient Cynegetica ; but Xenophon advises an intimate acquain* 
tance between the parties in the kenoel at the hours of feeding, &c. : if the hounds be 
fed by the huntsman, they become attached to his person, rhtf SiStfrra mfyyowaf, 
Encyc. Method. &c. (c. vi.) : and so if the Veltrarii (" les valets de 16friers, qui exerceot les l^vriers, 
Ak^^^ ^^ ^^ '^ l^hent a la courre") superintend the feeding their charge, the attachment 
thereby produced will render actual cohabitation unnecessary. 

Natalia Comes Qood superest, celeris catoli cui credita cure, 

de Venatione. Natriat Ulecebris hone, et libi jungat amore. 

Sic Iscil^ et noto domino parere jobenti 
Disceret, acceptisque sequi vestigia signis. 
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he has passed a sleepless nighty « or groaned frequently in his C"^**- ^^• 
sleepi ' or thrown up any of his food, ^ it will not be safe to 
take him out coursing. All these things the dog's bedfellow 
will be acquainted with. 

Nothing can be worse than for dogs to sleep with each 
other ; and more especially so, if they touch one another in 
bed. For as all cutaneous irritation is removed by a man 
sleeping with them, so, when they sleep together, they gene- 
rate every sort of foulness of skin by warmth and close 
contact, and are generally full of mange. ^ To which cause 



i. ^yitpkyfmrrfitniw,4^4r}fmjfiw\$tiptaf9hie iff^9\4s- We find in the Hienux>- 
•opfaiam, ondutorbed sleep is deened necemiy for the hawk the night preceding 
a light, ierapdxou Ihrvov lurrxjirm, 

S« "EffitfT^E^iM — the common reading being probably corrapt, I have receiTcd the 
emendation of Zenne in hii Index Gnedtatis, #ri0Tfyd|fit. • 

4. KM ff Tt hnpArut rSkw etrUufm Sacb rejection of food hy Tomiting is an indi- 
cation of indigestion ; and the Ittter, of coarse, of unfitness for the chtse. 

XenopboQ forbids hoonds to be taken oat hunting unlesi they feed heartily ; for 
bad iioeding is an indicatioa of had health. De Venst. c. vi. 3. 

6. Tifpaff ifi,whrJimir$at* Mange is a chronic inflammation of the skin, coosti- 
tational in soma dogi, in others infections, and in a few cases I have known it 



Andeot sportsmen bad great dread of mange in their kennels. Omtias, the only 
one who has entered much into canine pathology amongst the cynegetical writers, 
reooomMBda that the first dog affected with mange should be destroyed, to prevent 
otheca firom catching so loathsome a disease — a radical cure ! 



At si deformi lacerum dulcedine corpus Gratii Cyneg. 

Peneqoitnr scabies, longi via pessima letlii, ^* ^®^* 

In prime accessu tristis medicina ; sed und 
Pemicies redimenda anim&, qua prima seqoaci 
Sparse malo est, ne dira tiahant contagia vulgi. 

If, however, the disease be of a mild type and slow in its progress, it is curable, he 
says, with an ointment which he prescribes, but which I do not introduce here, as 
the cutaneous detergents of the scientific Delahere Blaine will be found by the reader 
far more efficacious. Venesection and purgation, as recommended by Savary, are 
most important auiihaiies to inoaction : 
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Cbap. IX. must be referred the very ofFensive and pungent stench on 
entering a kennel where many hounds are confined together* 

Chap. X. Rubbing the whole body is of great service to the grey- 
ing own. jjQ^jjj . 1 jjQ jggg |.jjg^jj ^ ^Q horse. * For it is conducive to 

the firmness and strength of his limbs — renders his hair soft, 
and skin shining, ' and cleanses it from all foulness. 



Album Diane Altera latrantnm pettii, commCTcia qua per 

Leponciue. 
L. VI. p. 79. Vidua intinuans leae, diffauditur agmen 

In totum, tenerotque brevi depaacitur artua, 

Deformia acabiea, hoc potu veotre aoluto, 

VicU fugit, li vena die ait aperta ^equenti : 

Atque malum bini poat interralla did, 

Totu, quod docuit Fulloziua, nngoine curea. 

fSlSSItUt of De Langley'a inBtructiona to the kennel-man are excellent : " I wyll hym leme 
f^* 70 ^''* ^^'^^ ^^y^ ''^ ^® ^*7 ^c Toyde the kenel and make it al dene, and remeve her atiawe, 
and putt agayn ffreash new straw, a greet dele and ryght thikke ; and ther aa^he Idlh 
it the houudea ahall lye, and the place there aa tbei ihuld lye ahuld be made of tree 
a foot hie fro the erthe, and than the ftrawe ahould be leide upon, hi cauae that the 
moyatnesae of the erthe shuld not make hem morfound, ne engender other aiknetae 
hi the which thd myght be tlie wora for huntyng," &c. And before, he taya : 
c. xiiT. fol. 56. '* The skabbe cometh to hem whan thd abiden in her kenel to longe and gon not on 

huntyng, or dlia her litter and couche ia unclene kept, or ellia the atrawe ia not 
remevid and bur water not freaah ; and ahortly the hound ia unclene, I hold, and evel 
kept or long waterlea, havyn comonly thia mamewe." 

1. The courier will not fail to observe Arrian'a intimate knowledge and experience 
of hit aubject. The minute inatructionfl communicated in thb chapter on mbbing 
and dreaaing the Celtic hound, " in cute curand&," prove the great care paid by 
ancient couraerB to the condition of the akin in running animals; without which, 
indeed, no greyhound can compete with an upland charapdgn hare. 

2. The effect of friction with the hand, or hair-cloth, or fleah-bruah, is farther 
illustrated by Nemesian, on grooming the horse : 

Cyneget. Pulvere qdnetiam puras secemere frugea 

^* '^* Cura ait, atque toros manibua percurrere equorum, 

Gaudeat ut plausu sonipes, Isstumque relazet 
Corpus, et altores rspiat per viscera succoa. 
Id curent famuli, comitumque animosa juventua. 

3. T)^r rp^xa fM^^o'c^ ^PT^'n'cu, &c. Thia is partially effected. in modern days 
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The badL and loins you Bhaidd rab with your right hand, Chap. x. 
^placing your left under the belly ; lest the dog, being forcibly 
jM'essed down upon his knees, should suffer injury. The sides 
should be rubbed with both hands at once, and the haunches 
quite down to the feet, and the shoulders in the same way. 
When the dog seems to have had enough of it, lay hold of 
his tail, and lift him up by it; and then having drawn it 
through your hand, let him go. As soon as he is at Uberty, 
he will shake himself, and show that he is pleased with the 
operation. 

It is a point of equal importance with any other, that grey- Cbaf. XI. 
hounds be confined during the day ; * otherwise they will Kemelling. 



\j bedj-dotbes. The clothing of grojhoundi, m at preaent practiBed by coarsen, 
is of more remoto antiqaity than the days of Michael Ange]o Biondi ; having its pro- 
bable oarigio in the or^Xfun^Uu of Xenophon, who describes, in the 6th chapter of hit 
Cynegeticns, all the accoatreoients of his hunting pack. These consisted of coilan, 
U ^ Of soft and broad, so as not to rub off the dog's hair ; leadiog-thongs or straps, 
t^iirrff, independent of the collar, with a handle attached to them ; and sar-cingles 
or body-clotbes, artX^iowlmf with straps soffidently broad not to gall the bellies of 
the animals. Such was the Athenian's mmp ic6afios : and it is probable that the 
latter, though naad for the protection of the boond from injury during the chase, and 
not merely, M atpnsent, agpdnst cold, nay have been the type of the modem 
application* 

The &otA ghu were certainly clothed in parti-coloured habiliments in the age of H. in Dian. 
Bloodna, and their liret were alsQ protected with shoes : " Canibus venaticis dorsum ▼• ^J* 

infesfBDt pannis diversorwn coloram, ad:rer8n8 frigoris injuriam, prascipae laporariis ; Venatlone 
et pedibof adhibent calceamenta, qod fodiius illcsi oursum exerceant." Beckman libellus. 
stttas that the dogs of Kamachatka are furnished with shoes, so ingeniously made. Hist, of 
that their claws project through snaU apertures — a plausible contrivance for heavy Inventions. 
dogi of drao^t ; but how a greyhound is to exhibit his speed on the coursing plain 
with such incumbrances, I know not. 

1. Anian reooounends confinement for full-grown dogs ; but we most not suppose 
tkat the same treatment is suited to puppies. They, on the contrary, should have 
their antare liberty, as Nemasian remarks : 

Sed neqne conduaos teneas, neque vincula collo Cyneget. 

Impatiens dfcumdedeiis, noceasque futaris ^* I^^* 

Canibus improdeas. 

N 
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Chap. XI. 



unavoidably become intractable, and, wheneyer fastened with 
a collar, wQl be impatient under the restraint, and whine, and 



Cjneget. 
V.184. 



Petr. An^l. 

Bargei 

Cyneget. L. ▼. 



Blondus de 

Canibiu &c. 

Libellus. 



This freedom from rettndnt Ts to be continued ontil they are eight montba old, when 
they ibould be pat into coaples, and habituated to confinement : 

Libera tnnc primum consaoBcant colla ligari, 
Concordes et ferre gradua, clanaique teneri. 

The whole of this department of kennel discipline is elegantly explained by the 
classic poet of Barga : 

Ergo age doro 
Assuescant Tictu catuli, imperioqne raagistri 
Unios addiscant parere, atque unios omnes 
Nutns obserrare, et jussa facessere Isti, 
CoUaqae 'predoris ultro prsbere capistris, 
Com primdm teneros artos daraTerit letas, 
£t se jam sua per vestigia Tolverit annus. 
Ante autero cave impradens concloseris usquam 
Aut loris vinctum, aut angusti pariete aepti. 
Namque urent teoemm circumdata Tincula coUnm, 
Impatiensqoe mors sese conatibus anget : 
Ostiaque arrodens denteia obtundet, et ungues. 

" Dam non venatur, loris in stabulo Tindendus est ; et sicds potius edoliis alendua 
qoam pinguibus jusculentis : hsc enim graviorem reddunt. Educendus tamen non- 
nunquam est e stabulo vinctus, in vicos tantum, ut excrementis se exoneret promp- 
tius ; mox iterum coercendus asque ad tempus Tenationis." 

'* Now for the kennelling of greyhounds/' says Gerrase Markham, " it is a right 
necessary action and must be performed withall diligence ; for it breeds in the dog 
lust, spirit, and nimbleness, prevents divers mischances, and keeps the powers from 
spending till time of necessity : and therefore you shall by no means suffsr your dog 
to be out of the kennel, but in the hours of feeding, walking, coursing, or when yoa 
have other necessary business to do about him." But Arrian means more than mere 
confinement within the walls of a kennel by the term 9Mr$au 

The greyhounds are to be actually fastened with a collar and strap or chain; and 
such, I am informed, is the customary restraint of the boar-hound of continental 
Europe. The dogs are chained along the walls of their kennel equidistant from 
each other, a row on each side of the sleeping-room. 

A celebrated modem courser adheres veiy strictly to the system of restraint alter- 
nated with exercise, as recommended in this chapter, and appears to have found it 
conducive to his focceas at public meetings. Vide Sport. Mag. Vol. 71. p. 8IM&.— 
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gnaw the strapfi, so as even to require chains like malefactors. 
Besides, a hound that is at liberty must needs eat every thing 
that falls in his way ; ^ and, from running about during the 
day-time, lose the acme of his speed. But, though generally 
at rest, they should still have their appointed times for walking 
oat. 



Chap. XI. 



Four times a day, at least, take your dogs out of kennel to 
a level and open field, and there loose them from couples, to 
empty themselves, gallop, and run about. ^ But if they have 



Chap. XII. 
Exercising. 



liouiidf accoftomed to anch privatioii of liberty, are said to start from the slips 
^th great fire and speed : 

Ita demum libera colla^ 
Cum res ipsa, ususque Tocat, roajore fenmtur 
Impete. 

According to the old proverb, cited by Rittershusins in his Commentary on Oppian, 



Fracastorii 
Alcon. 



p. 41. 



Difficile est canem ▼etuliim assnescere loro. 



S. 'Ea6lctr tt Mryicti MKufUnpf kOm wBm rh ifiiemr6p. 



«dm| ik wXdforrat, ftnf 7^f, hOa mAc^t 



Oppian* 

Haiieat. i. 

▼.250. 



1. Compare Xenophon de Venatione c. iv. 9. on ezerdiiog hoands. 

'* The child shold lede the honndes to scombre twies in the day, in the momyog fSLoj^Ux Of 
and ia the OTOnyng, so that the sonne be up, specially in wynter. Than shold be lat ^AtKe* c. xxi. 
hemrenneand play longe in a faire medew in the sonne,. and than kembe every 
boonde after other, and wipe hem with a grette wispe of straw ; and thus shal he 
do every morayog." 

These simple instmctions of Dnke Edmond are amplified by old Gervase : 
" TooehiBg ayring or walking of greyhounds, which is a great nooiisher and increaser Countrey Con- 
ofwiade, it most be dewly done every rooming before sun-rise, and every evening tent«B. i. p.52. 
before or after 9unne*set in this manner ; as soone as you have opened your kennel 
and nib*d yonr dogge over with a deane haire doatb, yon shall let him play a little 
about yon before the kennel dore, then take him up into yonr leashe, and walke him 
forth into the fields, where for the most parte are no sheepe er other smal cattell, 
which tbey may out of wantonneis indaonger, and there let him loose, and give him 
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Chap. XII. quite ceased cauning, let it be, done more fineqnently. 8Kp 
them in pairs, a brace at a time, so that by contending and 
playing with each other, they may enjoy their pleasut», and 
take their exercise together. But on no account let many 
loose at once, as they sometimes do great mischief by felling 
on each other. ^ Never slip a strong and full-grown dog with 
a puppy ; for the old dog is an overpowering and distressing 
antagonist for the youngster, easily overtaking him in pursuit, 
and as readily running away from him, and leaving him 
behind ; whereby the pup must of course be cowed dnd dis* 
spirited, having in either case the worst of the contest. And 
farther, such as are spiteful towards each other, never give 
these their liberty at one and the same time, lest they injure 
one another. For there are dogs, as well as men,, vrith 
mutual antipathies, and others again with mutual attach- 
ments. ' Those of the same sex are particularly inimical to 
each other, dogs to dogs, and bitches to bitches; and this 



leave to play and scope aboat you, so that he may ikommer and emptie hia bedy ; 
which when he hath done aofficiently, yon shall then take him np in yo«r leash 
agame, and so walk him home and kenneU him ; this yon shall doe after the same 
manner in the evening ; and also if yoor dogge bee stronge and Instie, at night after 
sopper, and then bringing him home, bring him to the fire, and there let him stretch 
and beake themselves, and with your hand grope and cleanse them from ticks and 
other filth, which done lesde them to the kenneU, and shut tliem up for all night." 
S. *Zfjewivrovatu yiip AXX^Xcur lorir [kt fuydXa KOick ipy^orrtu. 

ApoUon. Rhod. 9ooi k^s A^a^iAsp^fff 

L. III. 1S72. *AkKiKovs jS^vx^S^ ^^foi'' 

Somerville's ^o' o^ » *P^^ 

Chace. B. i. Began, combat ensues ; growling they snarl. 

Then on their haunches rear'd, rampant they seiae 

Each other's throats ; with teeth and claws in gore 

Besmear'd, they wound, they tear, till on the groond 

Panting, half dead the conqoer'd champion lies, &c. 

3. Blancard's reading of ^tu is adopted instead of that of the first edition 
Paris, ft^cXm. 
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generally from spitefiil jealousy. These matters are not to be Chap. xi][. 
made Kght of. 



In the winter season feed your dogs only once a day^ ^ a 
little before evening; for the days are short, and the grey- 
hounds are to be so mani^ed, that if you need their services 
for coursing till a late hour, they may be able to bear the 
necessary £Ewting. But in summer it is right to give them a 
Uttle bread in addition, ' that they may not be exhausted by 
the length of the day ; and if thirsty, they will drink with 
less detriment aftejr having eaten. To thrust down a dog's 
throat a piece of salted suet is also found beneficial. ' But if 



CflAP. xiir. 

Feeding 

in winter and 

•amoMr. 



i^ 



1. Antaa has alraadjr apoken on the aabject of feeding, as an indicatioQ of good 
blood, in c tiii. 

"Adnld sieds Tescantar ednlibos: pane Tidelicet et osftiboB, et hoc fiat digestis 
horit, ot conooctio peragator, et potifis frmescant panlul^m, quam non exactis bods 
naicantnr." 

It it occasionally necessary to administer food twice a day to delicate hounds : but 
the oMira vsoal practice accords with the text. Genrase Markbam, however, recom- 
■ends the coarser to feed twice a day on bis prescribed diet-bread, " to wit, halfe an 
hoare iflvr aanne-riae, and halfe an houre before sun-set, when he comes from walk- 
iag or ayring bis dogge, and it wUl bring him to e zoeeding great strength of body 
aad pnrenesse of winde." — *' Upon his coursing days you must by no means give him 
toy meat more than a white bread toast and butter, or a toast and oil," &c. 

Tardif, a Ynndtk writer cited by Conrad Oesner, agrees with Arrian on the ntility 
of a second meal in summer : ** Canis SBState f^uentiiU quim. hyeme cibandus est, 
at Bstivis diebus longis et calidis dnrare possit. Infringatur ei panis in aquanu Si 
tsmeo impiib qnhn par est dbetur, Tcntriculus ei sub? ertitor, lac aut panis lacte 
madidos optime ainnt." 

S. B^pevf dik Ayof^ col lEprov ihiyw Sovroi ifi/pttytii^ — as a morning meal, a 
braakfest. 

8. Iriap Tafixmf6i» m nM^ sa lted raet or fat. Ir4ap appears from Pollux, L. ii. 
c. V. t. to be the same as viftcAJ^, white adipose substance adherent to the mem- 
branes of the abdomen and viscera of men and animals t but if Hesycbins be'correct 
m his explanation of iiwoiwiy9€i\ia as eriap hf f rhs x^Ipas lattiUrrrwro h rots Zthnwr 
fiukSrr€$ 8c rois Kvahf AroX^i^cr hvh r&p Mwvmif, it mutt have possessed sapo- 
aaceous qualities of detergency ; for if it were pure fet, with Bochart we might well ask 
" unde abetergantuTf qui inde abeterguntor ? " For the distinctive difference between 



Blondi 
libelhis, &c. 



Coontrey Con- 
tent. B.I. p. 61 • 



p. 62. 



Tardivus 
de Venatione. 



Hieroioicon 

L. II. c. LV. 
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the weather be very hot, I would have you take an 
your hand, open your dog's mouth, and push it down, that he 
may swallow it at one gulp. This will be nourishment enough 
for him, will cherish his wind, and quench his thirst ^ 



C&AF. XIV. You may go out coursing frequently in spring and autumn, ■ 
s^j^<rf these seasons being attended with the least risk to your dogs — 



9ifu\ii mad vriup, fee Arif toC Hist. Animil. L« iii. c zvn. The propertiet of each 
mre evidently distinct. 
Colamel.de 4. "Sspe etiam languor et muuea discatitcir, n integnim gaUmaceum omm 

R, R. VI. 4. 2. iejimis faocibns inferas/' &c. So also Tardif, aa cited by Gesner, *' n cania inter 

xxt • * 

O ^ nl^&c Tenandnm nimik aiti laboret, dao aat tiia ova confracta in gulam ei imniittea : sic 

enim aidm extingoei, et k periculo hectice vel maratmi canem liberabis." 

1. Ancient sportsmen were accustomed to follow their field sports thxongh tke 
whole year; and often prolonged the chaso till midnight. Hor. L. i. Od. i. 



Oppian.CyBeg. 
I. US. 



Biipas W hterlmrvi a'fXi|ra/tyf Miaoffirwf, 



Bat the more humane of modem days have abridged this perpetuity of warfiure with 
the animals of the field and foreat by legislative enactment. 

Nemestan alone, of all the cynegetical writers of Greece and Rome, enjoina ua to 
commence coorsing at the period usually adopted : 



Cyneget. 
V.S21. 



Hiemis aub teropus aqoosa 
Incjpe velooes catulos immittere pratis, 
Incipe oomipedea latos agitare per agros. 



Dame Juliana, seemingly careless of the " her-hoonde*s " impatience of heat, held 
on tiU Midsummer; 



Book of 
St. Albans. 



At myglielmas begynneth huntynge of the haare : 
And lastyth tyll mydsomer there wyll no man it spare. 



Natalia Comes allows us to sport during the whole spring, preferring that 
the reasons stated fai the text — 



for 



De Venat. 
L.I. 



Nam neque tunc horrent torpentia frigora brums. 
Nee nimio nnmtar floientia prata calofc. 
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but rarely in Bummery < lying by, generally, ^ when the heat is Chap. XIV. 
oppressive. For greyhounds are impatient of heat, and often, 
when pursuing a hare with all their might, have been suffo- 
cated from a stoppage of their wind.* To guard against 
which, a courser should carry eggs with him, and administer 
ihem entire, if his hound's breathing be exceedingly distressed. 
For there is no better refrigerative, nothing that appeases 
difficulty of breathing so much. It is not unattended with 
danger for a dog, under these circumstances of distress, to 
drink immoderately. 

For the reasons given, then, be cautious of coursii^ in hot 
weather. Never go out in winter when the cold is severe, 
and, on no account, when the ground is frozen hard. For dogs 



hot the prndent and humane cooner will not slip his grejboond later than the month 
ofFebniarj. 
S. Sipous S^ ikiydng. It is not customary with British sportsmen to coarse in 



h S^ 94^1, XP*^ ^vy^iy ^kayStffatof hat^v Oppian. Cyneg. 

t. The Paris and Amsterdam editions read Zuandywraij for which Schneider 
snbstitotas ^taXidtrwra (xp^iw)— an emendation which I haye adopted in the trans- 
htion. 

4. 'Awffvrfyifff'ay M rov ia^fufrot. Sach accidents usually happen from rannmg 
greyhounds when out of wind, and condition. The state of the muscular and 
lespirmtory systems are always in fault — 

rf fit wiaX^i i%i|r M /imAot Xomt Oppian. Cyneg. 

loj^i re AffrroX^f. '• ^* 

Bat the safest plan is to leaTe the greyhounds in a cool and shady kennel during the 
intense heat of a midsummer day— if exercised at all, the earlier they have their 
airingf the better. 

liYC. Ad flufium due, Daphni, canes, (Tocat estos in umhraro,) Petr. Lotich. 

Nee catulos virides sine lascitire per herbas. Second. Eel. xi. 

£ja agedora, requiesce Lacon, requiesce Lycarba, V "tor* 

Fer? idos Hesperias dam sol declinet in ondas. 
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Chap. XIV. bruise themselves in frost, ^ lose their nails, ^ lacerate the 
soles of their feet, and if yery high-couraged, break erenthe 
bones of their toes against the frozen ground from running 
with excessive eagerness. Whereas the hare is light, with 
woolly and soft feet,^ and trips along without injuiy in 
frost 



Sartiy 

Albam Dianfls, 

&c. L. III. 



DeVenat. 
L. I. 



Fncastorii 
Alcon* 



Martini 
Lbbcoh 



6. 'AwMiratorrci, (mdmido ndnenfe AiroMPaW, V^a pif fenUile rading to the am- 
jectaral one of Schneider, iLwoKolmfrtu — founded on Xenopb. de VenaU c Tin. S. a 
paarnge scarce applicable to the Celtic hound. No wise Veltrarioa would think of 
coursing his greyhounds during severe frost. 

Cam fluidot gelidA tifti torpedina mos 
Videris, eztantesque pedi non cedere glebat, 
Ne campb immitte canes : nam nulla laboraro 
Prsmia ; et avulsos vanis conatibus ungues 
Saepd dill, melior pars turouB claoda, dolebit. 

S. Against ttiis hayock from frost, Natalia Comes suggests a guard in tlie nse of 
shoes, so formed according to Ruscellius (Schol. in Nat. Com. L. i.) as to let the 
nails pass through the ctkeamenia coriaeea : 

• 

Ast ubi jam Boreas invadit frigidus arra, 
£t gladalis hyems currentia flumina sbtit, 
Arcends al plantis concretas frigore cmsta, 
Atque armandus erit pet, ne mala frigora Usdant, 
£t tellus concreta gelu, ipin»que rigentes. 

But should this guard be insufficient, or inapplicable, and the loss of a nail ensue, the 
poetical physician of Verona supplies a simple restoratlTe : 

Quid ? taceam nimio cum deddit ungula curt u ? 
Frangere namque jwrat pallentis grana cnmini 
Dentibus, admotlkque pcdem leoire saliH : 
Indpientque no?i subcrescere protiniU ungues." 

The Cynosophiom of Demetrius g^Tes its earlier sanction to the efficacy of this 
remedy ; and yet it is probable that any of the gum-resins dissolved in spirit of wine 
will be found more curative. 

7. Aoo-f if fxf i rthf wS$at mI /uiXdoaofo. So Oppian, 



Philologicum. Lep°* Sonorous vocatnr, qiidd kinutqa faabcat pedes. 
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Whoever courses with greyhounds ^ should neither sUp Chap. xv.« 
them near the hare^ nor more than a brace at a time ; ^ for Slipping law. 
though the hare be remarkably swift-footed, and have often 
beaten many dogs, yet being just started from her form, she 
cannot but be fluttered at heart, and terrified at the hallooing, 
and the hounds pressing close upon her: — and in this way, 
many a noble hare has often ignobly perished without an 
effort, showing no diversion worth mentioning. 

Let the hare, therefore, creep away from her form as if 
unperceived, and recover her presence of mind. And then, if 
she be a racer, ' she will prick up her ears, and bound away 



* In the fint and second editions of the CynegeticuB, a chipter is here introdaced 
On the Mtimer tmd Time pf Cowrnng among the Celts; but which is more correctly 
placed by Schneider after the nineteenth chapter. Following his example, I have 
onitted it here, and shall introduce it into that part of the treatise to which it natu- 
rally belongs. 

1. *OaTts K^9us ie^hs Ix**"*^^^^^^ ^ j^^' hounds: greyhounds; elsewhere Vide Stephani 

called K^ror im^tas. Schediasm. 

• _ L. ▼. c. XVI. 

S. The laws of the leash in England, subscribed by Thomas Duke of Norfolk, in 

the reign of Elisabeth, speak to these points : 

" Tbst not above one brace of greyhounds do course a hsre at one instant. 

" That the fewterer shall give the hare twelve score law, ere he loose the grey- 
hoonds, except it be in dsnger of losing sight." 

Torberville, however, gives a little more licence as to number of dogs : '* If the The Booke of 
greyhoonds be bat yong or slowe, you may course with a lease at one hare, but that ^^^q^q * 
is seldome seene, and a brase of dogges is ynow for such a poore beast." No fair 



p. 249. 



ooarwr would slip more than a brace of tried and swift dogs (8^ ir^rc, tlS^c Hp^is) Hi&d. L. xx. 
dker.lur.. ^•»«*- 

As to the distance at which the hounds are to be slipped to the hare, which in the 
ancient English Cynegetica is called law^ " it should be," says Turberville, " xii 
score yardes or more, according to the ground and country where she sitteth." So 
Ben Jonson, in the Sad Shepherd, 

But you must give her Isw : and you shall see her j^^t ii. sc. 8. 

Make twenty leaps and doubles, &c. 



t. Apofiuchs—ti racer. 'O ZwdfAtvos rii ckIKii Pi-rruv irwr, irol ffirtt^ ^^X^y *^^ Ariitot 
v^, 9pofUK6s : a definition equslly applicable to man and beast. See the final note ^^ ^Rhetonch. 
to tbu chapter. 

o 
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Chap* XV. 



from her seat with long strides ; and the greyhounds, having 
capered about as if they were dancing, ^ will stretch out at full 
speed after her. And at this time is the spectacle worthy 
indeed of the pains that must necessarily be bestowed on these 
dogs. ^ 



OnomMt. L. ▼. 

c. z. 61. 
Hist. Aniroal. 
L. XIII. c. 14. 



Metamorpb. 
L. vii. ▼!. 772. 



4. Aiaf^t^^ean-tt rh fiikii — havtHg tosnd about their limln ; capered aboui, Arriui 
means to ezpress the anxiety and joj of the greyhound when the bare ii joit <m the 
start. With the same lignification Xenophon uses Zu^tfAfM^ the rh wiM/ia to5 v^/ut' 
rof &c. of Pollux. 2iufrf yowt says ^ian of the hare's start, rhi TpSra hth riff 
yrit, Kot mfif : and Pollux calls her i\rucht^ icol wrfiifrtiAp rh (How, 

5. The rush of the greyhound from flips is splendidly described in the Oridian 
Lelaps: 

jamdudum vincula pugnat 
Exuere ipse sibi, colloque morantia tendit. 
Vix bene missus erat ; nee jam poteramus, ubi esset, 
Scire ; pedum calidus vestigia pulvis habebat : 
Ipse oculis ereptos erat. Non ocyor illo 
Hasta, nee excussse contorto verbere glandes. 
Nee Gortyniaco calamus levis exit ab arcu. 



Many of the coursing terms employed in the present, the 19th, and 20th chapters, 



on the Celtic mode of following the sport, are illustrated by Michael Drayton's pro- 



saic muse : 



Polyolbion. 
Song XXIII. 



In the proper terms the Muse doth thus report — 
The man whose Tscant mind prepares him to the sport. 
The finder sendeth out, to seek out nimble Wat, 
Which croeseth in the field, each furlong, every flat. 
Till he this pretty beast upon the form hath found ; 
Then viewing for the course, which is the fairest ground. 
The greyhounds forth are brought, for coursing then in case, 
And choicely in the slip, one leading forth a brace ; 
The finder puts her up, and gives her courser's law. 
And whilst the eager dogs upon the start do draw. 
She riseth from her seat, as though on earth she flew, 
Forced by some yelping cute to give the greyhounds view. 
Which are at length let slip, when gunning out they go. 
As in respect of them the swiftest wind were slow ; 
When each man runs his horse, with fixed eyes, and notes 
Which dog first turns the hare, which first the other coats : 
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lliofie are the strongest hares which have their forms in Chap, xvi, 
open and exposed places ; * for, from boldness, they do not ^"•■* 



They wrencli her once or twice, ere the a turn will take. 

What*! offer'd by tbe first, the other good doth make ; 

Aod torn for torn again with eqoal ipeed they ply, 

Bestiiring their swift feet with strange agility : 

A hanleii*d lidge or way, when if the hare do win. 

Then as shot from a bow she from the dogs doth spm. 

That strive to pot tier off, but when he cannot reach her. 

This giTing him a coat, about again doth fetch her 

To him that comes behind, which seems the hare to bear ; 

But with a nimble turn she casts them both arrear : 

Till oft for want of breath to fall to ground they make her. 

The greyhounds both so spent that they want breath to take her. 



For the indications of speed, and strength of course, in tlie hare, see L'£cole de la 
Chasse, c. iv. *' Liene vigoureux, bon a chasser," he, " The hare that renneth," 
says De Laogley, '* w*. right stondyng eeres is but litel a ferd and is strong ; and 
sit whan she holdeth that oone eere upryght stondyng and that other y leyde lowe 
upon her ryge, she fereth but litel the houndes. An hare that crompes hure tayle 
opon hure rumpe whan she sterteth out of here forme, as s conyng, it is token she is 
stronge and wele rennyng." 

1. Xenophom enters most fully into the description of the hare, her habits, haunts, 
&c* — ge d swtArraret ^ e2r •lohf ol (fpcioi, eZ irtSiwl 8i frrop, fipaZiraroi M ol IXcioi. 
And so also ^lian, with some difference as to the speed of the mountain and plain 
bares— Aa75^ 8i fy€uu oImc offrwi raxM innrtpow ol rois rcSfois /Koucourrcf , §/ fi-fi wort 
t^ Khutufot vMtv fxoicy ihroicfificyor, iv f tcartorrts 9taB4owru See also PoUuc. 
Onomast. L. y. c. xii. and Varr. de R. R. L. iir. c. xii. Much of Xenophon's 
description is versified by Oppian : 

fiaJbtf tw^p^ icdf^t fituoi r^i, ohic tra ncAAa, k. r. X. 

" Of hvea scorn goon httat and ben at ronger than other, as of men and of other 
beeitii. And also the pasture and the oontre wher thei abiden helpeth moche there- 
to ; ffor whan an here abideth and formeth in a playn centre ther as no bosshes be, 
SQche hares ben comonly strongest and wel rennyng. And also whan thei pasture of 
too herbes, that oon is clepyd sorpol and that other pulegium, thei be stronge and fast 
rennyng." 



AlUfifltfr OC 

CErome. c. m. 

fol. 19. 



De Venat. 
c. ▼. 

DeNaturi 

Animal. 

L« XIII. c. 14« 



Cyneget* 
L. III. Ts. 604. 



CErome* c. m. 
fol. 20. 
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Chap. XVI. conceal themselves^ but seem to me to challenge the dogs. 
When coursed, they do not fly to the woods or groves, how- 
ever near, for immediate liberation from danger, but stretch 
away to the open country ; ^ and during the contest, if they are 
pursued by slow hounds, they moderate their own speed 
according as they are pressed ; but if their pursuers are fast, 
they run vrith all their might. ^ 

Often when they have turned aside to the champaign 
country, if they perceive a fleet dog following so close as to 
overshadow them, they throw him off by frequent ricks and 
turns, and again make for the woods, or wherever they know 
of a place of refuge ; and this should be deemed a proof that 
the dog has beaten the hare. For coursers, such at least as 
are true sportsmen, do not take their dogs out for the sake of 
catching a hare, but for the contest and sport of coursing ; ^ 



\ 



This superioritj of the upland over the lowland hure continues, according to Paul- 
lini, after death. The flaToor of its flesh on the table is as superior in the former to 
what it is in the latter* as the prowess of the one during life surpassed that of 
C. F. Paullini ^^^ other — " Lnmbi et clunes, sen coxae," sajrs the credulous epicure of Eisenach, 
Lagograph. « gratissimum praebent alimentum et pulmentum, imprimis marium, qui femellis in 
^" * * * cibatu meritd pneferuntur, prcsertim si montium fuerint incoIsB planorumque loco- 
rum, serpyllo, pulegio, et similibus herbis vescentes. Qui enim in palustribus lodi 
degunt, Tilioris conditionb sunt camis et sued deterioris." The cause of the infe- 
Quadripartit. nority of the latter is furnished by Simon Paulli, ** quia illorum intercus et excre- 
Botanicum. mentitia humiditas, qu89 camem reddit manu contumacem, non atteauata et consnmpta 
est, uti homm, qui fugati sunt." 
2. Turberrille observes a hare will take to the open country, if the horsemen stand 
Book of on the coTert-side, " then peradyenture when shee rysetb, shoe will take towards the 
Venene p. 248. champayne ; " but I have often seen a hare voluntarily start directly away from the 

covert, without any such obstacle existing to her nearer escape. 

JElian. de ^* ^^ mV iufdKlami r^w kturov Z6»aiAV &rcyuc^«f, Ti|pc7 tk rov 8ii6icorrof rifv 

Natur. Animal, dp/iipr Ktd ^ /ikp p mpO^i, oh wdtnt &yqicf t^ ^ovtov rdx^r it^Xh koI ti koL MtmtX^, 

III. • 14. ^^ wpoutBtip iikp rov icwhs, ov fd^y iarceyop€vffai. Mt rw mnnirw rov 9p6f»mt tBbr6s» 

0l5ff 7&P hfubwf t^Vt ical 6p^ tls r\i /tii dw^pwowuerBai o2 rhf Ktufl^ Ihmu 'Ekif tk tuX 

6 tcUnf J &KurroSt Tjjpuauha 6 Acry^i ^4perai Hm¥ f wo^w fyti^ k. r. K» 

4. OiydproiMrf h\&ym rh Oqptor i^ovtri ria ff^nts, dXA2t ^i AyMWi 8p^« 
ical ifuXXav ic. r. X. With the fine feelings of a genuine coarser^ the author eoosiders 
the pleasure of the sport as arising solely from the struggle for victory between the 
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and are glad if the hare meet with an escape : if she fly to 
any thin brake for concealment, though they may see her 
trembling and in the utmost distress, they will call off their 
dogs, ^ and more particularly so, when they have run well. ^ 

Often, indeed, when following a course on horseback, have I 
come up to the hare as soon as caught, and myself saved her 
alive : and then, having taken away my dog, and fastened 
him up, allowed her to escape. ^ And if I have arrived too 
late to save her, I have struck my head with sorrow, that the 
dogs had killed so good an antagonist. ^ 



Chaf. XVI 



hare and dog ; — a tzial of the fonner's speed, its distinctiTe excellence, (so elegantly 
alluded to bj Anacreon in his complimentary ode to the ladies. 



^Ctru K4paTa radpoa, 
&w\ks 8* ilktiu¥ Iwwoitf 
«o8aMc/i|y Xayuois) 



Anacreon. Od. 
II. 1. 



against that of the latter, whose shape marks its natural designation for snch a com- 
petition. Conning does not seem to have been otherwise practised as an emulatiye 
spofft in the classic ages ; nor indeed till a very modern period of its annals. 

S. Kol KoraipvySpTa is iucdwOas i<rrip ffrc 6xiyas olSc icol tMrrts hmix^a k, r. ^.— 
A noble paragraph! conceived and penned in the true spirit of an enlightened 
sportsman — Read it all ye who dare calumniate, with Savary and Soroerrille, 



The mean, murderous, coorsing crew, intent 
On blood and spoil ! 



The Chaoe. 



0. Zeoae would read 9ueymidaairo, as referring to the hare, whose Hit is spared for 
having nm welL Such a reading, if tenable, (which, I fear, for the reasons given by 
Schneider, it is not,) would sdd much to the beauty of the passage. 

7. How different the sentiments of the Bithynian courser horn those of the Sci- 
Imttan huntsman : like a modem thistle-whipper or pot-hunter, Xenophon bids us 
search erery hiding-place for the worn-out bare, that we may catch her at force, lurrit 
wHm, or drire her into the snares ! while Arrian rejoices in her safety and grieres 
over her accidental capture and destruction. 

8. ICvai^a iV m^oA^r* Blane supposes Arrian to strike the greyhound's head as 
a chastisement for having killed the hare : hut this interpretation is too absurd to be 
admitted. Many are the examples of the custom of striking the head with the hand, 



De Venat. 

C.VI. 



no 



ARRIAN 



Chap, xvl On this point alone I oannot agree with my namwake. 
I allow indeed that a man may foiget every other object of 
which he is enamoured, when he sees a hare fomid, and pur- 
sued at speed ; ^ but to see her taken is, I own, neither a 
pleasant nor striking spectacle ; but disagreeable rather, and 
not at all likely to make us forgetful of other objects of attach- 
ment. ^® And yet we must not blame Xenophon, considering 



Iliad. XXII. 



in indicatioin of sudden grief and vexation. Priam is fearfully appteheniive of 
Hector's death, and strikes his head with sorrow : 



fff^oX^y 8* Syt nHniro x^P^^ 



fh^ hmcrx.iiupos. 



Herodot* 
Thalia. 



Psammeticbos expresses hb grief in the same way over the rich Egyptian monarch, 
redoced to mendicancy in his old age, 4irX4|crro rV Kf^aXl^r — and Platarch tells as 
that Solon began vodir rV M^oX^r col t^ &AXa *oi#tr ira) \4y€iM, k ffvfifitdmg nits 
wtpnraBovffif as soon as he beard of the death of his son. 

9. The joys of the hare-cbase have been celebrated, in prose and Terse, by the 
soccessors of the Athenian, in even higher strains than by himself : 



Natalia Comes 

de Venat. 

L. II. 



Tantus amor lepores venandi, gaodia taata ! 
Htc mens, lift animus, htc est et tota Toluntas ! 
Prssponnnt reliquis ona hcc solatia cunctis I 



varmt. 

fol. 17. 18. 



" The bare is a good lityl beest and moch good sport and lyking is the hontyng of bur 
more than in eny othere beest that eny man knoweth, &c." ** the sechyns for the 
hare is a wel faire thing, and tbe enchasyng of the hare is a wel faire thing, and the 
sleyng of hym with strength is a (aire thing," &c. 

The latter, it is singular, are the ^ery sentiments of Xenophon, reprobated by 
Arrian ; and the passage affords one of many proofs of De Langley's acquaintance 
with the Grecian Cynegeticus. See Markham C. C B. i. p. St. and Somenrille's 
Chace. 

10. See Xenophon Cyneg. ▼. St. Arrian has spoken throughout his treatise 
with the greatest respect of his predecessor's opinions ; but ▼entures to differ from 
hhn in this place, as to the feelingp which the poor hare, when caoght, should 
excite — 



Sophoclis 
Ajax. 1011. 



i( rmw iarirrmp Mi Btottdrmif ifuA 
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he was ignorant of greyhounds, if even the capture of a hare Cbap. XVh 
appeared to him a grand sight. 

I am aware, (even if my instructions were opposed to it), 
how strong the inducement is to halloo, when following a 
course, and that even a dumb man might break forth, as is 
related of the son of Croesus. ^^ 

It is proper sometimes to speak to the greyhounds; for "^'' . 
they are pleased at hearing their master's voice, ^ and have the grejhounds. 



and yet be almost immediately palUatet Xenophon's contrary sentimeiita, and eicoses 
them on account of his ignorance of the Celtic greyboond. 

11. See Herodot. L. x. secL 85. 6 9^ weus olros S Aprnifos^ At tlSc iwtorra rhi^ nfy' 
OTfr, M Ubitt Tff col Ktuuv Ij^^ff ^mttir §tw§ 8i, "Artf^taMrt , fiii fcrtZyt Kpo7ffop» The 
tale of the father of history is somewhat differently told by Solinus : — Atys, filins regis, 
mutos ad id locomm, in Tocem erupit n timoris : exclamftsse enim dicitor : ** Parce 
patri meo, Cyre, et hominem te esie, vel casibuf disce nostril." 

1. Xenophon'de Venat. c vx« 9. AyajSef r tSyti tSys Z icCi^Sf hrwBt i( ic^f. He 
fifes a different cheer at different parts of the chase. PoUax explains the whistling 
balloo by the significant yerb iwuft^ai — • jubilationibas soiitis canes cohortari et feris 
immittere-— 



Clio. 



C. J. Solmi 

Poiybistor. 

c. I. 



At comites rabidum solitis hortatibus agmen 
Ignari instigant. 



Oyid. Metani. 
L. III. 



So Venns in poisait of her belored Adonis, 



Per juga, per sil?as, domoeaqne laza Tagatar 
Noda genu, vestem ritu snccincta Dianas ; 
Hortaturqoe canes, &c. 



Ovid. Metani . 
L. X. 635. 



Indpiam captare feras, et reddere pinn 
Cornna, et andaces ipse monere canes. 

Nemesian approadies nearer to the text, in his probable allusion to the same yariety 
of toond; 



Propert. L. ii. 

£1. xviix.ad 

Cynthnm. 



Necnon consnetss norint hortamina Tocii, 

Sea conos rerocent, jubeant sen tendere corsos. 



Cyneget. 
▼.196. 
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CiAP. xvn. consciousness of his presence, and of their brilliant ranning not 
escaping his notice, as an encouragement and reward for their 
exertions. 

There is no objection to your cheering your hound as often 
as you like in his first course ; but in his second or third, 
when it is probable that he is fagged, I think it wrong to cheer 
him very often by name, lest from his ardour, and desire of 
pleasing his master, he exert himself beyond his strength, and 
sufier some inward rupture ; an accident which has been fatal 
to many a high-bred greyhound. But he should be allowed to 
slacken his running as he chooses. For the contest is by no 
means equal between the hare and greyhound : ^ the hare runs 



But ArrUn means more than ia expressed in either of these passag^ei : bj ho/umr\ 
iwiXiyaf we are to understand tpeaking to, and cheering the hoimdi by name ; m in 
the following chapter— c9y< ^ ^4f^9 ^7* ^ B^yniy KaXeis yt i( 'Opfi^— 

2. 6 iiTfiav Xoywf icol Kwi — accurately and beautifuUjr described in the Ondiin 
simile > 



Metamorpbt 
L. I. 6S3. 



Ut canis in racuo leporero cum Gallicus arro 
Vidit ; et liic praedam pedibus petit, ille salntem 
Alter inbsBsuro similis, jam jamque tenere 
Spent, et eztento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambiguo est, an sit deprensus, et ipsis 
Moraibus eripitur ; tangentiaque ora relinquit. 



and in the fable of Cephalus and Procris, the Teumesian fox being substitnted for the 
hare; 



Metamorph. 
L. Tii. 781. 



Tollor eo capioque novi spectacula cnrsiU : 
Qua modo deprendi, modo se subdncere ab ipso 
Vulnere visa ferm est : nee limite callida recto. 
In spatinmque fugit ; sed decipit orm seqoentis, 
£t redit in gyrom, ne sit suus impetus hosti. 
Imminet hie seqniturqne parem : similisqne tenenti 
Non tenet, et racuos exercet in aera roorsus. 



When reading these and other splendid fables of this poet, and his similes illostrative 
of terror and rapidity of flight, and eageraesi of pursuit, in tlie parties represented. 
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'where she likes, and the dog pursues ; she shifts her course,^ Chap. xvii. 
throws him off, and darts forward ; and if thrown out, the dog 
is wide of the hare, and must again stretch away after her 
a-head, and recover what he has lost of the course by over- 
shooting himself. 



it strikes ns as probable that he was a practical courser, " Apoliiois et Dianas otrius- 
que sectatory" and derived his imagery from experience in the field. To the tales of 
" Cephalus and hitf greyhound Lelaps/' and of " Daphne in Launim " with its cited 
accompammenty «e may add much of the poetical ornament of Arethnsa's plaintive 
and teixified flight from the lostful Alpheus, 



Sic ego currebam ; sic me ferus ille premebat, . . . &cc. 

* 

m which the classic courser will discover many allosioDs to his favourite sport : 



Metamorph. 
L. V. G04. 



Nee me velociur ille, 
Sed tolerare diu cursus ego viribus impar 
Non poteram : loogi patiens erat ille laboris. 
Per tamen et campos, per opertos arbore montes, 
Saza quoqoe et rupes, et qud via nulla, cucorri. 
Sol erat a tergo : vidi precedere longam 
Ante pedes urobram : nisi si timor ilia videbat. 
Sed certe sonituque pedum terrebar ; et ingens 
Crinales vittas afflabat anhelitus oris. 



Ejusdem 
V. 609. 



And when tlie afirighted nymph is rescued by the interposition of a cloud from her 
pnrsorr's grasp, and hears the cry " lo Aretliusa, lo Arethusa,'* the poet compares 
her to a hare in a brake under similar terror, 



Lepori, qui vepre latens hostilia cemit 
Ora canom, nollosque audetdare corpore motus: 



Ejusdem 
▼. 627. 



as if the chase of tliis little animal had supplied him with the outline of his pictare. 

3. 'O M^y i^€Xi^as rhp 9p6fAW &c. So iElian, 9p6fioy 8i tva ical lOh¥ ob $97, Mpo 
8^ acol iKua9 rapeacXlPti^ ical l^cXfrrf i ry ical rp, iKwXirrrup robs tdryas iral kxtermv, 

4. ApoUonius Rhodins has well expressed tlie ic^f ^t^aaiiiivoi iyorit straining 
after the game with open jaws ; 

TvrBhv 8i TiTeuv6fi*voi furinrurS^p 
itcp^s i» ytr^tffffi ijJltiiv iipd0fiffOM MrraSm 

P 



De Naturi 

Animal. 

L. XIII. c. 14. 



Argonaut. 
L. II. 280. 
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Chap. XVII. Moreover, the natural difficulties of the country are more in 
favour of the hare, than the dog — such as rough and stony 



and Viigil in the gimile of the " Tividut Umber;" copying, probably , the poet of the 
Argonautt, 



^neid. 
L. zii. 764. 



Hieret hians, jam jamque tenet, timiliaqae tenenti 
Increpoit roalis, morsaque eluaoa inani eat. 



The bare under porauit has a pecoliar senaibility of founds behind her. To thia 
excellence she owes her preservation from the danger of her pursuers. Bj this 
faculty she often outstrips the fleetest brace of greyhonnds, attentiTO to the noise of 
every stretch, and sound of every pant : 



Statii Theb. 
L. V. 168. 



The Booke of 

Venerie. 

p. 848. 



Bacon, of 
Discourse, 
Essay xzxii, 



Pnedpitat suspensa fugam ; jam jamque teneri 
Credit, et elusos audit concurrere morsus. 

'* It is a gallant sport," says Turbervilley '* to see how the hare will tume and 
wind to %hve herselfe out of the dogges mouth. So that sometimes even when yon 
thinke that your greyhound doth (as it were) gape to take her, she will tume and 
cast them a good way behind her : and so saveth herselfe by turning, wrenching, and 
winding, until she reach some covert and so save her life." And a far greater than 
this translator of FonlUous has remarked : " We see in beasts, that those that are 
weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in the tume ; as it u betwixt the greybonnd 
and the hare." 

Scarce inferior to hii poetical predecessor of Venusium, the classic Dardor slips 
hit swift-footed Pterelas after the started hare, in a sketch which pbces the course 
before the reader's eyes : 



Darcii Ve- 
nuMni Canes. 



Ocyus insequitur Pterelas, cursuqne citato 
lotervalla fadt lati decrescere campi. 
Jam propior propiorque micat, jam captat hianti 
Somma pedum rostro, jam terga fugada stringit. 
file pavet, flexoqne obliqaat tramite cursus, 
Et dubii trepidans fonnidine, jamque teneri 
Se putat, et rundm tangentis ab ore recedit, 
Fataque momento sibi prorogst, smula doneo 
Rostra levis mergat miserando in corpore victor, 
Folmineus victor, geroino cui tramite lumbos 
Spina subit gradles, et castigata coercet 
Ilia sabatrictns venter, stant crura volanten 
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grounds/ steeps and inequalities of surface — both because sbe Chap. xvil. 
is light, and because her feet, from their wooUiness, are not 
liable to be lacerated by the roughness of the ground ; ^ and 



Praeteritora notum, longo intemodia ductu 
Pet gerii, in coelom tolluntur acuinine bioo 
Aoriculs, flexoqoe in Isvia tergora gyro 
EiecUe redeunt falcaia folumina cauda*. 

Mr. Gay's '* Roiml Sports," Canto and, afford the only poetical detcription of a 
kare-coiine in the English language, with which I am acqaainted, in addition to that 
alrrady dted from the Polyolbion of Michael Drayton : 

Yet if for syWan sports thy bosom glow, C«nto ii. 

Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying foe. 
' With what delight the rapid course I view ! 
How does roy eye the circling race pursue ! 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The subtle bare darts swift beneath Ids paws : 
She flies, he stretches : now with nimble hound 
Eager he presses on, but overshoots his ground : 
She turns, he winds, and soon regains the way, 
Then cean with gory mouth the screaming prey. 

6. 02 ^cXXswrtf • • I liaye not met with this word elsewhere. Xenophon has r^ 
fiXXm^ chap. y» De Yen., to signify the same kind uf stony ground. The Scholia on 
the Aehameases of Aristophanes, Act ii. sc. ii. explains ^sAXc^i as rocky ground, 
stony benaath, with a superficial covering of earth — such as we see on the slopes of ^ 

hills, peihaps, ^AX^ occurs in Hesychius : vicKtiphs riwot icol Buatpyiis, icat i^ dwt- 
vsAJff wwrp^t, Poasibly the English term " fell " may be derived from the Greek 
fsAA/^f or ^cAAs^. 

6. n^Sos rohs wpMw &qpMt ^po^t, arwtht^ hpMf rt^s 8i 6wur9w ar^foht, wXa- Xenophon. de 
TSij* wrfrrof M Mofhs rpaxiot ^potniiovraa, Venat. c. y. 

n^^iNM 7^ Ssurbf ro^f mHUa koI U} ko) tAt rpax^y Mx^rtu, The term Sotf^vovs iElian. de 
is evidently derived from the woolly covering of the hare's feet ; originally an adjective ^*^ Animal, 
azpreseive of this peculiarity, but. subsequently used to designate the hare herself. 
To the same origin Junius refers the English term rabbet — ^'cuniculus :" "Quotquot Franc. Junii 
■nqaam obitrvanint Anglos, in lingusB vemacula pronuntiatione, o soaare ut a, facile .5^"" C ^^' 
mecum credent olim fuisse robbett quod nunc rabbet pronuntiant et scribunt. Atqne 174S. 

ita robbet iilod fortasse corrnptam fuerint ex rougkfet, quod ezpriroit Gr. Soff^ovi." 

The English word hare is derived by the same Etymologist from the Anglo-Saxon 
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CuAp. XVIL the running for her life, too, takes away all sense of diffi- 
culties. 



Chap. XVIII. 
Praising, &c. 



When the greyhound has caught the hare, or been otherwise 
victorious in the course,^ you should dismount from your horse, 
pat him with your hand and praise him, kissing his head, and 
stroking his ears, and speaking to him by name — " Well done, 
Cirras !"«— " Well done, Bonnas !"»—** Bravo, my Horm6 !"* 
— calling each hound by his name ; for, like men of generous 
spirit, they love to be praised : * and the dog, if not quite tired 
out, will come up with joy to caress you. At this time, it is a 
good sign for him to roll himself on the ground, as we see 
horses do ; ^ for it shows that he is not done up with the 
course, and, at the same time, rolling refreshes him. 



hwra. ** A. S. hara fidetur esse ab Atfr, pilus ; quoniam, ut est apud Plinioni, ' vil- 
losissiinoiii animalium lepus/ " 

1. Let him be made to feel in the word» of 0%'id, 



non tam 
Turpe fuit vinci, quain couteiidisse decorum. 



1 



ilrlliaii. de 
Nat. AoininL 
L. VIII. c. lu 



It is A great point to encourage a jfonng hound, whether he kiU or not* 
PJatarcb remarks in his treatise on the ComparatiTe Instinct of Land and Water 
Animals, tliat the Canes Venatici, generally, tear their game and lick up the blood 
greedily, when they kill it themselves ; bat if the animal, of which they.are in pur- 
suit, expire from exhaustion, before they reach it, they merely wag their tails, and do 
not lacerate it ; showing thereby that the contest was not for the flesh of the aniaial» 
hut rather for the glory of victory. 

2. Kt^^ — derived probably from the red coloor of the dog. 

3. B6rra — the derivation of this canine name is unknown to me. 

4. 'Opi/Jh^^Amask** own much- valued hound : tu the same kennd perhaps belonged 
Cirras and Bonnas. 

pitens ipqP' 
** Trahimur omnes laudis studio," says Cicero, " et optimns quisque maxime 

g1ori4 ducitur.*' 

6. Pliny also makes the same remark, *' Canes a cursu volutatio juvat, ut vcterina 

^ • ti 
a jugo. 
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The more opulent Celts,i who live in luxury, couFse in the Chap. XIX. • 



following manner. They send out hare-finders < early in the 
morning to look over such places as are likely to afibrd hares 
in form;^ and a messenger brings word if they have found 
any, and what number. They then go out themselves, and 
having started the hare, slip the dogs after her, and follow on 
horseback.^ 



Celtic mode of 

coursing with 

hare-finden. 



But others, who have no hare-finders, go out on horseback, 
collecting a large party of fellow-sportsmen together; and 
coming to likely lying-ground, when a hare is started, they 
slip their dogs. While others again, who are more of work- 
men at the sport, sally forth on foot;^' and if any one 



Chap. XX. 

Without hare- 
finden. 



* In the Paris edition of 1644, in Blancard*s of 1683, and in Zeune*s, this Chapter 
stands alter Chap. xiv. ; hut, on the authority of Schneider, it is more appropriately 
intfodoced in this place. Indeed the present, and two following chapters, treat of 
the different OKMles of coursing among the Celts, and might all be united under one 
title. 

1. *0^oi |Ur wXovTovffip ahrdp Koi, Tffu^m<ny — the superior claas of Celtic gentryi 
nobility, &c. 

9. To^f Jcaro«Tff^orraf— finders to look over, &c. The French say, *' aller a la Encyc J^^thod. 
mi.*' — ** c'est d^ouTrir s'il y a dans le pays des b^tes courables.'' 

9. 'AMnrautfftcrof ^07^1. No description can surpass in accuracy and elegance 
that of the hare in her form by the elder Xenophon : KoraicXiVrrai 8i &woO*\s rii 6ro- 
MfiXia 6mh ria Xay^tts, rh S^ wp6a9w ffK^Kn r& vActitrra crvrtfcls iral ^icrcb^af , h^ tucpovt 
M re^ y^of tV y4vw KteraBtls, rh 8i &ra hriwerdaas iw\ ths otfunrXdrar ttra 8i 
k nn4y * i rii 6ypd' Ixf ( ^ ical riip rplxn frrrforfyf wvkv^ yhip iral /biaXeudi. 

4. The example of the Celtic nobility of Arrian*s days was followed by those of a 
later date. Bruyer relates (de Re Cib. c. 24.) " Gallia omnis leporibusscatet, ideoque 
borom venatio peculiaris est mediocri nobilitati et primarise non invita." And Bap-^ 
tista Guarinus notes of the Veronese territory, that it abounds with hares, and affords 
opportiittities for long courses : 

Namque hie si studeas lepores agitare fugaces, 
Cursibus effuNs »quora longa patent. 

1. Avroi^pTol KWJtytcUtr. Upon this expression Hcnr^' Stephens merely remarks, 



Les Chasses. 
p. 439. 

De Venat. 
c. V. 10. 
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Beating the 
ground. 



Chap. XX, accompanies them on horseback^ it is his duty to keep up with 
the dogs. 

They beat the ground in regular array, with an extended 
front, proceeding in a straight line to the completion of a 
certain extent of country ; and then, wheeling about in a body, 
return in the same way by the side of their former track, 
omitting as fiEur as possible none of the likely lying. ^ 

But it is necessary, if many dogs are taken into the field, 
that they should not be left at random, and without arrange- 
ment. For when the hare is started from her form, not a man 
would refrain from slipping his hound after her: one from 
eagerness to see his own dog run, and another from being 
startled and beside himself at the hallooing ; and the hare 
would be caught, in consequence of the crowd and confusion 
of the dogs, without a struggle, and the whole value of the 



Schediatm. 
L« V. c. zvi. 



Cyneg. i. 
▼. 148. 



Tinrberville's 

Booke of 
Hnntingy &c. 



« 



quud loqaendi genus obterratione dignum est/' — offering no ezplimation : Zenn* 
interprets " qui pedites venantur, studio rei capti :" Uolsten, " qui ipti per ee ▼«!»- 
tionis studio incumbunt :*' — those who have to do with the practical part of the 
sport, as the slippers, leaders of the hounds, &c. the actual workmen. Such were 
the ipyov6poi Kpartpoi of Oppian, the bearers of the hunting gear to the covert, &c. 

2. *EKr§piiaffi 84 ^irl lur&wov rax^im^s. We here see the military tactician : after 
the lapse of nearly seventeen centuries, no improvement has taken place in the mode 
of beating for a hare. One of our best English manuals of coursing, whose authiftr 
was probably as expert in the field as his predecessor of Bithynia, thus describes the 
plan adopted in the days of good Queen Bess : "To course y*. hare joa most send 
either hare-finders before yon to find some hare sitting, or els yourself w^. your com- 
pany fluiy range and beat over the fields until you either find a hare sitting, or start 
her. I have marked y«. hare-finders in their seeking of a hare in Nbrthamptonahyre, 
and they will never beat but one end of a furlong : and that shall be the end which is 
downe the wind or from the wind ; for they hold opinion that a hare will not (by 
her wil) sit with her head into the wind. He that will seeke a hare must go over- 
thwart the lands ; and every land that he passeth' over, let him beginne with hie eye 
at his foot, and so looke downe the land to the furlong's end, first on the one aide 
and then on the other ; and so shall he find y*. hare sitting in her forme : assoone as 
heespyeth her he most cry Sa how. Then tliey which lead the greyhounds may come 
neare : and you may appoynt which greyhounds shall course. Then let him which 
found the hare, go towards her and say, Upy puue, up ! untill she rise out of her 
forme." 
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spectacle destroyed. On which account a steward should be 
appointed over the sport, ' should match the dogs, and give 
orders to the field : — ^if the hare start on this side, you and 
you are to sUp, and nobody.else ; but if on that side, you and 
you : and let strict attention be paid to the orders given. ^ 



Cbap. XX. 

Steward. 



S. "hffXP"^^ — " ^® JQ^g^ expert in coursing " of Torberville, p. 249. 

It appears to me from this passage that the Celts coorsed with each hound held in 
a single slip and collar, and started probahlj simnltaneooslj with his appointed com- 
peer, held in jnzta- position by a second person. Some commentators, however, are 
of opinion, from the telhn cwZvcfhtt, tliat the dogs were held in double collars, or 
couples \ hot if so, we most still suppose, from the words or^ koI ir^ hrikb%iM, that 
two peiBons were appointed to let the dogs loose at the same time : 



Copula detiahitur canibus. 

Xenophoo particularly enjoins, in his instructions on hare-lmnting, thnt the Spartan 
hounds should be held in separate collars at the coTort-side : kKiffrrpp xmfUs^ (each 
apart) fvwt ftr ctfXvroi ^u 

The ancient slip or sHppe (ab elabendo Vlit. p. 94.) was formed by a leading thong 
or lyam, passed through the ring of the dog's collar, the two ends being held in the 
hand of the slipper, or keeper. When the dog was loosed, the slipper let go one 
end of the thong, and drew the other with his hand from the eye of the collar, 
whereby the dog was liberated with the collar on his neck, the lyam remaining in the 
slipper's hand. (See Xenophon, Pollux, and Conrad Gesner, on these accoutre- 
Bsents : the latter is copious on the subject in his Hist. Quadrap. *' Canis.") Such 
a representation of greyhounds coursing, with collars on their necks, we have in 
Mont&ooon, Tom. in. liv. iy. pi. 17^. (Chasse au lievre.) Nor axe the incum- 
brances, which euTelop th^ necks of Chrysis and Aura in this beautiful gem, got rid 
of in the coursing plates of *' llie Gentleman's Recreations," — so few are the im- 
provements in the practical department of the leash, from the days of Arrian till 
those of Richard Blome. The modem method of slipping a brace of greyhounds, at 
the same instant of time, from double spring or wedge collars, is of recent introduc- 
tioa ; hafing its origin, probably, at the institution of public coursing meetings. 

4. d M ififn^irrmF rh r«x'^» Obedience to the orders of the Hpx^ or &ywiw- 
$4nis, in a coorsing field, is an essential point of discipline : indeed, we could not 
select any more important for the regulation of such an assemblage than the brief and 
emphatic injunction of our author in his Tactics, *' silence and attention to orders" — 
rfya md vp^x* ^ vopoTTt XXofi^yy. 



Ovid. Met. 
L. VII. 709. 



De Venat. 

C. VI. 



See the 

lithograph of 

Chrvsis and 

Aura. 



Arriani Tactic. 

71. 
Ed. Blancard. 
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Chip. XXI. The Celts sometimes course with a mixtm*e of sagacious and 

Courting with swift-footed hounds;^ and while the dogs of 'scent are tryine, 

aagncioui and ' ° ./ o' 
Bwift hounds 

together. 



fBoi^tft of I. This method of coursing was practised in England in the days of Edmund De 
^^^^ Langley (A. D. 1S80). From the instructions which be gives rclatiTe to it, it 
ful. 09. appears that the greyhounds were placed, as amongst the Celts, on the outside of the 

covert. So also ia the beautiful poetry of Scott : 

Manuion. And foresters in greenwood trim 

Inirodnclion to Le^^ j^ il,^ 1^^,^ ^^^ gaxehounds grim, 

Canto II. . B e » 

Attentive as the brachet s bay 

From the dark covert drove the prey 

To slip them as be drove away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain. 

As fast the gallant greyhounds strain. 

De Canibus et " ^^^ autem vidimus," says Blondus, " venantes in capiendis leporibus hnnc 
Venaiione modum servare insidisndi. Divisi ac sparsi venatores per inculta frequentiiis quam 
per culta, arte qu&dam incedunt laqueis canem leporarinro detinentea : spineta et 
seotes, sive dumeta, saltusve potius celebrantes quam neraora. Nonnunquam etiam 
pnemittunt odoruro canem qui e latebris pellat timiduro leporem, post quern e laqoeia 
mittunt canem fugacem, altis clamoribus persequentes, qui sunt eihortatioQea foga- 
cium caoum.*' 

U. Aldrovaod. " In montosis locis (agri Bononiensis) ob rubetorum frequentism, canibus saga- 

,,S?* V ^'* cibus ad lepores exdtandos utuntur, deinde visis leporibus canes leporarios ■olvnnt," 
Vivip. L. II. "^ *^ "^ 

^ &c. 

The classic poet of Barga, although we look in vain for a description of the hare- 
course throughout his varied and copious Cynegeticon, has left us the following 
counterpart in the machinery of the fox-chase «»ith swift-footed hounds : 

P. Angel. Barg. Interea juvenes qua sunt asperriroa campi 

Cyneg. L. vi. Dumeta, et spinis clivus consurgit acutis, 

Obsedere viss, alii qua mane tepenti 
Flamine in adversos auras fert Eurus odoras, 
Veloces tenuere canes : turbaroqae sagacero 
Immisdre, premant patulis, quae naribus hostem 
Obscenam, et dumis sese occultare parantem, 
Conantemque animam tristi subdocere letbo. 
Quam postqoam certo Utratu ursere propinquam, 
Solvontur canibus curracia vincla Lacftnis : 
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they stand apart with the greyhounds, leading them in their 
hands where it is most probable the hare will direct her 
course, that they may slip them at her when she breaks cover. ^ 
And here the greyhounds answer the same purpose as Xeno- 
phon's nets. ' But the courses in this way are irregular and 
confused, and the hare, however good; is generally so terrified 
at the barking of the finders, that, unless^ she get far enough 
a-head to be able to recover herself, she is easily caught, being 
frightened out of her wits. ^ 



Chip. XXI* 



uid this is igadn followed bj other chases, wherein the wolf and stag are tlie grey- 
bound's quarry. 

See also L*Eco1e de la ChaMe, (Rouen, 1788,) ** Maniere de prendre les loups 
avec les Uniers." 

9. *Ovwt &r roi wpox^» " Qnftcanque ratione fieri potest/' Ind. Grsc. Z. 
'* When she is going off/' Blane. 

t. Kol si^lr a/ jc^ef oSroi, 8 ri rep al Apievs UtPop&irri iktlyip. From some curious 
Dialogues composed by Elfnc, Duke of Mercia, in Latin, Mr. Turner has shown that 
oor ancestors resembled their continental neighbours in these field sports. 

*' I am a hunter to one of the king^. — How do you exercise your art ? I spread 
my nets, and set them in a fit place, and instruct my hounds to pursue the wild deer 
till they come to the nets unexpectedly, and so are entangled , and I slay them in the 
nets. — Cannot you hunt untkout nets ? Yes, with 8W{ft kounds I follow the wild 
deer. — What wild deer do you chiefly take 1 Harts, boars, and rein^deer, and goats, 
and sometiroea hares," &c« 

4. Tw^ T^f K\Btyyris rAp kww, &c. Ki/ywv i^finatv 6fiOKKfi : for a practical 
exempUficmtioii of a course conducted upon the principle of uniting speed and saga- 
city in the same pack, see Mr. Hobhouse's description of his sport with his host at 
Votissa. To "four wire-haired Lacouni" were added '* tliree mongrel pointers, 
aad aevenU curs . . . with a large party of men on foot and horsehsck, making as 
mach noise as possible." It is scarce necessary to state the poor hare was killed 
" after a short ran." 

Thia method of coursing (if it deserve the name) was much in use in France two 
centuries or more ago. " They use their greyhounds," ssys Turberville, " only to 
set backsets, or receytes for deare, wolfe, fox, or such -like. Whereas we here in 
England do make great accoant of such psstime as is to be seen in coursing with 
greyhoonds at deare, hare, foxe, or such-like, even of themselves, when there are 
ney ther hounds banting, nor other meane to help them." 

Edmund De Langley, in his f^afi%ttt of ^OTRf , condemns the union of ssgacious 
and fleet hounds, " spaynels and grrihoundes," in the same field ; for " the spaynel 

Q 



V^nerie 
]Normande. 

C. VII. 



Hist, of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 



Apollon. 

Rhod. 
L. III. IS. 

Journey thro' 
Albania, &c. 
Letter xvii. 



Book of 

Hunting. 

p. 246. 



c. XVII. fol. 69. 
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Cbap. XXI. Whoever, therefore, is a good slipper, should not let go his 
dog while the hare is at all bewildered, (unless he would 
destroy the sport,) but should allow her to make her first turns, 
and then slip. 

Chap. XXII. j Let it be deemed unlawful to slip to a young hare;^ but 
Ware LeTeret.| rather, in obedience to my namesake, spare such for the 
Goddess.^ If possible, indeed, you should endeavour to call off 



wil make a) the ryot and al the harme.*' The latter'a mode of hunting it beaotifully 
described by Darcius of Venosiuro : 



Canes. 



Hi si forte levis toto lepus errat in arro. 
Pone legent rostro vestigia nota sagaci : 
£t roodo trantTcrso, roodo recto jngera sulco 
Scrutantur, &c. 



Xeoophon. I* 1*^ f^*^ *^^ ^^^ ytoypik ol ^iXoKvtmiyh'ai d^iao-t rp 6c^. But the tame mercy 

de Venatione. was not extended to fawns : see Xenoph. de Venat. c. ix. 1. 

2. T^ 6r^. Diana iLypor4pa, or Venatrix. 



Homer. Iliad. 



itArvuL Bripii^ 



"Aprtfus aypordpri. 



Homer. Hymn, 
in Dian. 



ieyffp rtpwofUtrn irayj(pi<rta r6^a rtredtfti. 



So, in tlie Anacreontic Atrai^tla, 

yowovfuu a^ iKapfi06\€, 
Boytf^, vol Aihs, ieyptwr 
9*<nrot9*, "ApTtfu, BripSv, 

Polluc. Onom. By Pollux the worshipfiil goddess is variously called iypor4pa, ica2 mmry^ru, itai 

L. V. c. I. IS. ^t\^pos, JTol 6p§Ui, For the popular belief respecting her many vocations, see 

Callimach. H. in Dian. How graphically is she decked out, in all her sylvan trim, by 

Nemesian, in the following address to her, to aid, with her many sporting associates, 

the essay of his Cynegetical Muse ! 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. 86. 



Tu modo qme saltus placidos ulvssquc pererras 
LAtone, Phcebe, magnum decus, eja age suetos 
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the dogs on scent ; though they are with difficulty checked, Chaf. XXII. 
being intractable from hunger, and so keen at devouring 
whatever prey they take, that you can scarce drive them 
away, even by beating them with sticks. 

You should course the stag, or any game of equal size in the Chap. XXIU. 
same way, sUpping high-couraged hounds ; ^ for the animal is Sttg-coumng. 



Same habitue, arcamqae mann : pictamqae pharetram 

Sofpende ex horoerit : sint aarea tela, sagittn : 

Candida puniceis aptentar crura cothamiB : 

Sit chlamyt anrato roultani sob tegmine Iom, 

Cormgesqae nnuB geroiQatis baltheus arctet 

Nexibus : impliribat cohibe diademate crines. 

Tecam Naiades faciles, midiqae juventft 

Pabentes Dryades, Njmphaeqae, ande amniboa humor, 

Adsinty et docilis decantet Oreadas Echo. 

Doc age, Diva, taam frondosa per avia Tatem. 

Te seqnimar : tu pande domoa et lustra ferarum. 

See Lacian's Deomm Dialogi, Venos et Copido, for the pursuits of Diana ; and 
§at sereral elegant Tepresentations of her in her sporting attire, see Montfaacon, 
Tom. I. Perrier, Tab. 64. Goltzii Nnmismata Grecis, &c. Tab. vii. f. I. Insular 
Medals, Tab. xvii. f. 1. Morell. Tab. xv. Passerii Tom. in. Tab. 88. &c. A few ' 
of the most claisic gems and medals have been faithfully copied in outline by Mr. 
Haghe from the antique, and anneied to this work ; they are taken from Mootfria- 
eoo, who had preTiously borrowed them frt)m La Chaosse and Beger. 

The translation of Mr. Blane does not extend beyond this Chapter. 

1. Xenophon De Venat. c. ix. recommends Indian dogs for deer-hunting, as they 
are strong, large, swift-footed, and resolute. 

In the ancient field sports of Britain we find the deer, the wolf, and the fox, and 
even sometimes the wild cat, (of which last the fSUifHitit Of ^am$ c x. reports, 
*' be hath the DerylHs spyryt,") coursed witli greyhounds : but at present these 
diversions are discontuiued, and the hare alone deemed worthy of tlie honourable 
distinction of competing in speed with the Celtic hound : 

And where that ye come in playne or in place. Book of 

I shall you tell whyche ben bestys of enchace ; ^^ Albin s. 

One of theym is the bocke : a nother is the doo : 
The foxe and the marteron : and the wylde roo. 
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CuAP. XXIII. large, runs a long while, and is by no means safe to contend 
with ; ^ indeed there is no little danger of a greyhound being 
destroyed by a stag. ' 

But where the plains are adapted for riding, as in Mysia, 
Dacia, Scythia, and lUyricum,^ they are in the habit of 



The coaraing of deer was a recreation of high repute, and waa divided into two 
sorts ; the paddock, and the fareet or pmrtieu. See Daniel's Rnral Sporta. Bat a 
better authority, Turberrille, in *^ a short observation set downe by the Tranalatoor, 
concerning courung with greyhoundes," attached to " The Booke of Hunting,'* has 
given us his remarks on coursing deer, and the method of doing it in the olden time 
with ** teaiera" (" to start the deare firom the whole heard, or make a low deaie 
strain/') *' side laien" {** to way-lay him by the midway/*) and *' frodt-Mlfy or 
receitBt* (to meet him ** full in the face — to the end they may the more amaae 
him/') See Turberville's Appendix to his translation of Fouilloux, and *' The Go- 
vemour/' B. i. c. 17. 

2. M^a Tc fhf rh Biiplop, &c. '* He is of all beasts/* saya Gerrase Markham, 

*' the goodliest, stateliest, and roost manly :" and Buffon, afier describing the stag 

Hist. Naturclle. with his wonted eloquence, concludes, ** sa grandeur, sa I^gerei^, aa force !• dia- 

tinguent assez des autres habitans des bois : et comme il est le plus noble d'entre 
eux, il ne aert aussi qu'aux plaisirs des plus nobles des hommes ; il a, dana tons lea 
temps, occup^ le loisir des h^ros." 

** A red deare will beare sometimes foore or five braae of greyhonnda before tbej 
can pull him downe : such wonderfuU force he is of, and can so easily shake off a 
greyhound when he pinchetb bim." 

3« 'O KlyHinfos ob a/uKphSf &c. " He that bath a good hare greyhound, ahal do 
very evill to course a deare with him, for it ¥ril both bnise him and make him lyther : 
and the course at the hare ia much the nobler pastime." 

Oppian denies tliat deer butt with Uieir horns, and thereby endanger the doga : 



Booke of 

Hunting. 

p. 247. 

p. 247. 



Cynegcticus 
XI. 184. 



othroT€ yap Kt^aXp^tM iyarrla 8i|/»(<rairro, 
ob $ripa\ Kpampols, o&k iiffya\4oun kOvwci 



De Venat. 

C. IX. 



but Xenophon, a practical authority, affirms it — rots Kipoffi tra/ci ttal rois wotrUf, Tlie 
thrust from the tynes, or branches, of the stag's horns, were accounted far more 
dangerous to a human being than those of the boar's tusk : 



If thou be hurt with horn of stag, it brings thee to thy bier : 

But barber's hand shall boar's hurt heal ; thereof have thou no fear. 



Hippolyt. 
AcU 1.71. 



4. "Ei^a T^ irc8/a cv^\ara« The Homeric scholar will remember the Nomade tribes 
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coursing deer with Scythian and lUyrian horses ; which, Chip. XXIII. 
though slow at first in pursuit, and utterly despicable, as far as 
appearance goes, by the side of those of Thessaly, Sicily, or 
Peloponnesus, hold out to the last under the most severe work.^ 
On such occasions you will see the huge, swift, proud-looking 
horse flagging, and this lean and scrubby little animal at first 
passing him, then leaving him behind, and at last even driving 
the stag away from him. He holds on indeed until the stag 
gives out and stops, gasping with distress ; ^ when you may, if 



of tbb champaign region, on whom Jnpiter cast his eyes in lookbg from Mount Ida 
towards Thrace. The Myidans were of the nmnber : 

tsbrhs 9^ wiXiw rpiwtif 6ffct ^acu^, Uiad. /• S. 

960^ i^* l9irow6\otp BpyicAp KoBopAfUPOs afar, 
MiwAr r* iyxtitdx^Pf koI ieyav&p 'IwTnifioky&w, &c. 

Seneca speaks of the '* Vacuisque vagus Sarmata campis," — Claudian, of the '* gens De iv. Consul, 
ezercha caropo," — and an earlier poet, the exiled Ovid, in one of his mournful Honorii. 
elegies, commemorates the Scythian's skill in horsemanship : 

Protinus asquato sicds aquilonibus Istro, Tristiuro 

InTchitur celeri barbarus faostis equo : ** "^' **'• ** 

Hostis equo pollens longeque Tolante sagitt^ 
Vicinam late depopulatur humnm. 

Strabo notices the hunting propensities of the inhabitants of the Scythian and Sar- 

matian plains (L. xvix.) ; and the eloquent historian of the Decline and Fall en- Hist, of Borne. 

laigas on the vigour snd pstience both of the men and horses in the continual exer- ^^^' <▼• c< xx vi. 

cise of the chase. From the way in which these pastoral tribes of the Scythian 

pfauns are introduced by Arrian In connexion with tlie Celtic coursing, we may con- 

dode that they were Celto-Scythians. 

5. The highest praise is bestowed by Oppian on Sicilian horses, iMcCraroi SmcsAo^ : Cyneg. i. 
but fleeter than these are the Armenians and Parthians ; and fleetest of all, the '^^' 
Iberians. 

6. *0 8i ^t roaovTOP &pa irrix^i. 

non ilium unquam genibusve labantem P. Angelii 

Videris, ant animam fessum vix ore trahentem. Bargsn Cyneg. 

L. V. 
Verum importune potuit superesse labori 

Acrior, atque novas currendo acquirere vires. 
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Chaf. XXIII. you choose^ spear him at close quarters as if enfettered, ^ or 

throw a noose over his neck,^ and lead him away alive. 

CfliF. XXIV. ixi Africa there is a mode of coursing on Libyan horses,^ 

CoursUig of ^^Ued Nomades^ on which the sportsmen, mounted, catch not 

Wild Asset, only red and roe deer,* (for these are taken with little effort, 

and the horses are not esteemed good in consequence,') but also 



Velocem quandoque fog^ pnevertere cerrom, 
£t premere immanes animis optaTimni aproi. 



Virgil. Georg. 
L. III. ▼• S74. 



7. ''Elcimy ff9i}, c/ fUy jSo^Xoio, iucarriffcu iyyiOti^ &s irwwt^fUin/iP, 

CominuB obtruncat feno, graviterque rudentea 
Caedunt, et magno Isti daroore reportant. 

Xenophon givet a fuU description of the mode of ensnaring deer in a Tariety of 
trap called wa^oarpdfiffy and adds : hxierKorrai Si xol Sifw woioarpdfitis Smmc^^ictoi, 
Zrw f 4 &pa 9ffpci^, iarceyoptvovai yiip ff^dipa, &ar% iorwrai hKorrl^omim 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
iv« 64. 






De NaL Anim. 
L. XI. c. II. 



8. Bp6xot^ — a noose-rope. Snch ropes were generally nsed by rode nations in 
battle as well as the chase. For a clever representation of this mode of catcbiog 
deer, see the Venationes Ferarum of Stradanos and Galle, and the accompanying 
quatrain of Kilian Dufflmis. 

1. ^ian mentions these horses in his second book of Animal History: ihuffri 
fUw ttffiw twwmp KOfAdrov 84 8^ ri tdoBoPTCu o68^ Ktwrgi 8i, koI oim tifffapKoi, Iririi- 
Iktol 7c fi^p Kol ^4p9iy 6My»piap 8c<nr<frov tUrlp : — and Oppian in bis first Cyncgetic : 



Cyneg. i. 
t.289. 



Cyneg. ii. 
▼.29S. 



Cyneg. ii« 
▼. S16. 



Ma6p9f¥ 8* at6\a ^vka iroX^ irpo^ipovtrof kwdtTttP 

ffol Al$V9t furk robf 80X1x^1^ Zp6iMP 4Krt\4ovatP, 

2. 'EXdE^vr ^ 8ofMci8ar. I take 4?Ji^s to be the red deer, the cenrns elaphos of 
naturalists j and 96pKas the roe deer, cerrus capreolus, the cherrenil of France. To 
these the poet of Anazarbos adds the fallow deer, under the name of t^pvK^pif- 

TCf. 

S. From hence it would appear that it was no great exploit to take a red or roe 
deer, in Arrian's opinion ; but the latter was deemed very fleet by the last-cited poet| 
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Arabian 
CooniDg de- 
scribed bj 
Xenopbon* 



wild asses, ^ which excel in speed, and power of holding out for Chip. XXIV. 
the greatest length of course. 

For when the Greeks marched with Cyrus, the son of 
Darius, against the great king,^ (in which expedition Xenophon 
was engaged, who relates the circumstance, ^) while they were 
passing over the plains of Arabia,^ there appeared herds of 
wild asses, but not one could be caught by any single horse- 
man, and therefore the Greeks pursued them with relays of 
horsemen at stated distances ; and after the asses had held 
out for a long while against several, they sunk at last from 
fatigue. Thus even Cyrus himself, the son of the great king, 
and the brother of the great king, had not horses good enough 



iHon^rm^ 96pKm9 iLpShiKa yin$\a : and his opinion is supported by the high aatho- 
ritj of the Mayster of Game, who affirms that *' he rennyth wondir fust, and some 
tjme, at the partyng from his leyre, he shai out goo a brace of good greye houndes." 
4. The wild ass, or Koulan, is an animal of the greatest speed and beauty. He is 
degantly and correctly described by Oppian : 



4Sa9«tfr of 
^nte. c. ▼• 






Cjmeget iii. 
18S. 



100. 



See also the Book of Job, c. xxxix. vs. 5. et seqq. Plin. Hist. Nat. L. viii. c. 44. Epigr. L* xiii. 
Yano de R. R. L. ii. c. 6. and the Veterinarian Apsyrtus, Geopon. L. xti. c. 21. 
Martial records his besuty, ** Pulcher adest onager.*' Spelman is mistaken in iden- 
tifying the onager and sebra, and referring to the stuffed specimen of owr coUegt for 
his example of the former under the type of the latter. 

5. M^yor fiwriX^a. This is the title given by all Greek authors to the king of 
Persia ; and it it preserved to the successors of Mahomet in that of the Grand 
Seignor. Cyrus was the youngest son of Darius by Pary satis, and brother to 
Artaxerxes. His father, therefore, and brother, were both called, mn^ '(ox^r, ** the 
great king." 

6. Xenophon. Anabas. L. i. 6. 2. 

7. The inhabitants of this part of Arabia are denominated Xnirfrai "Apafits by 
Sciabo ; a vagabond people, living by depredation. " Nomades, infestioresqoe 
Chaldaronim, Scenits/' says Pliny, " a ubemaculis cognominsti ;" afterwards 
Saracens. 
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Chap. XXIV. for this chase ; and yet the Libyan boys, some at eight yeais 

of age, and others not much older, mounted on their naked 
steeds,^ and guiding them with a switch, as the Greeks employ 



8. *Eir2 yvyirwy Ttfv Trraiy. 

LucKt. L. IV. Gem que nudo reridens MaMylia dorM> 

Ore levi flectit fnanoram nesda virgft. 

The alla»ion8 to the trectable and fleet Naniidian hone, and his expert rider, are 
too numerous in the authors of antiquity for citation of more than a few. The barbs, 
in the language of our great dramatist, 

will foHow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o'er the plain. 

Livii L. V. In the army of Hannibal, the ** equi hominesque paululi, discinctus et inermis 

Decao. iv. eques, equi tine fnenis,'* are eulogized by the Roman hutorian : and Strabo notices 

the docility of the African little steeds to be such &s r* kwh ^ofiBtov oUuclfw^at. 
Virgil speaks of the '* Numidas infrsni,*' (^neid. L. iv. 41.) : Silius Italicus 

of the 

relocior Euris 
£t doctuB Tirge sonipes : — L. iii. 

and again, in the first book of las Punic War : 

Hie passim exultant Numidas gens inscia frami, 
Qneis inter geminas per ludnm nobilis aures 
Qnadrupedem flectit non cedens Tirga lupatis. 

But the poets of the chase, Oppian and Nemesian, hate left us in detail their shape 
and qualifications : 

OpiTian. Cyneg. ^ww6rt «* aJrt 

IV* 45. jTol fw^ou XwTouri kvp&p Urtp l$hs iXab^tur 

twKountf ictiwowaf Baot V9pi Meutpl^a ycuw 
^pfiotm^f ^ hifiinaciw, Hcoi nii icdfntX x<etp&9 
iyXOPTcu ^Xtouri fiufo/Uyoto xoAiyoS, 
wtldovrtu 9k \6yotffu^, $rri fiporhf iiytfwiftdti. 
Tofo'CKcr 2inrcAdTai ice(Miy imfi^opts Trrwr 
W Kvyar Ktimwri ^ikovs, itUrwoi r* 4Xi&wrt¥ 
TvToir, ^f\(ov Tc fiokfij mX pSo^v ipcay&p. 
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the mn, press these wild asses so closely in pursuit, that at Chap. xxiv. 
last they throw a noose around their necks and lead them away 
quite subdued. 

Such are the methods of coursing adopted by those who have Comparison of 
fleet hounds and horses.: they neither ensnare the animals with { Cooning. 
toils, nets, or springes ; ^^ nor employ, in short, any other tricks 
or wily inventions, but contend with them in a straight-forward 
trial of speed. ^^ And to me, the two spectacles appear nowise 



Qnemqae coloratat Masax deaerta per arva 
Fknty et mmduoa dociiit totoraie laboraa. 
Nee pigctt <|«od turpe asput, defonnia et alToa 
Eat ollia, quodqae iniraoea, quod liber nterque, 
Qaodqae jubis pronoa cenrix diverberet armoa. 
Nam fleda facilia» iaacitaqae colla aecotot 
Paict m obaequiom leats moderamme virgae. 
Veibeia aant pneoepta foge, imit terbera freoi. 
Qnn et pioaiaai apatioaa per axjoora campi 
Cwiibaa aoqiiinmt conmioto aaoguiae Tirea, 
PaolatiBqiM SYidoa comitea poat terga relinqiniiit. 

9. The aame fact is related bj JElian, in his Natural History of Animals, L. xit. 
c 10. ; and Becfcman (Hist, of Inventions, Vol. iv. p. 292.) obierrea, on the autho- 
rity of VancoaTer, tbac the fip6xos, or nooae-rope, is still employed by the Hanga- 
rians, for the subjugation of wild horaea. 

10. See theae inatrumenta of predatory hunting deacribed in the early part of the 
Appendix, and accurately repreaented in the apirited engraTinga of the '* Venationes 
Feramm " of Stradanus and GaHe. The metrical skill of A. C. Kilian DuBkub, the 
poet of the annexed quatraina, ia not commensurate with that of tlie engraver. 

11. 'Kc Tou 9l$4os iiayvyif^SfUPOu Many are the instances recorded in which the 
agency of the hound of chaae was despised by " the light-footed sons of Chiron's 
sebooL" The heroes and heroines of old were all-aufficient for the capture of the 
fleetest animala of the foreat and plain. Thia was indeed coursing in good earnest, 
and ia well Hluatrated by the simile of the text. In thia way Diana fumiahed her 
chariot with deer, her vptndiyfunf, the awiftest beasta of draught — 

— wfsrvpof S* IXtf idea 0^ovo'a, 
ptffffi KvpsS^/Afift, Ira Toi Mp SpfM ^ptKrt. 

In thia way, the eon of Pelena arrested the attention of her aylvin ladyahip and the 
goddess Pallas, 

R 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. ▼&. 261. 



Callimach. 

H. in Dian. 

vs. 105. 
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Chap. XXIV. akin : the former being like thievish depredation ; the latter, 

like a battle fought out with main strength : the one class of 
sportsmen resembling pirates in their clandestine attack, while 
the other are as openly victorious as were the Athenians over 
the Medes in the naval engagement ^t Artemisium/^ or. at 
Salamis and Psyttalia, or again at Cyprus. 

Chap. XXV. ^ ^ ^g ^^ ^^ which greyhounds should begin coursing, * 
of entering you may take a bitch out after the eleventh month ; ^ or, if she 

bitch-puppies. 



Lee*B Pindar. when, if we ciedit Ules beliered of old, 

His speed eabdned tlie bounding stag, his spoil — 
By hounds unaided and the treach'roua toil. 

T 4-2 XT 

L. xxzvii. Midiridatea, in later days, was wont, during his rustication, *' feras cursu ant fugaie, 

c. II. ant persequi, cum quibuidam etiam Tiiibas congredi." And in our own annals. 

Description of " King Henrye the fift/' says Holinahed, '* thought it a mere scoffeiy to pur«ne 

nJ^'^'rK^yi ^^^ fallow deare wyth hounds or greyhounds, but supposed hym selfe alwayes to 

^j^ * have done a sufficient acte, when he hsd tired them by his own travaile on foote, and 

so kylled them wyth hys handes, in the upshot of that exercise and ende of liys 

recreation." 

12. ntpi*Apr€fdffiop, 

Pindar. Fnjgm. j^, ,^„ •ABnyai- 

XL. p. 76. . # » 

ediU Heyne. ^ ifidXorro ^awvd» 

Plato (X^f #nrd^f ) gives the first and principal honours (ipurrsiiDi) to the Tictora 
of Marathon — rh 8i ScvrtpcIiB, toZs trsp^ SoXc^iSra acol h^ *AfT^uri^ wtaffiaxh(n9t jca2 
tmciaturu Artemislum was a northern promontory of the island of Eubosa ; Psyttalia, 
a smaU, rocky, and banen isle, off the coast of Attica, and near to Salamis ; Cypma, 
an island of the Mediterranean Sea. The naval victories of Themiatodes and Cimon 
are too well known to need any detail. 

1. Having taken a summary view of the different modes of coursing amongst the 
Celts, and elsewhere, he now enters in detail into the treatment, initiation, &c. of 
young hounds. 

S. The elder Xenophon mentions an earlier date for entering puppies — ^bitches at 
eight months, dogs at ten months old : but he does not allude to greyhounds. Pollux 
would introduce bitches at six months, and dogs at eight; Onomast. L. v. c. ix. 
The courser will follow the example of his Bithynian predecessor, wboae ioftnictioas, 
indeed, are ia exact accordance with modem practice. 
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be well set^ and not looee-limbedy you may let go a hare from Chap. xxv. 

youi[ hand before her, in an open field, a month earlier than 

this, starting the pup close to the hare, that she may enjoy 

the sight of her game, and, by seeing it quite close, may work 

with eagerness.' But presently shp another good dog to the 

hare, that the puppy may not suffer by too long a course, nor 

flag from over-fatigue ; and. the second dog tiuming the hare 

with ease again and again, will drive her into the pnppy's 

mouth, when the latter should be allowed to tear her with her 

teeth till she has killed her.^ 



t. He recommendt a later period for entering dog-puppies ; see the next Chapter. 
Nemeaian makes no distinction between the dog and Utch on this pgmt : 

Jam com bis denos Phoebe repararerit ortns, 

Incipe non longo catuios producere carta , 

Sed panr» Tallis spatio, leptove novali. 

His leporem prsmitte mano, non viribas eqaii » 

Nee caraas Tirtate parem ; sed tarda trahentem 

Membra ; queant jam nunc fadles ot sumere prasdas. 

Nee semel indulge catolis modeiamine cartas ; 

Sed donee validos etiam prsTertere soescant, 

Ezerceto diu, venandi manere cogens 

Discere, et emerita laodem Tirtotit aroare. 

Necnon consaets norint hortamioa vods. 

Sea carsat revocent, jubeant sea tendere carsas, 

Qoinetiam docti Tictmoi contiogere pr»dam» 

Ezanimare velint tantam, non carpere sumptam. 



Nemesian. 
Cjneget. 
▼s. 186. 



diffbse than the Carthaginian poet, the Veronese physician enters his ** cala- 
hw Teaaticiis" in the foUowing lines of hit Alcoo, without specifying his age : 

Illi igitor plenis ubi nondum Tiribos etas 
Accesait,^>ar?om carta contcendere collem 
£t molU assuetcant sete demittere clivo. 
Hinc tenerum leporem, vel crara infimia trahentem 
Sectari capream, et fadlem prtecnrrere campum 
Indpiat, verhitqoe Tin parere morantis. 

4. 'AAi^KSfiiMv 8i rov kaeyf, says the elder Xenophon, SiS^mu ubrtuf iamffiiywiimt. 
£f ciy sportamin is fully aware of the importance of blooding young bounds : n^r 



Fracastorii 
AIcon« 



De Venat. 

c. TII. 
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Chap. XXV. As soon 08 the season arrives for taking out your pii|ipiesy 
let them be first walked over such roads as are rough ;^ 



iEliaii. de 

Natur& Aninia). 

L. VIII. c. 2. 

ArUtotelis 

Etbic. Nicom* 

L. III. c. X. 

Plutarchi 

Utreque ani- 

malu, &c. 

Gratii 
C jneg. TB. 246. 



AypfVTiicbt Stras t^hs fih XajSc^ ^tipUuf If8rrai» nai Kixfifm t§ &7pf At K^A^y Ai» 
f''^^ f^vyx»pfiffTp 6 ZwwSrris : and a greater Uian Xenopbon or iCIiao baa declared 
tiiat Uie ewr^e, or quarry, is to the Spartan fimiid tbe object of bis cbate, oM rtSs 
i^fuus ndr Xgymm w ai iciMf x*^^«wu^» ^^^ i? fip^^^^ — ^^ /Bipir l|lNMr. But 
Plotarcfa teJla ni tbat they will not toncb the game, oor bip the blood of it» vnlcaa 
they kill it themselTes ; whfle, in the other case, fVrrai dcunrfirrcfy mjA t^ tHiia 
XivroMTi irpoO^fU0Sf &c. 

Ergo ubi plena sao rediit Tictoria fine 

In partem prsde veniat comes, et sua norit 

Pnemia. Sic operi javet inaervisse benigno. 

Hoc iogens merituni est : base uttima pal ma trophei. 



Onomast. L. ▼. Julius Pollux advises that puppies be well blooded, &a vpoa^liimPTu rp aeunyyc- 



C VI. 



Albi Dianae 

Leporidde 

L. IV. 

MS.Twetyand 
Giffard. 

tSUnH^^tt of 

iSiamt, c. XIV. 

fol. 62. 

Countrey Con- 
tent. B.i. p. 51. 



De Venat. 

C. IV. 



Atque in parva secant spoliatum aegmina corpus, 
Adduntque infectum leporine languiiic panem. 

*' Ye sbal gif yo^ boaodys the bowelfis boyled w^. breed, and it is ciUyd reward 
for cause that it is etyn on the ertfae and not on the skyn." 

'* Goodnesse of greyhoundes cometh of lygbt corage and of the good nature of her 
fader and modir, and also men may wel belpe to make hem good in the encharmyng 
of hem with other good greihoundes and fecde hem wel in the beest that he taketh." 

" In coursing/' says Markham, " you shall observe two things, blond and labour ; 
bloud, which is a hartening and animatbg of your dogge to delight in the pleasure, 
when he findes the reward of his paines taking ; for if a dog course continnally, and 
never kill, the sport will growe yrksome to him, and therefore, now and then, give 
him such advantage that he may kill the hare — then labour, which is contrary to 
killing ; for in it you must give the hare all indifferent advantage, both by lawe and 
otherwise, whereby she may stand long before the dogge and make him shewe his 
uttermost strength before he be able to reach her.*' 

4« So Xenopbon : Ifim 84 icol, Smw rod tipUnaof rhp Xotw, &y(i0^y, CytiF rhs leAna 
clff rk rpox^ "^ 7^ cffvoSer yfypwrtu, xol rk a^iUBta SiororoSsw h riwots roio^roif 



Natalia Comes 

de Venatione. 

L. I. 



Ntc nulla hinc merces sequitur te digna laborum 
In loca dura canes si duxeris, aspera montis 
Per juga syltestii populo vix pervia scpe. 
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Sot this exeiGifle is condaciTe to fimning and strengthening tfaor Cbaf. xxv. 
feet* llien station the man who leads them upon a conspi- 
enous and devated spot, and be sore that he does not slip a 
poppy when the hare has got much a-head, and is out of 
sight ; (notwithstanding the elder Xenophon advises it in regard 
to dogs that are to be practised at running on scent ; *) for if 
you sUp a greyhound puppy out of sight of her game, die 
runs wide, and jumps about, and is beside herself and be- 
wildered. And after she is full-grown, if a hare ha|qpen to 
escape her, she is never at rest, neither returning to her 
keeper, nor obeying his call, but, from eagerness for a course, 
continuing to run about wildly, like a mad dog, after nothing. ^ 
Let the man, then, that holds the puppy stand on such a spot 
as 1 have stated, ^ concealed from view at the point where it is 
most probable the tired hare ^ will come in the course of her 



Scilicet bine ungiiei tQlidc» corpoaque Ubori 
Aptiui est pwo, Bagnnn quod pertalit ante 



ante! 

Wbm tbei be at aojooroe, men sbuld lede bem out every day a myle or ij upon ffjimjifT of 

gravel, or upon rigbt an hard patbo, bi a zevere avde» bicaaae tbat ber foot may be tf ABf. 

harfer,- c. xiii. fol. 59. 



6. TUfH TMT c2ff Ixf^itar iuntoufubmif jc ur i fii ' Spartan bonnda, Castoriant and 
with regard to wbicb, Xenophon recommends that the bare shoold be out of sight p^ Venat. 
before thej be allowed to follow her ; lest, from being too near their game, soch as c. vii. 

are higb-coQiaged and ntift of foot might be injured by too much exertion in porsnit. 
It is anaeccseaiy to observe tbat the elder Athenian's remarks are inapplicable to the 
covaer'a boond, who runs entirely by the eye ; and the nearer he is slipped to the 
bare, if he be only jutt entered, the better. A hare will always beat a poppy in hia 
noviciate, unaided by an old and experienced bound. 

a. MaofOfUwp Uunf. 

Aven^Jou V Hw§n^ DmAoc mwb^ Havoms* AnoUon. Rhod. 

L. IV. vs. 1191. 
f • He BOir givea in detail bia iaatradions for eatenng grejhomd peppici to tkeir 

appointed game, in opposition to those of Xenopbon's seventh chapter ; nor can the 

■est experienced oousser add to them any tiling worth knowing, nor the moet igno- 

raat complain of Ifaeir insofficiency. 

S. H sPi^ ^ sPBt ^ Xtefiu *Ma^4w K«- To the same point sings the poet of 

Barga : 
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Cdaf. XXV. turns ; and when he sees her quite weaiy, let him slip the puppy 
close to her, neither before, nor directly opposite to her ; for 
the bitch rushing right upon her will overshoot herself, and the 
hare, with a wrench, easily skimming by, will of course leave 
the bitch far behind ; the latter with difficulty turning hersblf, 
as gallies sailing briskly a-head cannot readily tack, unless 
the rowing be much slackened before they are brought about. 
Let the hare, therefore, just pass by, and then let him slip 
obliquely after her. Some one should follow up quickly, as 
soon as the hare is caught, before the dogs are gorged with her 
blood. Not that the flesh of a hare is to be accounted of much 
worth by a person who courses for the beauty of the sport ; ^ 
but it is a bad thing to teach a greyhound to eat a hare. ^^ 



p. Ang. BargsBi 
Cyneg. L. ▼. 



L.III. 
Epigram. 47< 



Bookeof 
St. Albin's. 



Qfueque adeo mnlto jamdttdnm tarda labore 
Genoa trabat, primeTe annU iocaota jorente 
Continiid sate facili det C9de vorandani, 
Namqoe animom, ai ipes otim frottientiir i 
Ipse tas fibi virtatis mal^ conadot acrem 
Abjidt, et dobis, deipeiat pneniia pabns* 

9. O^ IrtiM^ rh Kp4a ipa mfA voAXov woafrhif Mpt is aedUXof awr yy i i oS rrt. And 
yet we find tbat tbe hare's fletb was in high estimation with epicures of old ; and 
a coursed hare ia particnlarly lauded bj Martial among the luxnrics of a country 
table, 

Leporemqne leaam Gallid cania dente. 

In our own coontiy, the sportsman was as attentive to supply the hall of banquet 
with its due portion of the delicate little animal, as tbe kennel with its appointed 
balow. 

Tbenne the loynes of the haaie loke ye not foifete ; 
But brynge theym to tbe kecbyn far the locdes 



says the dignified Prioress of Sopewell, in her metrical canons of hunting. 

See also " The Venery de Twety and of Biayster John Gifiaide." FouiUoax,p.SO. 
TorberriUe, p. 174. and Gerrase Markham, C. C. p. 8S. 

10. Ilonip^ /idBfifUk It certainly is wrong to allow a gieyhound to gorge himself 
with his game, after be has been suffidently instructed in tbe art of killing ; but no 
puppy should be hastily checked, when he has csugbt his harOy even though, in the 
words of old Gervase, " he may breake her." 
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Many a dog^ too, has been destroyed by gorging himself Cbap. xxv. 
while out of breathy after a long course, and has died of ^"* **•■*• 
suffocation. 

Dog-puppies must not be taken out coursing until they are cbap. XXVI. 
two year9 old,^ for their limbs become set at a much later period Age of enter- 
than those of bitches. Besides it is attended with no Uttle pnppiM. 
danger to take them out earlier, many a greyhoimd having 
been prematurely destroyed by a severe course before he was 
full-grown, and especially those of the greatest spirit and 
highest breeding ; for, in consequence of their spirit, they run 
to the very utmost of their power. 

The other practical points, already insisted on in reference to 
bitches, are equally to be attended to in regard to the other 
sex. Dogs are to be kept from copulation within the age Age of sexual 
stated ; for the seed being not yet matured in them, is generally '»*««®"^* 
weak and evanid, Ttaieanp 4 ^^^ vaticov. ^ The puppies them- 



1. Few connen w«it till the period specified beforo thej enter their dog-puppies : 
bet it occisionallj happens that dogs entered at fifteen months old, if they are large 
aid unset in their Umbs, break down under severe woili, and are rendered subse- 
qnentlj useless ; while others, again, more neat and compact of shape, will run at 
well at eighteen months as at any later period. 

•* Blen sbuld late renna no houndes/' says Duke Edmund, ^ of what eondicions mmp^ftr fit 
that thei be of, ne nat hunte with hem in to the tyme that the! were a xix mounthis CrOKe. c. ziii* 
oUe and passed, and also thei may hunt but ix yeer at the moost." ^^^ ^'* 

Venus immhiuit viics ! Luent. L. v. 

vs. 1016. 
— non ulla magis vires indnstria firmat, ViniL Georv 

Qnim Venerem et csBci itimulos avertere amoris. in. M9. 

Colomdla, who admits the dog and bitch to copulate much earlier than Anrian, is 
still aware of the mischievous consequences of the practice ; *' si tenerb cooceditur," De Re Rust. 
ays ha» ** cvpit et corpus et vires, anunosque degenerat." ^ ^"* ^' ^''* 

Blanda Yenus canibos non permittenda tenellis. Vanierii Pned. 

Rust. L. IV. 
As to the exact period at which the cdriit fpya of Oppian (Hal. i. 6SS.) should 

i, and their probable dmatioii» without risk of breediog from anfanab too fiff 
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Cbap« XXVI. selves loo are so utterly mined by it that you can never after-^ 
' wards, do what you will, remedy the error. Hie proper and 
seasonable time for sexual intercourse is from the completion- 
of the third year. * 



PoUu. 

L. ▼. C YII. 



Colamella 
De Re Rust. 
L. VII. c. zii. 

Plin. Hut Nmt. 
L. viii. c 40. 



Hist. Quadrup. 
L. I. De Cue. 



Georg. III. 
60. 



Fiacaitoiii 
Alcon. 



advanced in jean, there is some difference of opinion. According to Pollux, ikpa, 
ApConi lowfir wp6s wfJiptoctr n not yi^wiw, rf /tip Af^twi rerdprov Irous itftfiOfUpov, 
TSXfvraiby rh iy^omr f M tf^Xtia vpierlf , ti4xpi l^^wrfSof ffwhftfia^m, 

^ Mares jnv^niUter mqne in annot decern progenerant : post id tempos ineondis 
foBminis non videntnr habiles, qnoniam tenionim pigra soboles ezistit. FcBniinB coa- 
cipiont nsqne in annos novem, nee sont utiles post declmum,*' according to Colu- 
mella : while Plioy admits hoth dog and bitch at a jear old—" canum geoeribus 
annai partus, justa ad pariendum annua stas.** 

Conrad Gesner cites an ancient, nameless authority, to the following effect : 
" Mares qaarto anno gignere indpiant, (oper& scilicet hominnra admitteatium tunc 
primiim robustioris geoerandiB sobolis gratift,) fismtnaB tertio osque in nonum." 

If a coarser follow Virgil*s rale as to milch kine, in limiting the age of lus brood 
bitch for the purposes alluded to, he will find it perfectly applicable : 



^tas Lucmam justosqae pati hymeneos 
Desinit ante decern, post qaatuor incipit annos. 

After the fourth year, no greyhound can be depended on for fur running, and there- 
fore may be well spared^ to keep up the kennel stock, when no longer useful in the 
field: 



ut generosa canum tibi copia nunqoam 



Desit. 



Countrey Con- 
tentments. B. I. 
p. 47. 



Virg. Geoig. 
III. 90. 



Memestan. 
Cyneg. vs. 114. 



3. 'Arb rptrw fsh^ Irovr 4^Hr$at — ^* You shall obserre," says Markham, *' to have 
your dogges and bitches of equal and indifferent ages, as about three or foure years old 
at the roost. But in case of need, your bitch will endure a great deale longer than 
your dogge, and to breed with a young dogge on an old bitch, may bring forth an 
excellent whelpe." " Frigidus in Venerem senior — •" 

After describing a good-shaped bitch, Nemeaian adds : 

Hnic parilem suboutte marem, sic omnia magnum, 
Dum snperant vires, dum Icto flore juventus, 
Corporis et veais primssvi sanguis abondat. 
Namqoe graves morbi subeunt, segnisque senectos : 
Invalidamque dabunt non firmo robore prolem. 
Sed divrmt magis foetorae convenit etas. 
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And it should be thus managed : — watch the opportunity of Chap, xxvii. 

Time of sexual 
interconrse. 



Ta bii Ticenis plennm jam mensibas acrem 

In Venerero pennitte marem : sit fcemina, binos 

Que tulerit soles. Haec optima cora jagandis. 

GratkM wooM k«ire a gmcrd parity of obaracter in both male and female, 

Jange ptwa ergo, et majoxnm pigoove signa Cyneg. vs. 263. 

FflilBiiai. 

And Barganis agrees with him that the similarity should extend to the essential 
pohitt of age, shape, and bodily powers : 

^— cODJnnge una qui corpore, quique ^' Angelii 

Sint aetaie pares, alque iiedem viribus, ut mox ^^ ^ ^ ^* 

Ipsa tuis f Otis similis foBtnra sequator. 

Columella i« mistaken If be intends Ids observations on breeding in general, (de- 
livered in bis chapter on swine-breeding), to apply to the canine race. " In onmi De Re Rust 
genere qvadropedum/' says he, ** species maris diligenter eligitur, qnoniaro fre- ^* ^"* ^* ^* 
qnenter patri similior est progenies quam matrL" Markbam's comparative view of 
the merits of the male and female in breeding for the Celtic kennel will be found more 
practically correct. See Conntrey Contentments, B. i. The dam should be selected ^* ^* ^^^^ i* 
with the greatest attention to shape, pedigree, and character in the field ; nor should Countrey 
the same points be disregarded in the tire, but they are not so important in the latter. F^rme. c. xxii. 
Tbe chances, however, oTprodndng a good litter are greater in the ratio of excellence 
(TovKu^f) in both parents, their genealogical distinction, the blood of their " pro- 
sforam atavi," &c. for the reasons stated by the philosophic poet : — 

Fit qooque ot interdum similes existere avorum Lucretii 

Possint, et referant proavorum sspe figuras, L. i v. vs. 1212. 

Propterea quia moha Buidis priaordia nnkis 

Ifista too celant in corpese aepe parentes, 

QiUB patribus patres tradont a sttrpe profecta, &c. 

It ia evident from what the elder Xenophon says on the accoutrements of the 
dog, in the sixth chapter of his Cynegeticus, that the Grecian sportsmen took some 
pains to preserve the purity of breed of certain varieties of the dog. Sharp spikes 
were attached to the <rrtKfui4m or body -clothes ; iyKurtf^atUtfai 8i iyictinpilits, Xya 
rh yini ^uAdrrMrt, to prevent promiscuous connexion. 

The remarks of the text are defective on tbe subject of breeding, lea? mg much to 

s 
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the bitch being clear of vaginal blood ; for if she receive 
the seed before, it generally is not retained, but is washed oat 



be sapplied by experience snd refereDce to other muthoritiei. Arrian, however, wte 
too good a judge of the importance of polity of blood in the greyhound kennel to 
attend to the mongrel croaaes recommended by other cynegetical wiitert, whoie object 
leema to have been to induce sportsmen to correct the faults or defects of one apecies 
by crossing it with another in which the ^ opposite excellenciea aboanded« The 
andcnta, before the time of Arrian at least, had no idea of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of individuals of the same spedea by selecting from it other individoals in 
which the same defects were not apparent, bat rather " a redundancy of the desired 
excellency y coveted in the imperfect animal." Such is the plan of Gratins : 

Gratii Cyneg. Idcirco variis miscebo gentibos usom. 

19S* Quondam inconsultis mater dabit Umbrica Gallia 

Sensam agilem, trax^ animos de patre Gelonas 
Hyrcano, et nmae tantum Calydonia lingnn 
Ekibit vitium patre emendata Molosao.- 
Scilicet ex omni florem virtute capessnnt, 
Et tequitur natura Cavens. 

De Re Rust. Varro, however, speaking of the breed of the ahepherd's dog, says " magni 
L. II. c. IX. interest ex semine esse canes eodem;** by which he means tliat it sboold not be 
crossed with any hunting breed. But in the "Geoponica" we are cautioned against 
L. XIX. c. I. allowing those of the tame litter to have sexual connexion with each other, ^A^- 
rtadai fiii vorc ol ix t^s o^r^t fiirrpbt Krrt f ic^f f rp wp6s iiXkfiXovs fd^ti xpfinuuno — 
a circumstance the more remarkable, becauae breeding in and in (^sirarm 9w4muri) 
was general in other animals, though not practised in the canine tribe : 

Ovid. Met. Coeuntque animalia nullo 

^ ^« CsBtera delicto, nee habetur turpe juvencss 

Ferre patrem tergo, fit equo sua filia conjux. 

Oppian's tale to the contrary is not worthy of attention. 

The Greek poet of the Chase goes a little farther than his Cynegetical predecesaois 
on the subject of breeding. His concubinage is promiscuous, and he seems indifferent 
whether the varieties united be both of a mild, or both of a aavage disposition, or 
each different in its type and character. The male and female are to be suited to 
each other, and of superior excellence— 

Cyneg. i. Spftma r' iAX^Aouriy, ioueSra t^ ^ox^^ ^Acu 

vs. 392. 

Then uiiitinig the. Arcadian with the Elean, the Cretan with the Pannonian, the 
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by the blood, * xaBcanp tuIs ywai^l ; and you must here pay her Chap. XXVII. 
particular attention, as it is only for a short interval. of time 



Cuian with the Thnuaan, the Tusoui with the Spartan, and the Sarmatian with the 
Iberiio, be conchides with a preference of pare blood : 

gens ona tamen felicior oni Natalia Comet 

Naicitor ez specie. de Venat. 

L. I. 

Belinde Balla in his ^ Anunadvernonea*' has evidently mistaken Oppian's meaning 
in the latter part of tbis citation. The poet alludes to an onion of the qualities of 
indiTidoals of the ame variety of dog ; and not, as supposed by the French critic, to 
keeding i» aatf fm, or proximity of blood, in the same family — a practice as degene- 
rative in the canine race, if persevered in for a length of time, as the Stagirile has 
observed it to be in the human species. See Aristot. de Rhetoric^ L. xx. c. 17. 
Brodaos very properly explains lutwi^vXa by V^iA^vKa in bis anootations. And 
Conrad Oesner, with his usual accuracy, says : '* Prvstantissiroi qoidem canes in suo Hist. Quad, 
qmque geneie fiop^A4M siut, id est, ex unius generis parentibos prognati : verum ^* '* P* ^^^* 
saperflaa vcnatoram cura miscere etiam diversa gene ra^ que qoidem innumera sunt, 
adinvenit." 

Ipsa tamen generi sua cuique est maxima virtus. P. Angelii 

£t quamvis variis proles geaitoribus orta Bargsi Cyneg. 

Testetarqoe animos, et magnum robur avorum ; 

laque uno interdum geminetur pectore duplex 

Utilitas i tamen ilia alieno protinus usu 

Degenerat, semperque roagis produdt inertem 

Progeniem, et patri& longe a virtute remotam. 

1. T^ M Jrari^ci^ia rcuir mvli' kmh iifiiptus yitwrw,' trvfifiairti 8i Sfta md hcapait Aristotelis 
oiSotoir iw^ r^ Xfov^ Tovry od wf>oaUmu 6x*^» *^* ^i^ 'tm fitrii ra^as hrrii ^j*^ Animal. 
V^pws* T^ 7^ wdffas Seicfi o'Kv^ ^fiipas rirrafm Ktd 94Ka &s hfi rh wo\i, 

Dat Venus accessus, et blando fcsdere jungit. Gratii Cynee. 

vs. I6S. 

The son of Gryllus recommends (c. vii.) the same watchful delay to insure fruitful 

intercoorse : ftyciy M KeeretwauofUraSf &a Oarrov iyidfAovts ylyvwrrai, wphs icinu 
ipfoBo^s, The term KwroMavoyuhas here signifies " when their heat is beginning to 
remit a little," and not, as rendered by Blane, " in a quiet manner.*' 
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Chap. XXVII. that she prefierves her beat after the vagmal blood has 

stopped. 
Suiubie age in A bitch's age may be considered good for the purpose from 
breeding. the second to the seventh year. ^ 



Cha p. It is best for the dog and bitch to be shut up by themselves^ 

Mode of sexual ^^^ ^ ^® ^^* ^^ Sight while together. * For open and public 

intercouree. copulations, if wc may believe sportsmen, are not prolific;' 



Fracastorii 
AlcoQ. 



Bis qoinas tamen ante dies, accensns oferqoe 
In venerem, venere abstiueant ; sic plena libido 
Acrins exstimolat, viresque ail semioa pnebet 
Hinc mnjor ioboles, atqne inde valendor exit. 

8. *Aytt0ii 9k rp (hyXcIa ^^uda, &c. MarTellous tales are oa record of periods oiocli 
later than the seventh year, in which bitches have given buth to nameroos progenies ; 
but Arrian has specified a limited tone within which a greyhound bitch may be con- 
sidered at being at the acme of her t>odily powers, and likely to yield such a litter as 
will not disappoint the expectations of the Veltrarins. To Mr. Pope we are indebted, 
in bis endeavour to reconcile with probability the age of the UooMfic ArgiiS|-~ 



Odyssey, 
B. XVII. 
304. 



▼8. 



The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roU'dy- 



for the almost incredible case of a gravid bitch of the age of twenty-two years. After 
iElian. Hist, which, we may well exclaim in the words of the Greek natoralist, oAcovr oM "Apyas 
Animal. L. vii. ^ i^^p fuiBorolrifAa ^v^ i ^7c *0^pCy ahw, oUk mifotos wmifrueSt ! 

1. Xenophon merely lays that the dog and bitcb should be iyMi, and the Fa- 
liscian adds that they be of tried spiiity 



Cyneget. 
VM. 266. 



The Chace. 
B. IV. 



£t primom expertos animi, qae gratia prima est, 
In venerem jungnnt, &c. 

for every longing dame select 
Some happy paramour ; to him alone 
In leagues connubial join. Consider well 
His lineage ; what his fathers did of old, 
Chiefs of the pack, &c. 

2. Al 7^ 4¥ T(f 4fi/^€a^7 6fuXim o( y^iftai. This ridiculous notion, though doubt' 
fully advanced in the manual, is supported by many of the old Cynegetica. 
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but such as are effected by dogs in private are reported to 
succeed.^ 

Bitdies, after being warded, may be led oat, as walking 
about ' is condnciTe to their strength;^ but they must not be 



Cbap. 
XXVIU. 



Management 
afterwards. 



Cjnograpb. 
CurioB. p. 64. 



Ariitot. Hist. 
Aniiual. L. vi. 



Sed fnutri longua piopezat labor, abdita ai non Gzatii Cyneg. 

Altai in latebras, nnique inclota marito ** ^* 

Fcemifla, see patitar Teneris sub tempore mcKbos 
Ilia* Deque emeritad aerrat fastigia landis. 
Primi compleziUy dalciasima prima voluptas. 
Hone veneri dedit impatiens natura fororem. 

The credalous antbor of tbe Cynograpbia Coriosa adds to the absurdity of tbe 
notion bj saying, *' Si turn videantor canes, venationi inutiles parient," borrowing 
the same from tbe Cynoiopbiom, wbere such an opinion it said to be tbe result of 
long e^;>erience. See Cynosopb. c. ii« 

S. Kt^OKtral re c^vr 4ic /Aua ^x*^ KiKoy t^ rovro ytprrai ftdiKtarn h rob Kkhrouffi 
T&t 3x«ir Smo^ yitp htipirru wKnpovffi^ sayi tbe Stagirite : and again be remarks, 
that tbe Spartan dog and bitcb are more inclined to copulate after exercise, a £act well 
known to sportimen : vorf^'arrii 7^ fioAAor S^nwroi hx^^w^t h hfjovrrts* (See 
Scaliger's note on tbe passage, L. vr. c xx.) This circumstance is idso noticed by 
£lian and JnHus PoUnx. Indeed tbe author of tbe Onomasticon, in a passage that 
has escaped tbe obiervation of commentators, throws considerable light on tbe text, 
whicb is here rather obscure. See L. ▼. c. vi. 61. of tbe Onomasticon* 

Nee print optatam in Tenerem dimitte voientes, 
Qoam rapido qoastis cunu, quam corpora mnlto 
Sole fatigatis ▼ehementior ingroat asstns. 
Inde deoem noctes, totidemqoe ex online luces 
Abde domi, corsosque omnes prohibere memento. 

4. A greyhound bitch may be taken out conning for ten days after hating been 
warded, but not longer — " Da requiem gravida, solitosqae remitte labores.*' Walk- Gratii Cyneg, 
mg exercise, however, should be continued tiU tbe period of parturition arrive. ^'' ^^' 

" II est prouv6 qu*une lice couverte, qu*on laisse au clienil, s'engraisse et s*app^- Encyc.M^od. 
taatit en cesNBt de traTsiUer, et qn'en oet 4tat elle fait ses chiens avec peine, et SurlesCbastet. 
souvent mdne eUe meort dane rop^tion"— " on la fait prooMner de terns en tent '^' 
dehors, par nn Talet de cfaieas/' &c. &c. 

The period of meriae gestation is in tbe Celtic greyboond tbe same •» in otbet 
varieties of the canine tribe : 



P. Aagelii 
Bargsi Cyneg. 
L. ▼. • 



Mox com se biii& formftrit laropade Ph<ebe 
Ex quo passu nuuem genitalia viscera torgent. 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. vi. ISO. 
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Chap. 
XXVIII. 



slipped again to a hare, for ''fear of being destroyed by over- 
straining or excessive fatigue. The dog likewise should not be 
let loose after a hare until he is recovered from his exhaustion, 
and invigorated by an interval of at least sixty days' rest. 
After which there will be no obstacle to his being coursed. ^ 



Chap. XXIX. The most favourable season for breedii^ is the spring of the 
seaKm.^ year, * as the temperature is mediate between hot and cold. 



Hist. Qoadrup. 
De Caae. 



Virgil. Georg. 
III. 272. 

Oppian. 

Halieut. L. i. 

▼8. 47S. 



FoecundoB aperit partus matura gravedo 
Continad, larg^oe vides stiepere omnia prole ! 

' Conrad Gesner remarks : ** obflervavi in canibos noatris nonmiUas catellas gessisie 
uterom praeciid diebos 60, nonnollas uno inauper aat duobos. Peregrina leporaria 
nostra exceilens tulit oterum diebus 63." 

5. Thp iffwa fjiii ipUpcu M Kaef^, This caation is nnneoesaary for modem 
coorsers, who rarely use the same bound in the field and kennel, for coaraing the 
hare, and supplying the pack with high-bred successors. But if the same dog be 
employed for both purposes, the interval specified for the restoration of his powers is 
not too long. The Cynosophium, however, suggests a shorter period of SO days, 
during which nutritious food is to be administered, and then the staUkn honnd may 
be again taken out for sport. 

1. Although the rule has its exceptions, (see BrodsBus in Oppianum, p. 42.) 
Aristotle's observation, that animals in general ^/la vpis vhv wi^vatri^p in the vernal 
season, will be found correct. 

Vere magis, quia vere calor redit ossibns. 

ffta^ tk ifXvtAs ohrpot iMor/Koitp *A^po8(n|f 
Kol ydfiot ifi^httrty koI AaX^Xnt ^iX^nfrt f 
watrv Zaoi ytudi^ re ^tp4afiiopf cS t^ &v& ic6kw9v9 



' All the Cynegetica agree with Arrian as to the sprmg being the most fit season for 
De Venatione. breeding and rearing puppies. 'H y^ &pa wp6t rhs tA^fims rtof kuvSv Kpmimi offnr, 
says Xenophon ; and the same opinion is repeated by the copyists of later date, with 
tittle addition. Indeed, the reasons alleged in. the text are the best that can be 
adduced for preferring the spring to any other season : 



C. VII. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. I. V. 376. 
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Winter is not propitious for rearing puppies, more especially on Chap, XXIX. 
account of the want of milk : ^ and summer is distressing to 
the dams for suckling. Autumn is worse than spring for this 
reason, that the winter arrests the whelps before they are 
thoroughly formed. ^ 



p. 36. 



The CynoMphiom ipecifiei Janaary tnd February as the best breedmg months. 
" La droite taisoD," says FooillouZy *' en laqaelle doivent naistre est en Mars, AtiiI, La V6nerie. 
et May, qne le tempi est temp6r6, et que les chalenrs ne sont trop f 6h6mentes." P* ®* 

He gives the same reasons as oar author for avoiding ramroer and aotumn, and is, of 
course, foUowed verbatim by Tnrberville. Markham would " put them together to Ck>antrey Con- 
bgendcr and breed, ey ther in Janaary, February, or March, according as they shall ^°^°^^^* *^' '* 
grow proud ; for those are the three most principall monthes in the yesre for hound, 
bitches, or bratches, to be limed in : not but that they may conceive and bring forth 
as good whelps hi other monthes ; bat because there will be mach losse of time in 
the entering of them." He farther enjoins that '' the moone be eyther in the signe 
Aqoacias or Gemini ; for it is held amongiBt the best huntsmen of this land^ that the 
whelpes that are ingendred under those two signes, wil never runne mad, and for the 
most part the litter wiU have at least doable so many dogge whelpes as bitch 
whelpes." 

t« "AXXms re Ktd laroptq^' ydXtutros* The want of this essential article of nutriment 
lenders the winter objectionable for the rearing of whelps ; but its abundance in the 
spring gives to this season an additional claim : 



passim nam lactis abundans 
Tempus adest, albent plenis et oviiia mulctris. 

S. *Ori X9tiiirw ivtXa/ifiiMti rk aiofXdiua. The greyhound poppy is remarkably 
tender and susceptible of cold ; indeed Fronto says that the whelp of the pastoral 
dog requires to be fostered in warmth, 8vffxt(/M^r ydp km rovro rh {uo9 : and if an 
anioia], necessarily of a hardy constitution, be, when yoang, impatient of severe cold, 
we shaU readily acknowledge the importance of such a seasonable birth for the deli- 
cate Celtic whelpy as will give him durmg bis period of growth two summers to one 
winter. ** H fitut, aotant qu'il est possible, faire couvrir les lices 4 la fin de I'hiver 
on an commencement du printems, par la raison que les jeunes chiens, a qui les froids 
scat tonjoors nmsibles, ont pour euz deux 6t6s centre un hiver, et qa*en consequence 
lis s'^dvent plus augment." 

It M an essential part of kennel management to support brood bitches with the 
most nutritious aliment. Varro (in GeopooiciB) recommends barley bread, in prefe* 
rence to wheaten, as more nutritious, with mutton broth from bones, &c. poured over 
the bread, to be given before whelping ; and afterwards, barley meal with cow's- or 
goat's milk, boiled bones, and water to drink. The same instructions are delivered, 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. vs. 158. 



Geoponic. 
L. xiz. c. II. 



Encyc. Method. 

Les Chasses* 

p. 1S9. 



Geoponic. 
L. zix. c. 1. 
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Cbap. XXX. If you wish a brood-bitch to recover her previous speed,* 
Management you must Dot let her Buckle her whelps. * except merely to 

after whelping. ^ f f r J 



Callimacb. H. 
in Dian. 



almost ainoKt^tl, by Varro, de Re Rastic&, L. ii. c. ix. In the latter xeferenoe, the 
author expressly says the bitches are more noorished by barley than wheaten bread, 
" magis eo alantnr, et lactis pnebent roajorem facnltatem." Bat the experiments of 
the late Sir H. Davy on the qoantom of notritious matter contained in the different 
varieties of bread com, and the test to which they have been pat, in kennel feeding, 
by practical sportsmen, induce as to believe that the " Scriptoree de Re Rnstici ** are 
mistaken on this point The farina of wheat is the best food for brood bitches, 
boiled with milk^ or scalded with meat-broth. Of the importance of keeping brood 
bitches oo highly natritioos food, the old hootsman, Pan, " Deus Arcadis,'* was 
folly aware ; for Diana foand him carving a lyoz for their repast : 

— Ikfo y adXof 
*ApiraSacV ^^ naytft* 6 8^ Kp4a Xvyxhs fro^cyc 
VUuMoXiiiSy Tfo ol roKdScf k^s tUtip tSoi«y. 

• 

1. The nomber of whelps in a litter varies nrach. The translator's experience 
affords instances of twelve at a birth, and of a solitary puppy, from the same Celtic 
dam. Aristotle states the former number to be the greatest in a canine litter ; bat 
Julius Caesar Scatiger (a celebrated dog-fancier) certifies, in bis annotations on the 
Stagirite*s Animal History, a litter of foorteen whelps, as within his own knowledge : 
and this is again surpassed by the case of the canis leporaria recorded by Aldrovan- 
dus, " Cams leporaria hie Bononis, unicft fcetur^, catulos aeptenos sapra decem enixa 
est." 

2. Mil ifif iierp4^v tdrrl^. Whether the bitch be again required for the field or 
not, no humane coarser will allow her to sackle more than four or five whelps. If 
she be young, Colomella advises that the first litter should be taken from her : " pri- 
mus effoetas partus amovendus est, quoniam tiruocula nee recte nutrit ; et edncatio 
totios habitOs aufert incrementum." Nemesian also destroys the first litter, and the 
smallest pops of subsequent litters : 

Sed quamvis avidus, primos contemnere partus 
Malueris, mox non omnes notrire minores. 
Nam tibi d pladtum populosos poscere fcstas. 
Jam macie tennes, succique videbis inanes, 
Pugnantesque diu, qoisnam prior ubera lambat, 
Distrahere iovalidam lassato viscere roatrem. 

De Re Rost. «< in nntiicatu secundum partom," says Vairo, '^ si plares sont, statim eligere 
opoitet quot inWue veKs, reBqoos abjicoM : quam pawcissimos reliqoeris, tare optimi 



Aristotelis 

Hist. Animal. 

L. Ti. 286. 

Aldrovandi 

de Quad. Digit« 

Vivip. L. III. 



De Re Rust. 
L. vix.c 12. 



Cynegrt 
▼s. tS4. 



L. II. c 9. 
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lighten any excess of milk, — and then put them to other Chap. XXX. 
bitches, selecting such as are well-bred: for the milk of 



10 alendo fiont propter copUm lactis." Fronto also agrees with him, and out of a 
litter of teren leoommends only three or four to be left with the mother ; out of threp, 
only two* 

Manj are the diagnostics, recorded in the ancient Cjnegetica, to assist the classic 
sportsman in selecting the most promising puppies : 

turn deinde monebo, 
Ne matrem indocilis natomm turha fatiget, 
Percensere notis, jamque inde ezcemere parros. 
Signa dabunt ipsas, teneris vix artubus hseret 
lUe toos olim non defectoras bonores : 
Jamque ilium impatiens equie vehementia sortis 
Extulit, alTectat roatemft regna sub alvo. 
Ubera tola tenet, a tergo liber aperto, 
Dum tepida indulget terris dementia mundi. 
Verum nbi Caurino perstrinxit frigore vesper 
Ira jacet, tnrb&que potens operitur inerti. 
Illins d manibus vires sit cura futuras 
Perpensare : levis deducet pondere fratres : 
Nee me pignoribus, nee te mea carmina fallent. 

Nemeaian demands our assent to a novel and somewhat cruel mode of ascertaining 
the best puppies of a numerous litter, and states that it is founded on actual experi- 
ment: ' 

qus prodidit usus 
Percipe, et intrepidns spectatis annuo dictis. 
Pondere nam catuli poteris perpendere vires, 
Corporibusque leves gravibus pnenoscere cnrsus. 
Qnin et flammato ducatur linea longe 
CircuitUy signetque habilem vapor igneos orbem. 
Impond in medio possis consistere circo. 
HQc ooines catuli, hue indiscreta feratur 
Turba, dabit mater partus examine honestos, 
Judicio natos servans, trepidoqoe periclo. 
Nam postquam conclusa videt sua germina flammis, 
Continoo saltu transcendens fervida sonso 
Vinda, rapit rictu primum, portatque cubili ; 
Mox aliuro, mux deinde alium. Sic consda mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem virtutis amore. ^\v» , . 

T 



Geoponic. 
L. XIX. c. 2. 



Gratii Cyneget. 
vs. 287. 



Nemeaian. 
Cyneget. 
vs. 144. 
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Chap. XXX. degenerate curs is not congenial to high-bred puppies. ^ If, 
however, the dam herself appear no longer serviceable for 



Cynosoph. 

C. III. 



HUt. Quad. 

L. I. p. 178. 

De Cane. 

Hist. Nat. 
L. VIII. c. 40. 



P. Aogelii 

Bargsi Cyneg. 

L. ▼. 



Ejofldeni 
L. V. 



Markham's 
Countrey Con- 
tentments. B. I. 
p. 48* 



The same diagnostics occnr in the Cynosophinm of Demetrins, and the Alcon of 
Frocastorios. The fonner says, the dam ^vcucf riA v6$^ haxfAnt rh fit^fUmot 
Kol l(iyci> and recominends the refose to be disposed of by sale or gilt» after haviag 
been placed under foster-parents. The heavier whelps should be placed, acoordiBg 
to this writer, under their own dam. But, of coarse, our diagnostic canons auist 
vary with each variety of dog. Geaner reconciles the conflicting opinions of the 
Greek and Latin Cynegetica, on the selection of poppies, in these words : " ego ita 
conciliirim, ut ad robar prvfeiendi sunt graviores ; ad celeatatem, let iores.** 

" Optimus'in fcetu," says Plioy, " qui noviisime cemere indpit, aut qnem fert 
primum in cnbile foeta :*' and he ii supported by the Vffgilian poet of Barga — 

Namque ea qnem secum tulit in stramenta, toroque 
Conposoit prinraro, prinxiqae affecit honore, 
lUe alios omnes cursaque animisqne superhii 
Vincet ovans, sinral ac loris ezire solotb 
Quiverit, et saltn transgresins inania campi 
Intervalla cito diffugerit ocyus Euro. 

He condemns the large and heavy pap as likely to be hereafter defidmt in speed : 

Continao cujas subsidnnt pondere membra 
Atque artns major moles gravat, ille volocri 
Insuetus cursa longe post ultima fratraro 
Terga relinquetur, frustraque optabit adempta 
PrsMniaque, et roulto perfusam sanguine praedam. 

« Touching greyhounds," says the practical author of Countrey Contentments, 
** when they are poppies or young whelpes, those which are most raw-boned, leane, 
loose-made, sickle or crooked bought, and generally unknit in every member, are 
ever likely to make the best dogges, and most shapely : but such as in the first three 
or foure monthes, are round, and close trust, fat, straight, and as it were full sum'd 
and knit in every member, never prove good, swift, or comely." 

The courser, in selecting youngsters from a numerous litter, will not be indif- 
ferent to 

The marks of their renown'd progenitors — 
Sure pledge of triumphs yet to oome ; 



but will preserve all such *' with joy," while he casts *' the dwindling refuse to the 
merciless flood," fearful of overloading " the indulgent mother." 

S. T^ 7^ '''^^ hffWvSov T^Ua ov lifyupuKiw rais yttvaUus. It is difficult to prove 
that the quality of the milk of varieties of the same species of animal is absolutely 
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conreiiig, it is best to leave the whelps with their own mother ^ Cbap. xxx. 
and not to put them under a foster-parent.^ For the growth is 



Noct. Atdc. 
L. XII. c. I. 



dUfoittBC, tnd pvodnctiTe of effecti, beyond its pbytical notriment, npon the innate 
poven and propenilties of tlie yoong animal supported by it : and yet sncb an opi- 
nion ia too nnc^ ooontenanced by naturalitta to make ut unhesitatingly condemn it 
aa destitnte of all foondation. It was a favourite notion of ancient physiologista, and 
onny moial inferences were drawn from it by Galen and others. " Non frustra 
creditnm eat,** says A. Gelliua, on the authority of the philosopher Favorinns, " sic- 
ati Talent ad fingendas corporis atque animi fimilitudines vis et nature seminia, non 
seciU ad eaadem rem lactia quoqne ingenia et proprietatea valere ; neque in homini- 
bua id aolum, sed in pecudibna quoque animadf ersum," dec. Wherefore Sir Thomas 
Elyot enjoina, when speaking of nntricatioo, " a nourse shonlde be of no ser? ile The Govemoor. 
coodicioot or Tyce notable : for aa some anndent writers do suppose, of^ntymes the ^* '* ^' ^^' 
chylde ancketh tho Tyoe of hys nouryse with the mylke of her pappe." See 
dt'a Eogliab Gentleman, p. 04. 



•2 8i r^ TM wunnii emAoMrrpo^ij lUfUktfrtu, 
IKfl woi^ iifUky§ff0ai aK^KoKos vto(hi\ii futf 
cUyfir, 1^ vpofidrmv, ^i^ oUiHii<n K^vattr 
^ ydp TM pmOpoi re koI o^iSokoI fia^A&ouv, 

Nee unquam eoa quorum geneioaam volurona indolem conservare, patiemur alienae 
natricis uberibos educari ; quoniam semper et lac et spiiitna matemns loog^ magis 
iagenii atqne incrementa corporis angent. 

4. Kfdb-ieror ifp M rj rtKoCap, — Arrian here copies bis predecessor almost 
veibatim ; bat in addition to ther^TcUa ityMi^ Ktd rh wt^vpia of the former, the latter 
adda koI ml rtpiiSoAal ^(Xoi. The dasaic reader will remember the pathetic address 
of Andromacbe in the Troadea, 

It is tme that a foeter-mother may ** cheriah kind — an alien o£Biprmg/' and 
*' picaacd" we nay *' behold her tenderness, and hospitable love/' bat instances are, 
I belieTey most rare of greyboond puppies, suckled by alien daois of mongrel blood, 
repaying the oonraer for the trouble of rearing tbem. Oof ykp rh ruihw rpo^^ l^ci 
frinf8f(ar f &r rlxp : and it is in vain that we make the unnatural attempt, al yitp 
Btptmttu ml IXkArftmi oftc sifflv oi^i/iei, according to both Xenophons ; whereas " les 
jeonea chiena, nourris par leur propre mere, seroient plua forta et mieux portana que 
oeux qoi aont nomria d'nn lait Stranger." " When a bitch hath wbelpee," says Tur- 
berrille, " let a maaliffe bitch (one matine, FouiUoax) give sucke to ,one halfe, and 
yon aliaU find that they will never be so good as those which the damme did bring 

•p." 



Oppian.Cyneg. 
I. 4S5. 
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Chap. XXX. stinted by a stranger's nursing, (as the other Xenophon 
declares,) but the mother's milk and breath are cherishing to 
her puppies. 



Chap. XXXI. When puppies can run about, Xenophon properly recom- 
^"^ujpres"'*^ mends that they be fed with milk ; i for the filling them with 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
III. 107. 



Gratii Cyneg. 
vs. 304. 



Colaroella 
De Re Rast. 
L. .Tii. c. 2. 

Nemesian. 
Cyneg. Ts. 161. 



Cynograpb. 

Curiosa. 

p. IS. 



MatfiUv of 
^amt, c. XI [. 

fol. 51. 



^iKrpw M icpailp irrd^w B96r 

r6(rffO¥ pa ^ivis icpartp^arop &AA»y. , 

1. Xp^ ydXaieri iyorp^ir aind. See Ch. viii. where he also speaks of milk food ; 
and Xenophon. de VenaU c. vii. 4. The latter recummends milk for the first year : 
ical ols fil\Act rhp Smarra xp^pop /Su^caOoi, HxXo Zh firfiip — al yitp fioffuat wXiffffUPot 
TUP aKvXoKimp iuurrp^^vo'i iricffAii, ir^tftaffi p6ffovs ifiwotov<n, icai rjk irrhs ttuca 
ylypfrai, 

turn deniqae foetO 
Cam desunty opeiit fregitque indostria matres, 
Tmnseat in catulos omnb tntela relictos. 
Lacte novam pubem, fadliqae tuebere maaft. 
Nee luzus alios avidsqiie impendia Wtas 
Noscant. 

ColumeUa also, and the Carthaginian poet, adroinbter milk to tbe young fiy, and 
Pollux with his copyist PauUini adds thereto the blood of the game to wbich the 
hounds are to be afterwards entered; '* Quod si effoeta lacte deficitur, caprinum 
maxime con^eniet prasberi catulis, dam fiant mennum qaatuor :' 



.»» 



Interdumqoe cibo cererem cam lacte ministta, 
Fortibus at saccis teneras conflere medallas 
Possinty et Talidas jam tone promittere vires. 

'* Probe aatem despiciendom/' says the credoloua physician of Eisenach, on the 
authority of Jalios Pollox, *'cai generi singulos applicare Telis, ut eoram animaliam, 
que venationi sunt destinata, sangolncm cum offis statim post sblactationem submi-^ 
nisties," &c. 

«' Thei bay grete node of bur dame," according to Duke Edroand, ** in to the tyme 
that thei be ij monethis olde, and than thei shuld be fedde with gootis mylke or with 
kowes mylk and croraes of brede ymade smale and put there inne ; and specially in 
the morowe and at nyght by cause that y*. nyghc is more cold than the day and also 
men shuld geve hem crommes in fflesh brothe and in this wise men may norfshe bem 
tyl thei be of half yeere olde." 
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heavy food distorts their legs, and occasions diseases in their Chap. XXXI* 
bodies. And as to giving dogs short names of easy pronuncia* 



Largos tIccos solet eue nuudmo damno. BloDdos de 

Canibut, &c. 

li werj rarelj happens that the xCmif ifrnSicos m deficient in milk for nz or eight Oppian. 

weeks after the birth of her progeny ; Halieut. L. i. 

• itf. 

foemina queque Locretii L. v. 

Cum peperit dolci repletor lacte, quod omnia 8®^* 

Impetos in mammas convertitur ille alimenti : 

but if the pappies do not thrive on the nutriment they derive from their dam, it is 
probably deficient in quantity, and shonld be dispensed with altogether as soon as 
they will lap cow's milk saffident for their lopport. 



Tom tn aded (nam tempos erit) jam parce parenti, p. Angelii 

Eshtostis parce nberibus. Bed mollia nondom BargaBi Cyneg. 

L V. 

Sobdocenda tamen natis alimenta, led baosto * 

Pascendi lactis, cujos molctralia pingoet 
Implenint Taccs, et redeontes rare capellae. 

Tarbenrille ssyt, " the longer they tast of their dammes teat, the more they shall Booke of 
take of her complexion and natore." And when weaned, " it is best/' he remarks, ilonting. p. 32. 
" to bring them op abroad with milke, bread, and all sorts of pottages, and yoo shall 
ondentand that to bring them op in Yillages of the coontry, is moch better than to 
bring tbe^l op m a botcherie :" *' aox vilUges, et non aux boucheries/' Fooillooi p. 0. 

How close is the analogy " toocbing the acceleration of growth and statore/' in Lord BiMKm's 
the homan and canine sobject 1 In breeding for the kennel, Lord Bacon's observa- ^^ History, 
tions may be tnmed to some accoont. ** Excess of noorishment," says he, "is ' 

hnrtfol ; for it maketh the child corpolent, and growing in breadth rather than in 
height." " The natore of it may not be too dry, and therefore children in dairy 
coontries do wax more tall, than where they feed more opon bread and flesh;" 
*' over-dry noorishment in childhood potteth back statore." Upon which principle 
Albertos Magnns orders liqoid food for the dog, becaose his temperament is dry. 

It is seldom that the practical coarser will differ from the advice of old Gervase Coantiey C6n- 
Bfaikbam; hot when he says, '* if the hoose yoo keep be of great receite, and many ^nitments. B. i. 
servants, yoo shall let yoor cooke bring op yoor whelpes, and yoor dairy-malde yoor 
second best, and the rest yoo shall put forth amongst yoor friends or tensnts, accord- 
ing onto the love yon possesse in the coontry," I am inclined to invert the merits of 
the respective claimants on the litter, placing la coisiniere at the bottom of the list. 



— — onto thy choicest friends Somerville. 

Commit thy valued prise : the rustic dames • The Chace* 

B. IV. 
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Cbap. xxxr. tioiiy^ in this we should also attend to him; for the names 

Xenophon's which he has enumerated, (in part the invention of others, and 

inscroctions . 

approved, some of his own creation), are cleverly composed. 

Care of brood- But if you do not as yet wish your bitches to breed up any 

M^y^' puppies, you must take the greatest possible caie of them 

McUe. while under distress in consequence.' For when they have 



Colamella 
de Re KiuL 
L. VII. c. 12* 



Cjrneg. I. 
44S. 



De Venat. 
L.I. 



Hercules 
Stroau 



Shall at thy kennel wait, and in tbeif lapa • 

Receivf thy growing hopes, with many a kirn 
Caren, and dignify their little charge 
With some great title, and reaoonding name 
Of high import. 

3. See Xenophon de Venat. c. vii. 6. All the names left us by Xenophon, Aniao, 
and Columella, are dissyllabical. Nominibus autem non longissimis appellandi sunt, 
quo celeritts qnisque vocatus ezaudiat ; nee taiuen breviaribut, qnam qun duabns 
syllabis enuntientur. Oppian names bis puppies, while young and tractable. 

By which Gesner supposes the names should be *' ozytona.*' Natalia Cornea agrees 
with his predecessors : 

ponantur nomina cuique 
Certa cani, teneatque ad snmmum syllaba bina : 
ProtinJis nt noscat voces, et verba vocantnm. 

The indefatigable German naturalist has alphabetically arranged all the classic 
names of the Greek and Roman kenneb that have descended to us. We find in his 
canine vocabulary, those of Xenophon, Ovid, Coinroellay and others of ancient days ; 
and some from Blond us (of which Gesner disapproves) of more modem use. Hyginus 
has a copious list of canine appellatives in his ISltt fable, entitled '* Diana." And 
one of the most chaste poets of the fifteenth century supplies the kennel vdth 

bona naribus Heureaiiebne, 
Theragtts, Gey pete, Thoissa, MelsBua, Cylindus, 
Chstodesqne hirtus setis, domitorque feraium 
Thciidamas, veloxque Lagois, et ocyur ilia 
Protodomus, longpqne legens compendia passu 
Macrobates, Lenconque rapaci et cum Harpage Tberoa. 

3. El 8i f4 vtf i$4hois vitvXaic€vaat. Schneider is of opinion that Arrian is here 
cautioning the courser against running a bitch, whom it has been deemed prudent to 
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oeased to give sock, their teats become turgid and full of Cbap.XXXL 
milky and the parts beneath the belly distended. At which 
time, it is not safe to loose them after a hare, — for their flanks 
may be burst asunder: nor should you let them play with 
another dog, as, by contending and striving with him beyond 
their strength, they may be placed in equal danger. 

It is best to wait till their teats are become flaccid*. And 
you will have a proof that it is safe to take them out, when the 
hair falls off abundantly, as you stroke it with your hand. 
They are then, I think, free from the distress they laboured 
under on account of their milk, and are ready for coursing. * 



The greyhound bitch is fleeter than the d<^,^ but the dog Chap. XXXII. 

Estimate of 
Sexes. 



put aside Irooi taking the dog, and whose milk-veuelt are distended towards the 
dose of the period of gestation, as if she were actually pregnant. This interpretation 
IS ingenious, and may be tenable ; bnt as I find no such caution in any ancient author, 
and hare nerer seen any mischief accrue from running a bitch at the time alluded to, 
(though her speed is certainly impaired by the constitutional plethora of the period ;) 
andy moreover, as it magnifies a very unimportant circumstance in the physical 
condition of the bitch, and is, on the whole, rather a fer-fetched interpretation, I 
hare foUowed Blancard and Zeune in the more usual acceptation of the verb ^icvXa- 
seAfir, L e. catulos nutrire. No man in his senses would think of coursing a brood 
bitch while In the state described in the text. 

4.Ka2 wpUrarrm ifhi h Zp6f»oi^. These words commence the 82nd Chapter in 
all the editions which I have exanrined ; and though Schneider suggests their 
adaptatioii to the close of the present Chspter, he does not venture to change their 
positioB. Inasmoch, however, as the division into chapters is probably arbitrary, and 
the words hi question are more appropriate here than at the commencement of the 
enioiBg Chapter, they are here introduced. 

1. K^nr BhkMM fihf iMt»r4pa tifftpos. I have already remarked that Airian and 
Xenopbon invariably use the feminine gender when speaking of the dogs of the 
chase : and so also the Grecian poets, (as the Kvahf raxtiaa of Euripides, and man 
Admovi 6loaiaof Oppiaa,) and in some cases the Latin, (as the ** canes montivag«" 
of Locretios, *' venatica canis " of Ennius, and ** multd cane " of Horace) ; as if 
bitches were more quick-scented, ** more fleet of foot, or sure of fang." Minerva, 
in the Ajax FlageQifer, compares Ulysses searching Car the sMd Ajax, to a Spartan 
bitch ; though the verse would have admitted the masculine instead of the feminine 
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Chap. XXXII. has more bottom than the bitch ;2 and, because he can run 
through the whole year, is a much more valuable acquisition : 
and as good bitches abound, but it is no easy thing to meet 
with a thorough-good dog, the latter is on this account more 
precious: and again, it is fortunate if bitches preserve their 
speed to the fifth year,' whereas dogs retain theirs even to the 



Sophoclb 
Ajax Flagell. 

▼8.2. 



Markham's 

Coontrej Coa- 

tentmenta. B. i, 

p. 47. 



The Coontrey 
Farme. c. xzxr. 



gender, and the former would certainly have been mora appropriate to the aez of the 
person represented. The gender U changed by the poet in a marked way : 

«d WW iwi <ran}rcus ore pavruuus 6pA 
Ahrros, (Iv0a rd^ip iaxdrriw ix^t, 
viXcu KvmfytTourra, iral furpo^fuwow 
txni r& Ktlpov rcox^X^y ^"^^ ^^ * 
^ Mow, ilh^ ohn %wZov ffS a t^ 4Kp4ft€i 
Kwhs Awcalnyr fir m §6piyos fidffis* 

This opinion, therefore, of the superiority of the bitch over the dog seerot to have 
prevailed in the kenneU of antiquity ; and such, I believe, is still entertained by 
sportsmen. " It is an old received opinion," observes the author uf Countrey Con- 
tentments, ** amongst many men of the leashe, that the greyhound bitch will ever 
beate the greyhound dogge, by reason of her more nimblenesse, quicknease, and 
agillity ; and it is sometimes seene that a perfect good bitch indeed, hath much 
advantage of an ordinary dogge : but if the good dogge meet with the good bitch, 
there is then no comparisen, but the dogge will be her master, inasmuch as he ex- 
ceedeth her both in lengthe and strengthe, the two maine helpes in coursing ; for her 
nimblenesse is then no helpe, sith a good dogge in the tume will loose as little ground 
as any hitch whatsoever." See also The Countrey Famie, c. xxii. by Markham, 
ed. 1616. The earliest edition, of 1600, does not contain Markham's additional 
remarks on coursing, but merely Surflet*8 version of '* Maison Rustique." 

2. "Affifp 8i ^Xf/as 9uarowu<r$eu ikiuUmv, Aristotle remarks, in the Spartan tribe 
of dogs, that the bitches are longer lived than the dogs, in consequence of the latter 
working harder than the former, Zih rh jtovuv rohs i^fiwas fiSXkop, •* Whereso- 
ever," aaya Mafkhsm, *< the course shall stand forth long, the good dogge will htolt 
<ml the good bitch and make her give over." 

S. Al ^Xf loi fUr iiyawrfrh¥f k. r. A. I am not aware of any difference having been 
observed by coursers, in the duration of the completive speed of the dog and bitch. 
It is not inability to run that disqualifies a greyhound (generally in his tliird year 
from the period of entrance) for appearance on the coursing field, but a propeaaity, 
acquired by experience, to skulk and run false : 



Sir W. Scott. 



Experience sage the lack of speed supplies. 
And in the gap he seeks— his victim dies. 
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tenth.* For all which reasons, in my opinion, a really good, Chap, xxxil 
high-bred dog is a great treasure* — one that fells not to the lot 



We can rarely, if ever, a«y of any greyhoand, after he has run two seatoos, what 

iSUOmp aays of pMge*$ fallow greyhound, who " wai out-ran on Cotsale :"—« He Merry Wiret 

is a good dog, and a /air dog ; can there be more nid ? he ia good, and fair" So 

•con doea the fleetest dog begin to make up by cunning what he wants in willingness 

to work. 

4. "AfiftMt di Koi h h^carop hMpvkdrrowrw. Our author b here at issue with 
Juliana Bemers, who says of the grej hound in his ninth year, 



of Windsor. 
Act I. 



And whan be is conyn to that yere, 
Have hym to the tannere ; 
For the beste hounde that ever hytcbe had, 
At nynthe yere he is full badde. 

Indeed, it is incredible, however great may have been his youthful vigour, that any 
dog should retain his full speed till the tenth year ; a period at which all the bodily 
powers begin to feel the gradual approach of infirmity, at which many dogs die appa- 
rently of natural decay, and all are incapacitated for strenuous exertion. '* Canes 
Laconld," says Pliny, *' vivunt annis denis, foeroinas duodenis, cetera genera quin- 
decim annuo, aliquando viginti." Instances of the latter protracted period are very 
rare. I never knew a greyhound to reach the memorable age of the Homeric 



"Afyow V aZ itctrh /aotp* tkafitv fUKopos OomEtoxo, 
db'dc* ti6n^ *OiBvoriai€uc»rrf ipuarrf. 

Short is their span ; few at the date arrive 
Of ancient Argus, in old Homer's song 
So highly honoured ; kind, sagacious brute ! 

f 

See ^ian de Nat. Animal. Buffbn Hist, Natur. and Lord Bacon Hist. Vitas et 
Movtia. 

5. My t»ot Smmc rh lenifAa ^fnp k^ rp dXi|^(f ywmmios. Such in the annals of 
BritiBh oouraing was Topham's Snowball, and such Bate Dudley's Millar ! 

Tu quos ad studium venandi legeris, et quos 
Dixeris hine comites cursOs, casdisque ferarum, 
Qussre mares : maribus major vis est animnsque, 
£t melius tolerare valent certamina longa. 

0. Kol ohit Ibw Mv rev f^fiMf^Ua, k, r. X. With Schneider*a sanction, I have 
united the SSrd Chapter of the first and second edition^ of the Greek text with the 

U 



Book of 

St. Alban's. 

1490. 



Odyss. XVII. 
326. 



The Chace. 
B. IV. 



Natalu Comes 

de Venstione. 

L. I. 
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Chap. XXXII. of a courser without the favour of some god.^ For such a 

blessing, then, he should sacrifice to Diana Venatrix.'^ He 



SSnd of the Germmn editor, from which chapter the fanner ■eemi to haTe been most 
unnecessarily separated by Holstein, or whoever first divided the Cynegeticns into 
sections, affixing to each a table of contents. 

In accordance with Arrian's notion, the fabnloos greyhonnd of the sospidoos Ce- 
phalos is conceived, in the imagination of the poet, to have been bestowed on the 
▼irtuous Procris by the Goddess of the Chase, with the high character of pre-eminent 
speed: 

Ovid. Mf tarn. qoem cum sua traderet iUi 

L. VII. 764. CynUiia, < conendo superabit,* dixerat, « omnes.' 

7. *Apr4fuii *AypoT4p^. This title of the sylvan goddess is variously derived by 
etymologists. Scheffer (^ian. V. H. L. ii. c. 35.) would have her ladyship so 
called from Agrae in Attica — xttfAoi9''k'fpQi tcaXoitiuvw^ the scene of her first essay in 
Attic. L. I. hunting on arriving from Delos. Aio/Soo't ik rhw iXKtfftrhv, says Pausanias, Xfi^fim 
c. XIX. "A^pcu ituXoOiitPW, ttaX vahs *Ayp(n4pas lorlr 'Aprd/uios, jk.t. X. But Periaonios 
objects to Scbeffer's derivation, and also to that imh rijs iypas, d oen«<ieiie, consi- 
dering *Aypar4pa rather to signify ruitiea, in agrii ugaa. If frypa, veiMiltP, be the 
root of the title, to the same may probably be referred the titular epithet by which 
ApoUo is connected with the chase, by Pausanias in Atticis, (L. i. c. zli.) *AypaUs : 
unless the Attic Agne would here afford a more ready solution. But the true deri- 
vation of *Aypor4pa is to be sought in iryp6s. See Etymologicon Magnum. 

From whatever source derived, it is sufficient for our purpose that the epithet is 
commonly applied to her in the character of " Dea Venatris," (Ovid. Met. L. ii. 
454.)—** Dea sylvarum," (Ovid. Met. L. iii. 163.)—" sens inimica virgo— bel- 
luis,*' (Hor. Od. xii. L. i. 32.) — as presiding over woods, and delighting in hunting. 
It is so used in the ThesmophoriaaussB of Aristophanes, 

rdw T^ 4p 6p€<ri Zf/oayiifoi' 

and in the Rape of Helen of Colothus, 

Coluthi Rapt. oitk KOffefwirni hj/nttiu *A«^XX«iwr 

HelensB. vs. 33. "Affnfus Vt^i^rt, icol &rpor^ mp 4od(ra. 

To coursers it roust be a mighty consolation to know that, by virtue of this distinc- 
tioih the goddess is ominous of good when seen by them as a night-phantom ; at leut 
Oneirocrit. m says the dream-interpreter of Ephesus, the fortune-telling Artemidoma— cvinryotr 
L. II. c. XXXV. ^id\i0tti ffvf»ip4pu Ztk iV *AypaT4pw, 
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should sacrifice, too, whenever successful in his sport, dedicate Cbap.xXXII. 



The Odysiey tffoTds the graphic ontline from whence Apellet is sappdsed to have 
worked off hit finiihed picture of the Goddess of the Chase as an active toxophilite : 

"ApTtfiu ff7<ri icflrr^ o(iff§os tox^aipa, 
1^ KorA Tifiy^Toy wtpi/iiiicerov, fi *Ep6iMa^$oif, 
r^fnrofUni Kiwpoun ical itKitj^s ikd/^aurr 
rf ^it SfM lf6fjup€u, Kovptu iuhs A!yt6xoto, 
*Aypoi^6fun vaifowri* k, t. X. 

The rival copy of Virgil (.£neid. L. i. 502.) will occar to the reader's recollection; 
and I need not again ezhihit (see c. zxii.note 2.) the elaborate and highly-embel- 
lished portrait of the Carthaginian poet, (Nemesian. Cyneg. vs. 86.) Effigies in 
marble of the Goddesa of Hunting are to be seen in almost every collection ; alone, 
with her usual symbols of venation, or accompanied by dogs of chase, or deer — or 
both, as in an alto-relievo at Wilton House. Temples and altars of Diana Agrotera 
are mentioned by Pausanias in Attids c. xix. and c. xli., in EUacis i. c. xv., in 
Acbaicis c. xxvi. 

For the honour of Diana, in the character of Agrotera, the shows of wild beasts in 
the Roman Circus and Amphitheatre were generally designed : so Claodian, 

Tu juga Taygeti, frondoeaque Menala, Clio, 
I Trivia supplex ; non aspemata rogantem 
Amphitheatrali faveat Latonia pompas ! . • . &c. 

and for their support in splendid variety, the whole world was ransacked for its rarest 
and most savage animals : 

quodcunque tremendom est 
Dentibus, aot insigne jubis, aut nobile comu, 
Aut rigidum setis capitur decus omne limorque 
Sylvarum, &c. 



Horoert Odyss. 
L. VI. 102. 



Claodian. 

De Consul. 

Mall. Theod. 

vs. 202. 



No deity amongst the heatliens was more terrible than the masculine daughter of 

Latona, (iflj^yid^ w4pa rov fUrpov, ntd 6p€ios, in Juno's taunting language,) and none Lucian. Deor. 

kas patient of affront— ^- J™® «* 
"^ Latona. 



gods and men 
Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' th' woods. 

The reader will caU to recollection the death of the unfortunate son of Autottoe, rhu 
'AKnttuw $Bku¥ iUpO¥, (Euripid. Baccha»,) and the desolation of the well-cultivated 
Tineyard of (Eoeus (Homer. Iliad. L. ix.) at the hand of Dian, 



Milton's 
Comus. vs. 446. 
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Chap. XXXII. the first-fruits of his spoils to the goddess,^ and purify his dogs 

and sportsmen^^ as regulated by the established rites of the 
country. 

Chap. Some of the Celts have a custom of annually sacrificing to 

Celtic Diana ; * while others institute ^ treasury for the goddess,^ — 

hunting rites. 



Ilitd. L. iz. 
533. 



Callimach. H. 

in Dian. 

260. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. VIII. 877. 



Pliiut. Aul. 
III. 6. 43. 



Iliad. L. VI. 
266. 



It in supposed that the beautiful poetry of Callimacbut, in which the anger and 
favour of the goddess are so feelingly described, (Hymn, in Dian.,) was imitated 
from the Psalms of David, which the poet, peradTenture, had seen at the court 
of King Ptolemy. See the effects of her wrath, vs. 134. irx^AiOi oft Htni x>^- 
iri^r, «. T. \. ; with which are contrasted the good luck and happiness of those to 
whom she is propitious^ ts. 129. oOr Z4 nw ^bfuMit re jtol IXoor, «• r« A. The con- 
clusion follows, of course, that no man in his right senses should think of alighting 
the powerful dispenser of so much good and evil — pifi ra ifrifufiop ripf^ApTM/uM, 

The reader will find an amusing description of the worshipful Dian in the mUk$ at 
the marked insult of (Eneus, 

(solas sine thure relictas 
Praeterits ceesasse ferunt Latoidos aras)— 

in Lucian, vtfii %wrimp : ira< /tot Zoku 6pfw cMiv iv r^ obpttwf rirt fUn^y says the 
infidel satirist, r&w A^Xmu Msp 4p 02i'/cm vnrop§vfUpmf, 8cty& voiou0«r, icai <rx«TAti- 

8. 'AlwnBiifM kweipxits rw &\urK0fi4n§y rp 9c^, md dvoKoOoipeir, k. r. X. — as 
amended by Schneider. " Ac ne degustabant quidem novas fruges, aut vina," says 
Pliny (xviii. 2.) " antequam sacerdotet primitias libasaent." And our ▼enerable 
courser would have his disciples observe with strictness the same religious ceremonies 
of dedication, purification, &c. The ancients always purified themselves before 
sacrificing — ** Ego, nisi quid me vis, eo lavatunvi ut sscrificem :" and Hector tella his 
mother be is afraid to pour forth even a libation to Jupiter with unwashed bands, 

Xcptf'l 8* iafbrrouruf Ait Xcf/3ffir tUBowa oho¥ 
ifofiau 

9. The robs k^om jtoI robs Kwigyhas of our author answers to the " tota juven- 
tus " of Gratius, hereafter cited ; and his its y^/tor, to the " lustralis de more sacri " 
of the Falisdan. 

1. M. Le Verrier de la Conterie derives the f^te of the French Chasseurs called 
La S. Unbert from this Celtic festival of Diana. As the latter supplanted with her 
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into which they pay two oboli for every hare that is caught,'— 
a drachma for a fox/ (because he is a crafty animal, and 



Chap* 

XXXIII. 



inaget the mueeii divinity of earlier adoration, ibe in ber turn yielded tbe tntekge 
of tbe cbaae to St Martin, St. Germain, and St. Hubert. Arrian wrote in the second 
oentnrj, and in tbe nzth we find Diana itill predominant : — ** Le pere Dom Martin 
nom aisare qne vera la fin du tixieme li^le, les Gaoloiii c6l6broient lei nyst^rea de 
cette divinity avec des cbants ezcesaifs, et tontea lea d^baocbea que peuvent produire 
Tamonr et le Tin, inr nne montagne dea Ardennea qui eat dana le Luxembourg, od 
ila avoient one idole de Diane fort grande et fort c^Iebre," &c. 

M. Flemi (Hiat. EccleaiaaL Tom. viii. L. xuv. n. 2S.) relatea the deatruction of 
Diana'a image, and tbe erection of the monastery and church of St. Martin on ita 
aite. But neither St. Martin, nor St. Germain, (*' 6vdque d'Anxerre, et chasseur de 
grasde reputation,'*) were able to preserve their ascendancy against the superior 
claims of St. Hubert, (*' 6vdque de Lilge, plus fin et plus ms6 dana Tart de la 
phaase,") who aobsequently received tlie firat-fruita of the chase, kra^ia ri$¥ hXxV' 
HMlUw wt^ and a tenth part of the game, as an annual consecration, iviaibaM^ from tbe 
posterity of the Celta. 

Tbe worship of Diana Venatrix extended from Celtica to the Britiah lalet, which 
at an early period were peopled by a Celtic race, (see note 12. at the end of tbe 
pveaent chapter). *< Amongst other the goddes also," says Holinahed, ** whiche 
the Scottislimea had in moat reverence, Diana was chiefe, whom they accompted as 
theb peculiar patronesse, for that ahe was taken to be the goddesse of hunting, 
wherein consisted their chiefeit exercise, psstime, and delite." And at the sane 
period, we find these Scoto-Celts in possession of greyhounds and hounds of chase of 
tbe highest repute, during the reign of Dorvadille. 

S. Oifiraiiip^r signifies, primarily, ** theea^ obi res pretioaa deponitur ;*' and secon- 
darily, *' ipsa rea condita." See Martinii Lexicon Pbilologicum. 

S. *Eiw\ i»kw Xayf hx6m 96o ifioM» ififidXkotwiv, The game of tbe modem courser 
was valued by the Celtic sportsmen, for Dian's treasury, at about 2^c(. of British 
currency. Tbe obolua was a small Greek coin of silver, weigliing about 11 grains, 
in andent money worth l^tf. It was the sixth part of the drachma, which nearly 
aaaweied to the Roman denariua. The double obolus, or diobolion, exactly hit the 
value of the hare in tbe Celtic acale of appreciation. 

4. 'Erl 8^ iLkAw9Ki 9paxM^-- An^Uc^, ninepence for a fox. The ailver drachma 
was equal to six oboli, consequently this crafty and destructive felon waa estimated 
at thrice the value of the hare. The reasons of the text for the extra payment must 
be perfectly satiafsctory to tbe patrons of the leaab— 9n iwifiovXop rh Xf^l^h "^ '■^ 
Xarjfkt BuitpSttpMy jc. r. k. *' Fraudulentum animal," says Iridorua, ** insidiiaqne 
dedpiens :" and ^lian, tdpovrrm 8^ ol Kayif iwh ttkmrdiutr 4vtar9, oIk ^rrw 9p6fti^, 
itWik Kol fiaAAey r4xi^' <ro^y ykp krwrfw tx^hni^, ical i6\ovs oHw, Xenophon, 
too, remarka that foxes are wont to kill not only bares, but leverets, alnobs aal t& 
rlam : snd is supported by tbe CUician poet of tbe chase, who says of tbe fox— 
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destroys hares,) — and four drachmEe for a roe-deer,* id consi- 
deration of hifl size, and ^eater value as game. 

When the year comes round, on the return of the nativity of 
Diana,^ the treasury is opened, and a victim purchased out of 
the money collected;' either a sheep, or kid,* or heifer, 



1. III. 4a». (JawnSi T« iiMurv iKtir an) riiaa Xac/ttir. 

inossttr Ol " Foxu dons ^te httraie," oji Dqke Edmund, " in iHieyns of conyugci knd of 
M 4a""' '"""' '^^ *hicbe (hei ele, and lake hem lO gjDDDiuly and irithe grete mitlicc, aad 
not withe rennyug." 

6. "Esl it lopinUi rlairafas Spax/ult. TLe telndnichin oF alvet wat woitli font 

dncbmas, or three Bliillingj sUrling — ■ high iiliulion of the roe-dfei, an animal o( 

chiH, nthei Kircs in the Biiiiih lalea, but U all tini«, I beliece, abundaut in 

^lagftrc Sf Fnnce. De I.aiigley calli the roe " a good litel beest, and goodly fui la hunle to." 

e. 'Owirvi yifiexin ^ki) t^i 'Apr/fuSat. The godi of sDCiquily bad their natal 

day* ai well as men. " Dies nobia aalalitii budI," nys Arnubiua, " (1 potential 

„ . , „ , ciBlileadiesautumanl habere natilea." The anniTeraary of Diana's birth-day («• 

L. an. £p. 68. ^^- I'uiosbi Adictgai. L. viii. c. xivi.) his celebrated oa the 13lh of AngoM — 

■ Anliquit. " Augusds lodit Idibus Diana." •' Fetiia suia, emeiiloa caoea. quietOKjue a Tcna- 

Roman.Tom.i. cioue, et inununei habere credebalur, el ipaa eliam feriari," in tbe wordi of Fi^acu. 



ret. so. 



B62. 



Ipaa coronat 
EmerilM Diana caoea, et ipicola Ier|it, 
Et lutas linit ice fens. 

Psutaniu in Achaicia c. xriii. daacribea a eplendid celebration of the lylias rilea 
of Diana Lapbria by Ihe people of Palis, in coitlineaa and magnificence far sui- 
paiiing Lbese Celtic ceremonira, bat in cbaraclei BDmewhat aimilar. The feslifal of 
raim was alia annual, as in Celtica. 

Victima labe careni, et picslauliMima foima, 



The ancient saciifice conaiited of Ifaree principal Ibinga— Uhalion, incenie, and tie- 
tim i of wbicb the laller wu moit Impoclanl — 'aryiDg according to Ihe chaticlci of 
the deity to itbam it waa eSered, and that of tlie persona offering. Pecfecliaii of 
form, aa described by O'id, was eaaendal la acceptance al ihe altar. 

H. Ol nir tir, at I) otya. So in ilorace'i iniilatlon to Phyllit to attend hii banquet 
on Uscenu'a natal day. 
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according to the amount of the sum : and then, after having 
sacrificed, and presented the first-offerings of their victims to 
the Groddess of the chase,^ according to their respective rites, 
they give themselves up, with their hounds, to indulgence and 
recreation, ^^ — crowning the latter on this day with garlands,^^ 



Chap. 
XXXIII. 



ara cutis 
Vmcta TerbeiuB avet immoUto 
Spargier agoo. 

Tbe kid of the Cdtic honten ia mentioned in the celebration of Diana's rites by 
Gratiofl ; see note 10. 

0. Tfir UptUuf krap^dfumt rp *Aypor4p^ The first-firoits of the spoil were offered 
np to Diana Venatrix, (see c. xxxii. n. 8.,) as well as the pnrchased sacrificial 
▼ictims. We are told bj Platarch that it was customary to consecrate the horns of 
the stag to the goddess, and to afl^ them to her ten^le ; a qoifer, too, with bow and 
arrows, and a cams renaticns, were commonly added. 

Tibi s»p^, Diana, 
MenaUos arcni, Tenatricesqae pharetras 
Sospendit, pnerile decns. 

See Symmach. Epist. L. v. £p. 68. and Pitisd Lexicon Antiquitatoro. 
10. Ehrnxwrrcu abnil tm itol ol leOwts, 

Iddrcd aeiiis molimor compita Inds 
Spicatasqne faces (sacrum) ad nemora alta Dianas 
Sistimns, et solito catnli velantor honore ; 
Ipsaque per floras medio in discrimine lad 
Strav^ anna, sacris et pace vacantia fest&. 
Tom cadus, et Tiridi lumantia liba feretro 
PnBTeninnt, tenerftque extrodens comua fronte 
Hoedos, et ad ramos etiamnnm hsrentia poma, 
Lustralis de more sacri, quo tota jnventos 
Lnstratnrqne Des, proqne anno reddit honorenu 
Ergo impetrato respondet multa faTore 
Ad partes qa& posds opem, sen vincere silnu, 
Seu tibi fatoram labes exire minasqne 
Cnra prior, tna magna fides tntelaque Virgo. 

To the hunting jubilations of our early annals (when Dian's reveb were scarce 
exploded) John of SaUsbnry alludes in his Policraticus : " Si Toro dariore prssdA, 
cervo fort^ vel apro, Tenantinm labor effulserit, fit plansos intolcrabilis, exultant 
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XXXIII. 



as an indication of the festival being celebrated on their* 
account. ^^ 



Tbeocrid Idyl. 



xyi. 
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▼enatoret, caput pnede et soleronia qnedam spolia triumphantibiiB pnefenintur, 
regem Cappadocum captum credai . Sic cornicines et tibidnes Tideaa Tictorue glo- 
nam deciarare." 

11. T^jK^yosS^ vol OTc^avDMriy. The custom of crowning, or decorating with 
roaet and garlands of ribbon, greybonnds which have distinguished themselTcs in tbe 
coursing field, continuei, I believe, at the present day. Such were the rewards 
bestowed on tbe fleet hones of the hippodrome : 

riftiis 8^ ica2 vkUs f AXaxor Tntu 
ol a^aiw i^ Itp&if or^^carif^opoi ^v9ov &7ifowr. 

See the medal of Diana Pergsa from Mont&ucon Antiq. Espliq. Tom. i. p. 44. 
The goddess holds a spear, or hunting-pole, in her left band, and a fillet or crown in 
her right hand, elevated over tbe head of a canis venaticus, who is wishfully looking 
up, as if in expectation of tbe reward of merit. This medal is copied by the learned 
Father from Beger, and derives its inscription from Perga in Pamphjlia, nigh to 
which dty, I find in Strabo, stood on an elevated site the temple of AFTEHIS IIEP- 
TAIA, whose rites were there annually celebrated. 

18. Vestiges of the Celtic ceremonies of Agrotera seem to have been extant, under 
a peculiar modification, in London, within a period not vexy remote. That Diin'a 
worship was not confined to continental Europe, but extended, as already noticed in 
note 1. (jmh fime) of this chapter, to the insular Britons, is an historical fiact, con- 
firmed, according to the learned and ingenious Mr. Douce, by the remains of such 
animals as were used in her sacrifices, and also by her own images found on rebuilding 
St. Paul's Cathedral— on tbe site of which. Dr. Woodward very plausibly inferred, a 
Roman temple of the pagan goddess once stood. " It cannot be controverted," 
continues the first-cited able antiquary, '< that Diana was reverenced in this country 
long after the introductioa of Chrbtianity, when we find from the testimony of 
Bichard Sporiing, a monk of Westminster in 1460, and a diligent collector of ancient 
materials, that during the persecution of Diocletian the inhabitants of London sacri- 
ficed to Diana, whilst those of Thorney , now Westminster, were offering incense to 
Apollo. Sir W. Dugdale records that a commutation grant was made in the reign of 
Edward L by Sir William Le Baud, to the dean and canons of St. Paul, of a doe in 
winter on the day of the Saint's conversion, and of a fat buck in summer on that of 
his commemoration, to be offered at tbe high altar, and distributed among the canons. 
To this ceremony Erasmus has alluded in his book De Baiione Conoonsiidi, when be 
describes the custom which tbe Londoners had of going in procession to St. Paul's 
Cathedral with a deer's head fixed upon a spear, accompanied with men blowing 
hontrng-homs* Mr. Strype, likewise, in his Ecderiastical Memorials, Vol. iii. 
p. S78. has preserved a notice of the custom as practised in Queen Mary's time, with 
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This Celtic custom I follow with my fellow-sportsmen/ and x^xiv 
declare no human undertaking to have a prosperous issue injunctions to 

the observance 
of religious 
__ _ rites. 



this addition, that the priest of every parish in the city, arrayed in his cope, and the 
bishop of London in his mitre » assisted on the occasion. Camden had likewise seen 
it when a boy, and had heard that the canons of the Cathedral attended in their 
sicred Testments, wearing garlands of flowers on their heads.*' 

1 . We cannot but admire the fine feelings of piety, and conscious dependence on 
an over-ruling Providence, which pervade the closing chapters of the Cynegeticas. 

Many splendid passages might be selected from the classical writings of Greece 
and Rome, demonstratiTe of the fact that, however darkened by mythological slla- 
sions, the roost enlightened heathens supported a conviction of the affairs of tliis 
lower world being under the guidance of a Supreme Intelligence, and of man himself 
being utterly weak and destitute when unsupported by the aid and influence of 
Heaven. This feeling is strongly manifested in the works of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Orpheus, Phocylides, and a host of others among the Greeks : and notwithstanding 
the mischierous attempt of the philosophy of Epicurus to eradicate from the Roman 
mind aU sense of dependency on Heaven, (as if the Divine Essence, m relation to 
human conduct, '* nee bene promeritis capitur, nee tangitur irk") the works of 
Virgil, Horace, and Claodian afford splendid examples of tlie important truth that 
the natural aspirations of poetry tend to the honour of the Gods, and that when right- 
fully employed, the genius of man is ever directed to the advancement of religion 
and morality. It is unnecessary to refer to the innumerable passages illustrative of 
the creed of ancient philosophers, contained in their works ; let it suffice that Pliny, 
in speaking of the unity of the Deity, gives the reason why men commonly spoke of 
more than one God : ** Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in partes ista digessit, infir- 
mitatis sus memor; ut portionibus qnisque coleret, quo maxime indigeret," &c. 
The catalogue of subordinate deities, enumerated by our author as directing the 
affain, destinies, and pursuits of mankind, merged with him in the belief of one 
Supreme InteUigence, of which these subaltern deities were the several attpbutes 
and manifestations, in the government of the universe and its constituent parts. 
According to Herroesianax. 
< 

IIAo^tfr, Tltpat^miy Aiiiifynipt Kv^fHs/Epurts, 

Tpirmns, Ni}^6r, Tifihs, ical Kvayoxo^Tiyt, 

"Ept^s r*,''H^aurr6s rt kKinhsy niy, Ze^r re, Kol^H/yn, 

"ApTtfus, ^ 'Zicdtpyos *A.w6\Xvy, tls 6§6s iart : 

an opinion which was general with the superior philosophers of Greece and Rome, in 
opposition to the polytheistic notions of their inferiors, who, while worshipping the 
" portiones" of Plioy, violated most grossly the unity of the Eft 6f^5 of philosophy ; 

X 
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Chap. without the interposition of the Gods. < For that Mariners, 
XXXIV. '^ 



Hor. Carm. 
L. III. Od. IV. 



— the undeTStandings of th9 fonner being too strong (•• Sir W. Jones hai remarked 
in the argument of bis HyiDn to Sarya) to admit the popular belief, bot their influence 
too weak to reform it, and ettablifth in its place, in the pablie mind at large, the 
sapreme unity of the Deity — 

Qui terram mertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventorum, et urbes, regnaqne tristia, 
Divosque, mortalesqoe turmas 
Imperio regit unus sqno. 

For farther notice of this subject, the reader is referred to Mazirous Tyrius, Dis- 
sert. 17., a Greek philosopher of the second century, contemporary, I believe, with 
Arrian. 
Homer. Odyss. 3. 0&8iy Amw $•&¥ yiyv6fi€iHtw Mp^^u 4s iyoBhp itMortXtvrf, To this we may 
L. III. 48. cite many parallel passages : snCrrcs 8i Of«y xwr4ov^ Ai^psnrot, says the son of 
Nestor to the divine attendant of Telemacbus. Hesiod begins and ends his poem of 
the Works and Days with inculcating piety towards the Gods ; the only way to please 
whom and to be happy, he says, is to be religious and strictly moral — 



Opera et Dies 

vs. 706. 

Vide Dies 

vs. 826. 



Nor are the passages, recommendatory of due reverence of the Gods, less numerous in 
the lyric and tragic poets of Greece, than in her heroic poets : 



Pindar Pyth. 
L. I. 79. 



4ic 0wy ykp fAaxaytd va- 
vat fipordaa Afwrcus 

iced ov^l Kot X^P^^ fi^^ 
red w^plykopaffoi r* I^vf. 



See also the sublime supplication of Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, vs. 884. 
The hymn of Cleanthes, 



Oppian. 

Hsiieutic 

L. II. 4. 



M4 rt yfyprrcu tfrfov hr\ x^ovX irov 9lx», icufiow, 
o9t9 icot* aSBiptow Bttov %6Xov, oW hfX w6rT^, Jt. r. A. 

is considered the forgery of a later age. Not so, however, the beautifol truths of the 
Greek poet of the Halieutics : 

rt yhp fitpiwwvu^ iurverlw 
v6^i 0WP ; oM* Scaw W 4ft m^)ii "iyys iffipoi, . 
q\X tcov i^forerdffoi fi\9pdfmp mpii^ada k^kXm, 
&AA* ainoi icpm'4ovat jral iB^wrw tttmrra^ 
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who regard their safety, supplicate the Gods at embarkation ;^ Chap. 
and, after dangers escaped, offer up sacrifices of gratitude to 
the sea-deities, Neptune, Amphitrite, and the Nereids.* Cul- 
tivators of the soil do the same to Ceres, her daughter, and 
Bacchus ;* Artificers, to Minerva and Vulcan ; ^ Professors of 



Vff(0f(r9ai, jc. r. X. 



5. "Omt ravrtXXmnaij iath $9&p K^orroi. The 8ea«deitie8 were nomerous, and of 
Tuioat gradationt. Spence arraDges them in six classes. See Milton's invocation 
of Sabrina, in hia Comas, ts. 867. for the names of many of these DH Marimi. 
Airian mentions only Neptane, his Qneen, and the Nereids — lords of the mediterra* 
Dean or inland seas : superior to whom were Oceanus, ** Pater reran," and Tethjs. 
MoreoTer, it appears from Apollonius Rhodius, that Apollo, for particalar reasons, 

(o^^s ykp iwairios HwXm iUSkatp, says Jason, addressing itarp^o¥ *Air6Wo»pa,) was L. i. ts. S59. 
worshipped, nader the name of ^ZfificurtoSf by the Argonauts at the time of their '"^^ ^** 1186. 
emharkatioD, and under that of *EK0afflos at disemharking. See also Homer. Odyss. 
II. 430. where Telemacbus pours forth *' the holy goblet to the powers diTine," but Pope*s Odyu. 
principally lUTokes, for a specific reason, ** the hlue-eyed progeny of Jove." * "' * 

4. *Apaff9td4rr9s X'P^'^P** 06owrty, 

Votaque serrati solvent in littore nauts, &c. Virg. Georg. 

L. 1. 4S6. 

and again, £neid. xii. 766. 

Serrati ex undis nhi figere dona solehant 
Laurenti divo, ft Totas suspendere Testes. 

Several TOtive monuments are engraven in PSre Moncfaucon's Antiq. Ezpliq. 
Tom. II. with inscriptions, SALVOS IRE, SALVOS REDIRE, &c. : and Pitis- 
cas (Lezic. Antiq. Rom. V. ii. p. 164.) has others, NEFFUNO REDUC. SA> 
CRUM, &c. 

See the indications of the Dii Marini appearing in dreams to sea-faring people, in 
Artemidorus, L. ii. 38. 

6. *0(roc rV yv'' ipy^oprau Every art and science had, in classic mythology, 
Its divine guardian, from whom it first emanated, and hy whose liberal condescension 
mankind were instructed in the rudiments of their several callings : 

KfiTM jcal r^yas ToXufccpScas Mp^ouruf Oppisn. Hal. 

ZAiuof lx<ty» *cd xaaop ixt^poir{nnii9 ivtiitauf, L. ii. IS. 

tiXXos V dAXoioKTiv iir^rviAOS ivKero hfdfimv 
fpyois, olffUf ^Kcurros iirUnnwov fpeero rt/iiiv. 
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CfiAP. instruction^^ to the Muses,^ Apollo Musagetes,^ Hnemosyne,^^^ 

-<\ A A 1. V • 



Isthm. L. VII. 
3. 



Arteinidor. 
Oneirofrit. 
L. II. c. 39. 



Oppian. Hal. 
L. II. 19. 



Arteiuidnr. 
Oneiruciic. 
L. II. c. 37. 

Georgic. L. i. 
21. 



C. ZXXVI. 

Oneirocrit. 
L. II. c. 35. 

Ejusdem c. 37. 

Halieut. L. ii. 
21. 



The tutelar deities of bosbandmen were Ceres, Pro>erpine, and Bacchus. Hence, in 
the beginning of tbe first Georgic, amongst the *' agrestum presentia numina," 
Virgil ioTokes conjointly *< Liber et alma Ceres ;*' and Pindar designates Bacchus, 

AafutrcfWf. 

AtifA^inip 84 Koi K6pfi» md 6 \ry6fAtvos "Icucxos, sajs the Epbesian Tisionary, y€wpyots 
Kcd roll KTTiaraffBat T^r xpoppi^fUmts hytSai, The department uf rural economy under 
the tutelage of Ceres is succinctly utated by Oppian in the second book uf his Hali- 
eulics : 

wvp&w T* ^ItKdfnroio ^cpci y4pas Afi^oio. 

The connexion of Proserpine with husbandry is not so clear ; but as Nicomedia, our 
author's native city, was sacred both to the mother and daughter, and he held the 
office of priest in the temple of tbe latter, we may suppose him fully acquainted with 
all her tutelary distinctions, of which tbe patronage of agriculture seems to have been 
one. 

Bacchu8*s presidency was principally confined, in his character of Viti»ator, to the 
culture of vineyards : Li6vwro% rcils ytctpyois avft^piptt roh rhv IsAuc^y KOpmhtP yntp' 
7ou0'i, fidkurra iifiT^Xovs. To the three deities of Arrian here mentioned, Virgil 
subjoins others, ** studium quibus arva tueri,*' whom the pbilosopliic courser allows 
to extend their fostering care to venation — at least some of them, as Pan, * the 
Nymphs, &c. 

6. 02 84 &M^ T^f T^x'^as iroyovftcKoi. The different bodies or colleges of artificers 
had their particular tutelary deities. Pausanias in Arcadicis mentions a temple of 
Minerva Macbinatrix : iirri 84 'ABiivas Upi» iwUkiiiriv Maxwhrtios, tm fitntkrvpuiermv 
iarhf 4 ^^ 'nanoUiv jcoi ^ircxyiyfuCroii' ttpiru. The connexion of Minerva and 
Vulcan with handicrafts is noted by Artemidorus : *A$ii¥a xcffHir^ycut ityoBii Zik ri/w 
Tpoaifyoplw, *Epydani tcaAcrrai ydp—^H^oros .... x**P^>'^*^ iiyaffbs itatn: — and by 
Oppian : 



9ovpa 84 rtitrj/vatrdtUf hfturr^al re fi4\a$pa, 
^>dp9d T* iun^ai fi'tiKw tifofBii KOpwf 
TlaXXiu iirixfiotfiovs ^i8c(|aro. 
'H^OTtf 84 fjUKu ^trHiptos iHp^s* 

Juno tells Latona that Vulcan's skill as an artificer, is a counterpoise to his claudicant 

Lucian. Deor. deformity : iw* otros t»h 6 x^\hs, Bfims xp^W* 7^ ^<rrl, rcxrinfT &y ipwrof, 
Dial. Juno ci ^ . > 
Latona. 
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and Mercury ; " Lovers, to Venus,*^ Cupid," Suada,** and the Chap. 

aaAI V« 



7. 01 i^i^ •waiBwo'Uf, InttTQCtort— those eDgaged in education — ^the fjLovaow6Ku¥ 
fyyiv MffKomoi of the Cilidan poet. 

8. Mo^cut. The Mases were thoaght to prriide over the difftrrent departments 
of scieDce, poetry, rocal and instraroental mnsic, and the fine arts generally. 

^KyhLpfHowriMV kcUL 4icyi^\iOv*A!ir6\XMms Hesiod. D. G. 

ia^ip^s &oi9o2 la<riy M "xj^va jcol Ki^aptaroi, ^* 

9. ^AiwifiKMHn Momniy^. When the guds attended the nnptials of Peleus snd 
Thetis on Mount Pelion, Apollo led <* the tuneful choir" in the character of Musa- 
getet: 

^jc Si ftcAMrr^crros &irff(r«rufilr«r 'EKucStvoi Coluthi Rapt. 

VlovviMV Ktyi^mifw iytnf x^P^i^ li^Bw *kw6\Xmt', Helen. ?s. 23. 

Repreteniations of Apoitu in the character of Musagetes or LynBtes, from the 
Justinian gallery, are given by P^re Montfaucon in the first volume of his Antiquities; 
by Spence, in hit Polymetis, PI. xiii. f. i. ii. ; and by Visconti, in the Clementine 
Museum, Vol. i. 

Mentis Apollioes vis has movet undique Musas. Ansonii Musa- 

In medio residens amplectitur omnia Phcebns. lAvU 

*A«idAA«r fjiowutoh iyaBhs, says the Ephesian, X6y9tv yhp fdpcr^s 6 Bfht k«1 /lowroc^f Arteroidori 
Tdbirf . In which character the Roman poets of the Augustan age have decked him ^^^irocn^ 

Lt* II. C. 99. 

out to the life. See Ovid's 

lUe caput flavum lauro Pamasside vinctas*— Metam. L. x i. 

Verrit humum Tyrio saturate murioe pallA, &c. 1^* 

10. MHifUNrvrjy. This goddess is celebrated by Hesiod, in his Theogony, as the 
mother of the Muses : 

iitfif timownuxpvfr^^P''Wi*iH^^twrro ' D. G. vs. 915. 

iwwvky Thirty 28ov 9aA(ai, ical r4fn^ts &oi8^t. 

So Akenside, in The Pleasures of Imagination : 

Ye beauteous offspring of Olympian Jove Book 

And Memory divine, Pierian maids. 

That this mythology is judicious, has been remarked by Plutarch in his rules for the 
education of children ; since nothing so much cherishes learning as memory. There 
is a statue of Mnemosyne in the Clementine Museum of Viscouti, Vol. i. 

11. 'EffAJi* Mercury is here introduced in one of his most creditable capacities, as 
the author of lettera, and the god of oraton and eloquence : 
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Chap. Graces.^^ Andy upon the same principle, Sportsmen should 

XXXIV. 



Fimncift's 
Hortce. B« i. 



The god of wit, from Atlai sprong. 
Who bj permagive power of tongae 
And grtcefiil exercise refined 
The savtge nee of human kind ! 



' Artenudori *Ef»M9' iyoBhs rots M Xiyovs bpi^myuhoa^ iced hBXfiraiSy md wwieTplfiaiS, ic. r. X. 
Oneirocric ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ rii ipttrutiL *A^tpo9hrf. In the Rape of Helen, Venus it called 



L. II. c. S7. 



Bucol. Eclog. 
JL II. 67. 



Artemidori 
Oneirocrit. 
L. II. c. 37. 



'ApfjLOwbis fioffiktta, (▼. 26.) BaXifAW fiatriK^M, (▼. 1S7.) and ydfuuf /SovlXcia, (t. SOC) 
queen of marriage. And to the tame purport is the description of Nemesian : 

cui cura jugales 
Concubitus hominum totis connectere s^lis* 

/UXMra 8i iyaHHi irtpl ydfAOvs icol icotrwyfas, jcol vtpl r4Kn§¥ yopdSf says the dream- 
interpreter, of the goddess of lore, <rwl4fffut¥ yhp ical iwiy6pmif iirrhf ahieu The reader 
will remember her sngry speech (tangit et ira Deos) in the prologue of the Hip* 
poljtus, 

Tohs ijA» ffifiovras rk/Aik irp€fffi€^ Kfifnif 
ir^iKkM 8* tffoi ^povovfTiv \U iiiJMS /Uya, k» t. A. 



Argonaut 
L. I. 616. 



^neid. L. i. 
668. 



and her vengeful and infuriate character, as drawn by Apollonius Rhodint in re- 
ference to the Lemnians : 

odv^icd /wf y€pdm¥ iirihipi^ irurtnv, 

and amplified bj Valerius Flaccus, L. ii. ys. 29. 

IS. "Epmri. Venus confesses that she has little power without the aid of her 
fayourice son Cupid : 

Nate, mesB yires, mea magna potentia, &c. 
Ad te confogio, et supplex tua numina posco. 



D. G.ys.201. 



Od. III. Ts. 17. 



She is accompanied by him and*'I/ifpos (whom the Grecian mythologists seem to Lave 
distinguished from "Epwt) in the Theogony of Hesiod. 

T$ 8* "Epos iffidpnia*, Kai''lfifpos Itnrrro KaX6s» 

The Odes of Anacreon afford many graphic sketches of the miachieTOus little god : 

irr4pvyds re mu ^Kiphpriv* 
14. HciOoi. Suada or Suadela — the goddess of persuasion — nuptiamm concUifUrix» 
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not be neglectful of Diana Venatrix/^ nor Apollo.i^ nor Pan," Chap, 
^ > r * ' XXXIV. 



In the temple of Jupiter at Oljmpia, as described by PauMuoias, Cupid is seen re- 
ceiving Venus rising oat of the sea, and the goddess Htifi^ placing a crown on her 
bead : and so in the Rape of Helen, she is the bearer of the bridal chaplet : 






Colnthi R. H. 
Tt.28. 



Horace unites Suadela and Venus in the attractions of ** the well-bemoney'd swam" 
— *' bene-nummatum decorat Sutdela Vennsque." And Artemidorus sajs her ap- 
pearance is ominous of good to all persons, and on all occasions ; TltiBii 9k nol XApirts, 
Ktd^Qpaty col Viit/pM wphs wirra ical vmriv cAriy hfifuBtd. 

16. X^purtr. The Graces of Heathen mythology were ladies of great inflaence : 
simplicity of manners, gracefulness of deportment, gaiety of disposition, liberality, 
eloquence, and wisdom, were all derived firom them : 

ahp yiip Ifutf rik rtpwh jcal rik yXtmda » 
yiprru wdtna fiporoir 
«l'0no^f, ffl ica\hSf ^ru kykahs • 



Epod. L.I. 
Od. Ti. 

Oneirocrit. 
L. II. c« S7. 



Pindar. Olymp. 
L. xiT. 6. 



In the Theogony they "keep their court with the God of Loye," and revel in ban- Hesiodi D. G. 
qnets ; and in Horace *s supplicatory Ode to Venus, they are associated with the 
*' Regina Cnidi Paphique," Cupid, the Nymphs, Hebe, and Mercury : 



Fervidas tecum puer, et solutis 
GratisB sonis, properentque Nymphse, 
Et parum comis sine te Juventas, 

Mercuriusque. 



Carm. L. i. 
Od. SI. vs. 6. 



Xenophon was equally strict in his religious observances towards the rural deities, 
bidding the sportsman, before he slip a tingle hound, to tow a partidpatioir of the 
game to Apollo and Diana Agrotera. See Pitisci Lexicon Antiquit Roman. and Apul. 
Met. ▼!• p. 175. The falconer of Demetrius, in later days,- offered his morning 
adoration to the God of heaven before sun-rise, and then flew his hawk at the 
quarry : rhr 0f&r iiriKaXwJ^iefos rp 94p9 ^bfup&f avXki^a'o, ic. r. A. 

Following his Classic prototypes, Adrian de Castoiio makes the cardinal hunter 
sopplicato the Sylvan goddess : 

Volans Ascanius levi veredo 
Precatns Trivis perenne numen, 



De Venat. 

C. TI. 



'IffpoKOO'^^ior. 
p. 21. 



Adrian! 

Venatio apud 

poetastres 

Aldi. 
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Chap. noF the Nymphs/^ nor Mercury,^ the conductor and president 

AaaX V • 



Inyadit jacolO| diaque librani 
Jecit eminus, &c. 

as a necensarj preliminarjf to the slaughter of a stag, bayed by the hounds. 

Xenouhon. 17. *AT6xXttvos» Apollo shared with Diana the iustitution of hunting: 'At^XXm- 

Do Venat. ^^ ^ "AprtfjdJhf iypai ical Kwtt. Whence, with hit twin -sister, he is seen on antique 

, * •'. relieTos with dogs and other emblems of the chase. In his character of Venator, 

See the Museo , ° 

Chiaramonti of Apollo is described by Msxiinus Tyrius as a youth armed with a bow, his naked side 

Visconti and appearing beneath a chlamys, and his feet raised in the act of running : 
Guattani. 

1 . xTiii. Qualis ubi hibemam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 

Virgil. iEneid. Deserit, ac Delum matemam invi»it Apollo. 

L. IV. 14S. '^ 

Instanratque chores, mixtique altaria circum 

Cretesque Dryupesque fremunt pictiqua Agathyrsi ; 

Ipse jugis Cyntbi graditur, mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque implicat aaro ; 

Tela sonant humeris. 

The reader is of course familiar with the Apollo of the Belvedere — the Venator of 

Stotii Achil, Statuaries—" Venator Apollo :" but perhaps not so well acquainted with the Wilton 

effigy of him, exhibiting in a small compass all the symbols which characterise his 

presidency over poetry, music, di?ination, or more probably medicine, and (he chase 

Lncian. Deor. — (wpotnrouirtu fi^p itdrra ciS^oi, ical ro^titi¥, arcd KiBapiftu^, «al larphs drcu» jcal 

Dial. Juno et uayrtitaBai) — in three of which attributes he is cited by our author in the present 
Latona. , . 

Chapter. The attitude of the god is easy and graceful ; he appears to lean against 

one of the boms of his lyre, placed on a tripod, around which a serpent twines. 

Over his right shoulder is seen bis quiver, and his head b decorated with a laurel 

Tiboll. L. III. crown — "castll redimitus tempera lauro :" the chlamys of the Venator is thrown 

IV. 34. ^^^ exposing the belt beneath, and the former with its gem is plsced on some fit 

receptacle beside the right leg. 

De Aogment. 18* Uay6s. ** Offidum Panis nulll alia re," says Lord Bacon, " tarn ad vivuro 

Saent. L. ii. proponi atque explicari potnerit, quam quod Deus Venatornm est,*' &c. He was the 

Virg. Eclog. god of the shepherds as well as hunters, the leader of the Nymphs as Apollo was of 

L. II. SS. ii^ Muses, the patron of rural life, and president of the mountains. Happy the man, 

exdaims the poet of the Georgics in his eulogy of country life, who numbers tlie 

n^ttic deities, and Pan amongst the rest, in the catalogue of bis acquaintance : 

Virg. Geprg. deos qui novit agrestes, 

L. II. 404. Panaque, Sylvanumque senem, Nymphssque sorores ! 

The roost graphic description of the goatish god I have any where seen is in the 
ISth book of Silius Italicus : 
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of the highways, nor any other mountain gods** that there ^"a**- 



xxxiv. 



pendenti similis Pan fexoper, et uno 
Viz ulla inscribeni terrae vestigia cornu, &c. &c. 



Bat aa this has been cited at length by Spence in his PoljrmetiB, a book of easy 
reference, I decline introducing it here — wishing, as mach as possible, to present my 
readers with passages omitted by this celebrated scholar. Let Lncian's more brief 
delineation be sabstitated : 6 itkv Ki^aera ix"^» '^^ ^^ ^^ iifufffias is rh icArtt aiyX 
hutitSt «a2 y4w9unf fioBb tcoBtiyApos, oXiyov rpdyov 9ta^fW¥ icrtv, 

19. Nvyi^y. Bf ger's list of these ladies does not much exceed one hundred in 
nnmber, although it is said that Diana had above a thousand in her retinue. We 
may suppose those principally interested in Cynegetical pursuits to have been the 
Oremdei, nymphs of the mountains ; the vvfi^ *0p€ffridZ9s of Homer (Iliad, vi. 421.) 
the 'Op€iif\ce/Kroi of Aristophanes (ThesmophoriazussB) ; the Naptga, nymphs of 
the meadows, (of whom Virgil, ** fadles venerare Napaias/') and the Dryade$ and 
Hamadryadei, nymphs of the woods, the ^iXopWOwy Apvd^y X^'P^' ^^ Oppian 
(Cyneg. i. vs. 78.) See Claudian. de laudib. Stilic. L. iii. for a description of the 
" ades forroosa Diane," and the Epicediom of Hercules Stroza ; in which latter the 
names of many of these inferior Sylvan deities, *' turb® nemoralis," are registered in 
chaste beiameters, addressed to the Duchess of Ferrara. Sometimes the Naiads also 
acoonpaDied the land-nymphs in their hunting pranks : 

pnkhro venantes agmine Nympfaas, 
Undarum, nemorumqne decns, &c. 

Elves of hills, brooks, standing lakest and groves. 



Deorom 
Concilium. 



Valer. Flacci 

Argon. L. III. 

530. 

Tempest, 
Act V. so. I. 



De hello 

Gallico L. V. 

c 17. 



30. 'tpinav 'Ero<(ou ical *HytfW¥tov. ** Deum mazime Mercurium colunt," says 
CsBsar of the Gauls or Celts : ** hujus sunt plurima simulacra ; hunc omnium inven- 
toren artium iemnt ; hunc fnarum aique ilinenin^ dueem ; hunc ad qusstus pecunias 
mercaturaaque habere vim mazimam arbitrantor.'' Being the god of every species of 
gain, and tlie dog being sacred to him, we have additional reasons for the injunction 
of the text. He was called *Ey^ios or " vialis " according to Fitiscus, " qui viarura lexicon Aniiq 
pneses, in biviis, et compitis ponebator ad semitas monstrandas :'' in which capacity V. ii. 186. 
his statues are, what are commonly called Terminal, — that seemingly imperfect, ugly, 
awkward-looking shape, to which a worthless Roman nobleman, Rubellius Plancus, is 
assimilated by the satirist of Aquinum ; 



attu 
Nil nisi Cecropides, truncoqoe simillimus Hermv. 
Nullo quippe alio vincis discrimine, quam quod 
Illi roarmoreum caput est, tun vivit imago. 

Y 



Juvenal. 
Sat. VIII. 52« 
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-^^^ly may be : otherwise their pursuits must turn out abortive, their 



IdjU. XXV. S« 



A Greek nedal is extant of Anian's native city, of the reign of Antoninot Pius, 
bearing the impress of the god Terminus. See Nummopbyladum Regine ChristinsB, 
Tab. Lvii. 

The old herdsman of Theocritus, with the title tlt^ios, affords the reason of its 
use : 

rhp yhp ^aa\ fjJyurrof iitovpuAmw kwxoXmo^oi, 



Act. V. sc. I. 



See Eustathius ad Homeri Odyss. xvi. and Ouselius ad M. Minuc. Folic. Ocuvium, 
p. 109. 

In his character of guide or conductor, ('Hy €iU¥tos,) amongst many others, the 
wily god volunteers his services to Cario, in the Flutus of Aristophanes : 

EP. &XX* frytfi6t^iov, KA. dAX' 6 Bths ffSi} fi\4w9t. 
&<T^ iiy€fA6iros oiti^v ^rriaSfUfftt Irt. 

Though the messenger of the gods, and supremely Aihs HyytXot, he seems tahave 
been a willing itinerant on earth {69oiir6pos) in the cause of humanity. See Iliad xxiv. 

Guard of our life, and partner of our way ! 

21. *'Offoi &AAot Sptiot 9€ot, Almost every mountain had its tutelar deity; but 
Arrian probably here means the rural deities hitherto unnamed, as Sylvanus, Silenus, 
Priapus, Aristsus, the Fauns, Satyrs, Pales, Flora, Feronia, and a host of others. 
On a due observance of the rites of these gods and goddesses, and demi-deities of 
*' hill and dale, forest and mead," (to whom might be traced, perhaps, the fairy sys- 
tem of more modem days,) and more particularly on an observance of those of Diana 
Agrotera, was sn abundant supply of game, and avoidance of the ordinary casualties 
of the chase, entirely dependent : 



Senece 

Hippolyt. 

Prol. vs. 7S« 



Tua si gratus numina cultor 
Tulit in saltus ; retia vinctas 
Tenuere feras ; nulli laqueum 
Rup^e pedes ; fertur plaustro 
Pneda gementi : tum rostra canes 
Sanguine multo rubicunda gerunt ; 
Repetitque casas rustica longo 
Turba triumpho. 
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dogs injured, their|horses 'lamed,«« and themselves disap- x^x^v. 
pointed.*^ 

And of this, Homer gives evidence in his poem.* Teucer, ^"*^* ^XXV. 
he says, the best bowman of the Greeks, in the archery-contest examples from 

Homer. 



23. Ka2 7*^ koX ol k6w§s fiKdwroPTu, ic.r. \. All that Arrian here anticipates as a 
conseqaence of neglect of the rural deities, Savary of Caen, in bitterness of heart, 
invokes on the ill-fated beads of the brethren of the leaih ; whom he designates as 
enamoared of the savage pugnadtj of the bull.dog grejrhound — with which alone, 
the wolf-grejhoond of his country, this poet was acqoainted. Great as may have 
been bis love of the harrier's chase, and great bis admiration of its followers, whom 
be calls Dian's legitimate worshippers, I cannot conceive him conversant with the 
genuine pastime of his Celtic ancestry, nor with the k^¥ rf &Xi}0cif ywvaios of 
Arrian, when be wrote the following virulent anathema : 



C. XXXIII. 



Talia legitimosjnon infortania tangant 
Cultores, Diana, tuos : inhonora Laconis 
Bed quoscanqne jnvat feritas truculenta Molossi, 
Sola qoibns csdes, si qua est in catde voluptas,* 
Illomm paribus turbentur gaudia cauais. 
Mulcta suppliciis cor Insatinbile praedn. 
Plecte viros, eztingue canes, rabiemque ferocem 
Instills, dominus catulis odiosus et ipaiA, 
Exsquet falsum veris Actsona poenis. 
Et qui participes (pigeat licet ista precari) 
Disrumpantur eqoi, domini plectantur in illis! 



Album Diana 

Leporicidae. 

L. V. 



23. ^Uan tells us there is a temple of Diana in an isle of the Red Sea called 
Icarus, abounding with goats, roe-deer, and hares, which a sportsman may catch, if 
the goddess be duly petitioned ; hut if not, he is not only unsuccessful in his sport, 
but punished for the transgression — ihy Hh fi^ oir^ff]?, otfrc axpci, ical 8(8w0't Sdcor, &f 
iXXoi Xc70^iy. 

1. "Oyaipoi iv r$ votfy^n, Arrian alludes to the contest for the prize of archery, at 
the games celebrated by Achilles on the occasion of the funeral of his friend Patro- 
clus« I give Pope's translation of the passage : 



JEWvti, de 
Fatur^ Animal* 
L. XI. c. 9. 



To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie. 
The trembling mark at which their arrows fly. 
"Whose weapon strikes yon fluttering bird, shall bear 
These two-edged sxes, terrible in war ; 



Iliad B. xxiii. 
vs. 1020. 
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Chap. XXXV. hit the cord only, and cut it asunder, beca^8e he had offered 
iiwd. L. XXIII. jjQ ^Q^ 1^ Apollo ; 2 but that Merion, who was no archer at all, 

862. ieqq. . . 

by having invoked Apollo, struck the bird when on the wing. 

Again, the posterity of those, who fought against Thebes 
with Polynices, captured the city,^ 

Iliad. L. IV. Xo omens tnisdng, and the aid of Jove ; 

406. seqq. 



Ilie single -he, whose shaft divides the cord." 

He said : experienced Merion took the word ; 

And skilful Teacer : in the helm they threw 

Their lots inscribed, and forth the latter flew. 

Swift from the string the soanding arrow flies ; 

But flies unblest ! No graceful sacrifice, 

No firstling lambs* unheedfal ! didst thoa vow 

To Phoebus, patron of the shaft and bow. . 

For this, thy well-aim*d arrow, tum*d aside, 

Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that tied : 

Adown the mainmast fell the parted siring, 

And the free bird to heftv'n displays her wing : 

Seas, shores, and skies with loud applause resoand, 

And Merion eager meditates the wound : 

He takes the bow, directs the shaft above, 

And following with his eye the soaring dove, 

Implores the god to speed it through the skies. 

With vows of firstling lambs, and grateful sacrifice. 

The dove, in airy circles as she wheels 

Amid the clouds, the piercing arrow feels : 

Quite through and through the point its passage found. 

And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

2. *Eirffi8)^ fjAi ^^oro r^ 'Air^WMri. The God of Archers and Archery. 

The poet and the courser would both teach us the same lesson — that witlioot 
addressing supplication to heaven, we cannot succeed in our undertakings. Merion 
does not conquer because he is the better archer, but because he is the better man. 

3. Tobs iKj^ovs 9i rStv ht\ O^jSor a\rv HoXvi^fdn;. The Homeric line died by 
Arrian from the speech of Sthenelus, in the fourth book of the Iliad, alludes to the 
victors of the second Theban war, wherein the sons of the seven captains subdued 
the city, before which their fathers had perished : 

Pope's Iliad. With fewer troops we storm*d the Theban wall, 

B. IV. 460. And happier saw the sev'n-fold city fall. 
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whereas their fatherSy.not at all inferior to them in valour, had Chap. XXXV. 
perished before it, because they were disobedient to the signs 
vouchsafed to them by the Gods. 
And lastly, Hector, inattentive to Polydamas when he ob- ^***^* ^ *"• 

SI Id. S6QQ. 

jected to an attack on the Grecian fleet,* (because the Trojans 
would not return from it with honour to themselves, as he 
inferred from a serpent dropped by an eagle,) was soon after- 
wards taught otherwise by experience, that no good comes of 
being refractory towards the Deity.* 



In impious acts the guilt j fathers died ; 

The. sous subdued, for beav'n was oo their tide. 

Capaaeus, the aire of Sthenelus, was thunder-struck, while blaspheming Jopiter — 

Talia dicentem toto Jove fulmen adactum Statii Thebaid. 

Cotripmt. ^ '' ^- 

4. HoxMfAorrt ohic i&rri. From Pope's translation I extract a part of the speech 
of Poljrdamas, with the omen referred to : 

Seek not this daj the Grecian ships to gain ; ^* ^i'* S^'* 

For sore to warn us Jore his omen sent. 

And thus mj mind explains its clear event : 

The Tictor eagle whose sinister flight 

Retards our host, and fills our hearts with fright, 

TKnniss'd his conquest in the middle skies, 

Allow'd to seize, but not retain the prise, &c. 

I 

Pope's version of Hector's reply to this speech of Polydamas, is one of the moet 
splendid specimens of his talent to be found in the poem— as the whole incident is 
perhaps the finest of Flazroan's beautiful illustrations of the immortal bard. 

6. O^ ieyaShv iaruBtof rf 0fiV* Homer himself draws many similar inferences in 
the p rogre ss of his interesting tales both of the Iliad and the Odyssey^-xoXsv^ roi 
ififfB§p4os Kpwimros^-iratalv ^f>t{Vficrai— and again, $§6B9W V obic iin' iiX4aettu : and 
Pindar abounds with like injunctions of bumble submission to the divine will— ypJbSi Pyth. ii. 

Jl/tos. See also vs. S9. ejusd. Csnja. The reader cannot but recollect the memorable 

counterpart to these words, (with reference be they cited !) in the Apostolic history Act. Apost* 

of the conversion of St. Paul — <r«tXi|p^ voi irphs Khnpa, Kaitrii^tv, ^* ^'* 

How beautiful the metaphor that runs through the following lines of the poet of 
Cilicia ! 
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Chap. XXXV. Following these examples, it is right in field-sports, as in 

every thing else, to begin with adoration of the Gods ; ^ and, 
after having obtained success, to offer thanksgiving-sacrifices^ 
and libations,^ with auspicious words,^ and crowns,^^ and 



Oppian. HaL &AX* altl fidxapts trawwipraroi ijifta wdmi 

itpiw xaXeirp fudffriyi jm2 o^k iB4k»w ixdofrtu. 

See the sentible remarki of Xenophon on the wordi 2TN 6EA nPATTEIN, it the 
conclusion of histreatiae De Offic. Magistr. Equit c. ix. 
De Legibofl. & "ApxwBoL rt hxh 0tdr. *' A Diis immortalibuf/' mjs Ciceio, ** rant nobis 
agendi capienda primordia :*' and Jnlias Pollax, to whom I haie freqaentlj referred 
in the early part of these annotations, concludes his address to Commodns, at the 
commencement of his Onomasticon, with the same sentiment — ni^o/uii tk rV 
Af>X^* ^* ^^ luiXurra irpoaiiKu robs c^f/3fXr, iiwh r&w 9f«r. 
DeExpeditione 7. TLapurHipia Bitty §Z irpd^arreu So in his Anabasis, Arrian writes, $6ffai *AA^{ar- 
Alexandn j^^ ^ Kapiuufl^ x^^^P^ '^V' f*""* *Ip9Sp wmjr, «. t. X. These free-will offerings 
may be considered in the light of grateful acknowledgments to the gods for blessings 
receiyed. They were paid by soldiers after victory, by huthandmen after harvest, 
and by sportsmen after success in the field. 

8. Ifir49^i¥» Wine was generally used in these libations, but not always ; for 
there were ni^dXia Icp^— sober sacrifices, wherein no wine wst poured forth. Gene- 
iEneid. L. ri. rally, however, wine was employed, as we learn from VirgiPs " firontique invergit 
344. yjni^ sacerdos." 

0. E&^/mIIk — " fsvere lingu^, bona verba dicere." This expression does not seem 
to mean that the persons present at a sscrifice were to observe profound silence, bat 
rather to abstain only from words of evil omen. Mr. Cowper has preserved its sense 
correctly in his translation of c^^iiyi^ai, Iliad ix. 171. *' That every tongue abstain 
from speech — Portentous." Ogilby, Dader, and Pope, all mistake the significatiun 
Schol. ad ^^ f&^|M&r. '* Pnecones daroantes," says Festns, " populum sacrificiis favere juhe- 
Aristoph. bant. Favere est bona fari." But Bourdin'ad Aristoph. Thesmophor. c^^^Ir 
ojifLoipti aiyqif ical irww^ 8i* tif^fAlas* 

10. 2rc^arot)r. The sacrificial victims were adorned with garlands and crowns on 
their horns and necks, llie altars were decorated with sacred herbs, and the priests 
themselves wore crowns upon their heads, composed of the leaves of the tree sacred 
to the deity to whom they paid their devotions. See Tertullian de Idololatril. 

11. Tfuftuf. Hunting- carols, it maybe, were chanted to Dian and her sylvan 
train, by the Celts and other sportsmen of old. It was customary to sing hymns in 
honour of the Gods, and dance around the altar of sacrifice, on occasion of cele- 
brating the more important religious rites ; when the [songs, in general, commemo- 
rated the exploits of the worshipped, enumerated their virtues, and the benefits con- 
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hynms," and to dedicate the first-fruits of the captured Cb*?. XXXV. 
gune, " as the conqueror does of the spoils of war. " 



tenei upon the worablppon, eipiew'iDg, at tba mna time, * wlib for their eonti- 
nouce. *Tfwoi iHr 'i rtis Biibs weuvrrai, fvoovi B) it irOpimHit, NJi CalliMhcnaa, Airiu. ai 
in hit splendid ipeech an the line of diatinction to be drawn between diTinetixl L^Tye xi 
bnmm honoun. 

IS. 'KwofX^ Tw i^me/Urur iwarMwai. The i.'mfxf^. Or tnt-fniU ot wiiinil 
nciifices, were niull piecei of flsah cat from ctbtj put of tike beast, and offered to 
the godi, (lee Homer, paiaim) : bnt hnaten, accoTding lo Pitiictii, dedieetsd to the Lexicon 
Ooddeu of the Cbaw the head, honu, feet, skin, &e. of the itanghteied gUM ; to ^'*'*^- ^'>'"'- 
■hich cmtom H'ltat allndei in hia ioTocatian to Diana : 



m pro me pater Hjrtacui aiii Matii' L. i 



SaipenrUrs Iholo, ant lacra ad faitigia fizi : 
Banc line me, tec. 

It. 'O Tg t^ TAi$m iuppelma. Before the «poU* of rictory were diatributed 
■■ong the waiiioTi, thej conaideied themaelTef ohiipd to make an oShring ont of 
them to the Oodi, to whoia auliunce theif were indebted tot them all. ThoM wpa- 
rated to thia nia wen terined, accoiding to the aatboi of the Archnologia Gneca, 
hfittna. TiTiTiT- taken jb' la)a«uTou#i)4r, from the top of the heap. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 



OF TIIF 



CANES VENATICI 



or 



CLASSICAL ANTIQriTy. 



prima ilU canum, non olU per artes 

Cura prior, ii?e indomiUM vehementior hostei 

Nodo marte premad, ten belluin ex arte minutret. 

Mille canum patriae, ductique ab origine mores 

Cuique sul. Gratii Falisci Cynsoet. vs. 151. 



Z 
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Cowpar't 
ruk.B.*i. 



In introducing to the readei's DOtice the Canes Veaatici of the 
following monograph — wherein the embellishment of fable a often 
admitted as the language of truth, and amusement is paramount to 
inatnictioD— it must not be expected that I should carry back the 
hiitory of the chaae to the early period of the world's annals, when 

humoDj, and (kmilj sccMd, 
W<n drinn from Pandiac ; 

and man's subject creatures revolted fnaa their revolted lord — 

■a) #3p*> aS*ii irrniirwTti piiitn, pbU, de 

the probable dat« of its institution — (" cum peccato enim animalium Apippa de 

noxa simul et persecutio et fuga subintrarit, et artes Tenatioaum s^. et Act. ' 

excc^tatK sunt,")— nor to the later epoch of its Phenician origin, '■ '■""• 

maintained by Polydore Vergil on the authority of Eusebius ; nor r,,^ lTih. 

its mate fabulous Theban birth and distribution, the thrice-told '•^• 

tale of John of Salisbury : ' but rather consider hunting as an art of p^I^rL^. 

acquisition and self-defence of remote and undefined antiquity. L. >■ 



1. To Heoricm Corneliiu Agripp^ and bu Ongin of Iha Chu«, i«r«nacs ii bIm. 
whan giieo. Ideatical wilh faia new of it* tiw, progieai, and dcntaril, ia that of 
Joaanea Suiiberieniii, ia faia Policraluui, Dt Vnatiei tt tMltribtu H ftcitblu fjat, 
(t utreitit Hcila d Utieite. " Et primi qnidem Tbebani," aaji John, (who wrote 
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On Venation y as a pastime, too much has already been said in 
the preface to Arrian : and I will at present confine my remarks to 
a few classical anecdotes of its primitive furniture, its founders, and 
progressional improvement ; premising, by the way, that when men 
were unacquainted with the blessings of civilization, and had no 
idea of pleasure beyond the gratification of their appetites — when, 
in short, they were in a state of nature — hunting was not the by> 
work of leisure hours, but the call of continual urgency — not the 
jocund diversion of a day, but the[toilsome and perilous occupation of 
a life. In such early times, the nonage of a fallen world, commenced 
the war of men with beasts : 

P. A. Bargaei Cobd^ in pecadei avidi aavire fensqae, 

d6 Attcupio .^ 

L. I. p. IS. ^^ ^^^ ^^® pnuf meritas captare volantes. 

The personal safety of himself and those dependent on his 
protection, and the daily cravings of hunger, dictated to man the 
necessity of animal slaughter; so that, in seeking his quotidian 
meal, he originated the art of hunting : 

Oppian. Cyneg. 4wMptrtw tUptrro Mjjpi^. 

L. ii« 7. 

Ticken'a Rade arts at first, but witty want refined 

Miscellanies. jhe hnntsman's wiles, and famine form'd the mind. 

The first hostile efforts of the barbarian lords of creation against 
their biped and quadruped subjects, *' joint-tenants of the shade" 
with themselves, were confined, we may suppose, to manifestations 
of physical strength and brute courage ; by which, under the 
powerful incentives of self-interest, they procured the vital neces- 
saries of food and clothing : 

Gratii Cyneget. priOs oranis in armis « 

Vs. 2* 

Spes fait, et nudft tilvas virtnte movebant 

Inconsnlti homines. 



De Nagis in the reign of oar second Henry, and from whom later aatbors have porloined the 
Corialium oft-repeated reprobation,) " si fidem seqoamar historic, earn commonicandam omni- 
bas stataerant. £t ex quo suspecta ait omnibos gens fosda parrioidiis, incestibos 
detestanda, insignis fraade, nota perjoriis, hajos artifidi, Tel potids maleficii, in pii- 
mis prscepta congessit, qas postmodam ad gentem mollem imbellemqady levato el 
hnpudicam (Phrygios loqnor) transmitteret," kc 
1. Armis from arm not arma. Wase's version is wrong. The term is more oon- 
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And here at the head of rude pedestrian sportsmen we find the human 
inreiilor of the science of the chase, that legendary personage, the 
Gk>rgon-killing Perseus^ — " Gorgonis anguicomse Perseus supe- Ond.Metam. 
rator'' — (for I would not deprive Latona's hunting-twins, Apollo 
and Diana, nor the worshipful race of Centaurs, ^Xa Oifpofiiyi|f, < Xen. de Venat. 
of their priority of claim, and patent of precedency, in the apotheosis ^ '' 

of the chase,) who, when he had performed this redoubted act of '^ ^^ /i, /^ ^* 
courage, as we are told by the poet of Anazarbus : 

wMp Kpaarpouruf ibtip6fiMm>s wr9p^9ff(n Oppiaa. Cyneg. 

Kol m-MKos, KaX 0mas ikitvn, col y4¥ot aty&w L. ii. 10. 

kypoT^ptf, t^Kovf n Boohs, ipiymv rt yhtfiXa, 
^ oJbru9 ikJuprnw oruerw tlwotpk itdfniMt, 

As men in general, however, did not possess the speed of Perseus 



noaly applied to the sboolder or arm of animal* than roan : hot the leoae of the 

pMsafe reqnirei the interpretation I have put opoo it, and is farther iliuatrated by the 

" imgiiibaa et pngnii " of Horace, and " mere Tirea " of Ovid : Hor. Sat. L, i. 

S. XII. Ti. 101. 

Turn genoi humanom aolis eirahat in agris ; Ofid. Art. Am. 

Uiaque mers Tires, et mde corpus exat. ^' "* 

PoHtian elegantly exemplifies the Falisdan's meaning in his Silva, entitled Nntricia ; 



Sed longum tamen obiciiris immersa tenebris Carmina V. 

Gens radis, atqne incnlta Tirfim, sine more, sine nlli i&o^^ 

Lege propagabant arom, passimqae ferino 

Degebant homines rita, visque iosita cordi 

Mole obsessa gran, nondom olios prompserat usos, 

Nil animo, doris agitabant cuncta lactrtia, 

1. For Persfns*s title to tbb post of bonoar Oppian is my only Toacher; bnt his 
wocdaare dedsiTe: 

h /upAwoaffi 8) wpSros 6 Topy6mn abx^p* i/t4pff€a, Cyneg. L. ii. 

Zsr^r xfvadoto wdXs KXtnhs oBpmo Utpaw^. ^*» 8* 

S. Win the reader admit the eiplawation of the Policraticns as to the iabnloos ooa- 
nezioo of these hybrids with the chase : " nempe qui hit itndiis ant desidiis msistnnt, J. Sansbexi- 
semilieri sont, et abjectft potiore hnmanitatis parte, ratione morom prodigiis conforman- ^'^^ ^ ^' ^* 
tor ?" and again, " Venatorei omnes adhac institntionem redolent Centainomm. 
Raro inTenitor qnisquam eonun modestus aatgriTb/' &c. 
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Bedhigfield't and Achilles, ^ ** To sweep with winged feet along the level 
Achilles. plain;" nor the power of catching at force, p6ofi npohpoftivit, 
Callimach. H. the fleetest animals of chase, like the goddess Dian; it became 
"^10^' necessary to add to their naked powers sundry inartificial imple- 
ments, auxiliary to the subjugation of some, the destruction and 
expulsion of other beasts. 



LncKtii 
L. V.964. 



£t maoaom aark fred virtate pedomque 
Contectmbantiir sjlvettria i»cla feranim 
MiMilibos saxifl, et magno pondere cUt« : 
Moltaque viDcelMUit, viUlMUit paiica latebrii. 



Somenrillo*! 
Chace. B. i. 



New and unpoliab'd wai the hunUman't art ; 
No stated rale, his wanton will lus guide. 
With clubs and stones, rode implements of war, 
He arm'd his savage bands, a moltitade 
Untrain'd ; of twining osiers form'd, they pitch 
Their artless toils, then nmge the desert hUls, 
Ajid scow'r the plains below : the trembUog herd 
Start at th' unasaal sound, and dam'rous shout 
Unheard befoie ; surpiis*d, alas I to find 
Man now their foe, whom erst they deem'd their lord, 
But mild and gentle, and by whom as jet 
Secure they gras'd. 

Acquiring knowledge by experience, man advanced in the 
mechanism and variety of his hunting gear, as in other articles of 
increasing civilization. 



Gratii Cjrneg. 

TS.5. 



Post alik propiore irik, meli^ue profecti, 
Te sodam, ratio, rebus sumps^re gerendis. 
Hinc omne auzilium Titae, rectnaque reluzit 
Ordo : et continuas didic^ ex artibiu artes 
Proserere ; hinc demons cecidit videntia retro. 



The Times. 1. «« The light-footed Greek of Chiipn's school," as ChurchiQ calls him. 



Pind. Nem. 

Carm. L. iii. 

85. 
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Findings on patient trial, the x^os tvpv xepiare^s of Oppian, with OppiuuCyneg. 
its rude accompaniment of fire, &c. insufficient for capturing the 
more wary creatures — 



Nam (ovek atque igoi prioi eit Tenarier oil urn 
Quam sepire plagia Baltmn, canibusque ciere ; 

he had recourse to the various kinds of weapons, snares, and wily 
inventions of slaughter described by Xenophon, Gratius, Oppian, 
and Nemesian ; and often alluded to by other writers, both sacred 
and profane : 

Turn Uqaeia captare feras, et fallere visco 
InveDtum. 



Lacretii 
L. V. 1249. 



Virgil. Georg. 
L. I. IS9. 



But '* short of due perfection" were all the hunter's wiles, till the 
dog was tutored to assist in the sylvan pursuit and massacre, and to 
contribute the acuteness of his senses, his speed and courage, to the 
service of mankind ; who consummated their superiority over the 
animals of the forest, when they had directed to their chase the 
adapted powers of this faithful ally, and begun, in the words of the 
cited poet of the Georgics — '' magnos canibus circumdare saltus," — 
redeeming thereby their esculent crops and innocuous herds from 
the ferocious and depredatory aggression of quadruped felons. ^ 

Kov^W«r Tff ^vXop ip- 

OripUtv r* iypiuv l^vti 
v6rrov r* wmXiauf ^^tv 
mrtipaun iucrvoKXAarois 
wfpi^poMls Mipf 
Kparu 9^ liypcwmi iypa^Kov 
Oriphs opWfftfidrttJ'' 



Ejasdem 
140. 



Sophoclis 
Antigone, 850. 



1. Nee mediocre pacii decas habebatnr lobmota caropis irmptio ferarum, et PI in. Paneg. 
obtidione qu&dam liberatus agrestiam labor. IVajan. Diet. 

2. According to Manillas the power of fashioning implements of bunting, breeding 
dogs of good pedigrees, breaking them in, &c. is derived from sidereal influence at oar 
Mitinties : 



At Procyon oriens, quum jam vicesima Cancri 
Septimaque ex undit pars seie emergit in ittra, 



Manilii 

Astronumicon. 

L. T. 
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Adriani 
Cardinalis 
Venado. 



Certaine 

Illustrationii 

&c p. 85. 



The '* venandi mille viae" of the Carthaginian poet have been 
superseded in the British islands by the superior attraction of 
the gun : 

machine, 
MirmdaB, hoirifice, niioacU, atrs, 
Qaalem oec Steropei, nee ipae fertur 
Pater Lemoiua inferis caveniis 
InfonnlLaBe Jovi, oec alia in orbe 
Per tot secula cogitavit stas ; 

and of various eminent breeds of fleet and sagacious dogs, adapted 
to the chase at force* But as these methods were heretofore 
employed by our less civilized ancestry, ^ are still in vogue in 
unreclaimed countries, and many of them yet practised on the 
continent of £urope — whatever be their " incongruity to our present 
factions," as Wase expresses himself — a brief description of the 
'* supellex venandi" will not be unacceptable to the modern reader. 



c. III. fol. 21. 



c IV. ful. 26. 



Venatos non 11 le qoidem, veruni arma creatia 
Venandi tribait : catulos nntiire tag»cea, 
£t genus k proavis, mores namerare per artes, 
ReCiaque, et validi trenabula cuspide fixa, 
Lentaqae contextis fonnare hastilia nodis, 
£t quodcnmqne tolet venandi poscere cura 
In proprios fabricare dabit venalia qusestus. 

1. We have the anthority of the most ancient record of British field sports, called 
IttaOfttft of tErOmt* (a curious manuscript in the British Museum,) for the general 
use of much of the classic iumitare of the chase in France and Elngland five centuries 
ago. Let the reader compare the following with the Greek and Latin Cynegetica : 
" Of the Hare J emd ike meikode ^ UJdug ker. Men slee hares with greyhonndea 
and with rennynghonndes by strengthe, as in Engelond ; but ellis where thei slee hem 
with smale pocketes and wt p'snetes and wt imale nettis, with bare pipes and with 
long nettts and with smale cordes that men casten where thei mak here brekyng of 
the smale twygges whan thei goon to hure pasture," &c.~" Qflke Hefie. Men 
taken hem with houndis, with greyhoundis, with nettis, and with cordes, and with 
other hamays; with puttes and with shott, and with other gynnes, and with 
strengthe, as y shal say here after," dec. Almost all the instruments of this royal 
armoury, the fruits of De Langley's extensive experience at home and abroad, and as 
SDch recorded in his hunting manual, have their counterparts in the works of Xeno- 
phon, Oratius, Oppian, and Neroesian. 
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by way of introduction to the subject of classic hunting with the 
ancient yarieties of the canine race. 

With semiiiig accuracy Gratius has described the whole of the 
antique poaching gear;^ but it must be confessed that neither 
Xenophon's, nor the Faliscian's, nor the hunting technicalities of 
the other Cynegetical writers, can be fully explained to modern 
comprehension. 

The deities and demi-deities of sylvan life are objects of invoca- 
tion in the exordium of Gratius : 



His ego prssidibas nostram defendere sortem 
CoBCim mDle fertt, et non tme cannine, nltofl 
Ctnnine, et anna dabo reiiandi, et peneqaar artem 
Armorum, caaaesqoe, plagaromque ordUr astoB. 



GratiiCjneg. 
Tt. 81. 



and then, under their tutelary aid, the poet begins to handle the 
« anna venandi ;" which, as recorded in the Cynegetica generally, 
consisted of the ttnea or formido, nets of various mesh and size and 
shape, nooses, springes, and other traps — missile weapons, as darts, 
arrows, &c. ; and those for standing-defence, as the halberd-like 
boar-spear, &c. : many of these, however, were not of very remote 
antiquity. ^ 



1. '* We aitB not sensible of Gratins's great care in the choice and ordering of 
spearos," in the language of his illustrator, " nor of his provision in showing to set 
engines, and dig pits, which men prise in those co^tries where beares and Ijons, 
with snch ravenoos beasts, do abound. We seem to have a different end in our 
hsnting, which hath introdnced a different stile of hunthig," 6tc, 

9. The arts of war and hunting advanced paatibmi aquU ; both at first equally 
rode, and destitute of ingenuity of contrivance in their respective instruments of 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabnnt armis qus post fabricaverat usus. 

Before the age of Homer, the bow and arrow, '^ the artillery of ancient heroes," the 
lyXM or 1^, Wftar or fUu, |(^r the §W9rd, and fcop^ the c<ai6, constituted the 
entire armourj of the warriors and hunters of semi-barbarous Greece. See Iliad xi. 
and zvix. Odyss. ix. and xix. How scanty was the furniture of Hercules in his 
attack of the Nemcan lion ! 

2 A 



Certaine 

Illustrations, 

dec. p. 24. 



Hor. Sat L. i. 
Sat. III. 101. 
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The feathered line or pinnatum was called, from its effect, metust 
DeM formidoj and btifiara Otipiiy, (Oppian. Cyneg. iv. 989.) ''Cum 
L. II. c. XII. maximos ferarum greges," says Seneca, *' linea pennis distincta 
contineat, et in insidias agat ; ab ipso effectu dicta/ormti/o/' 



Gratii Cyneg. 
vs. 75. 



Wase'fl 

llloBtrations, 

&c. p. 7. 



Gratii Cjneg. 
VI. 86. 



Sunt quibtu iromando decerptas ▼ultore plume 
Instmmentam operiB fuit, et non panra faculus. 
Tantum inter nivei jungantur vellera cjgni : 
£t satis armorom est. Hec clari lace coroscmnt, 
Terribiles species : ab voltnre dims aTsio 
Torbat odor silvas, meliosque altema valet res. 

The line of feathers of various hue, impregnated with artificial 
odour, '* was drawn about the woods ( — > — oXiyor ya/ifs i^vwepOtv, 
Oppian. Cyneg. iv. 386.) in the intermitted spaces where the 
toyles were pitched, that so the deer (than which no creature is 
more timorous) might balk them, and be cast upon the net." The 
linea thus flanked the hlKTv or long net, where not extensive enough 
to enclose the covert ; and filled the intervals, between the purse- 
nets and nooses, when the latter were set independent of the retia. 

Hie magis in cervoa Taloit metos. ' Ast ubi lentae 
Interdum Libjco focantor sandice pinnsB, 
Lineaqne extnctis lacent anconibus arma : 
Kamm si qua metus elodat bellaa falsot. 



TheocriU Idyll. 
L. XXV. 206. 



airritp 4yit ic4pas ^f^ ikitw, KolktiP rf ^op^fnM, 



B. I, c. XVIII. 



The Persian hunting of Cymi, as desciibed in the Cyropedia, (L. i. c v.), presents 
Sir T. Elyot's. ^ ^^ warlike weapons alone. '* Than tooke every man " (I quote firom The Go- 
TheGoTemour. vemour) " with hym his bowe and quiver with arowes, his sword or hach of Steele, a 

little tergat, and two dartes." 

1. <* The formido" Wase admonishes the reader of bis Preface to Gratius, *' nay 
be in some measure retiiT'd by looking into the Sicilian hunting, where it continnes 
in use at this day. When the nobles or gentry are informed which way a herd of 
dear paaseth, giving notice to one another, they make a meeting. Every one biiogs 
with him a cross-bow or long-bow, and a bundle of staves. These staves have an 
iron spike at the bottom, and their head is boared with a cord drawn through all of 
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The Cilician poet has left a graphic description of the formido, as 
employed in the Armenian bear-hunt — a picture so vividly sketched, 
Cjrneg. iv. 380., that I regret its length prevents transcription. 
A part of it will be found hereafter under the Eastern '' Canis 
inductor" — the Armenian limehound. The fourth Halieutic, in an 
apposite and beautiful simile, describes the startling effect of the 
feathered line on timid animals of chase : 

£8c Kol iv (vX^oKTiy hplar^poi itypwrripts Oppian. HaU 

ffXw &wiXxfffi|y iXd^w ^horfptt rijc^f, ^' '^' ^^' 

/itfpivB^ orit^arrts hcv 9pios' ifj^H 8^ ko6^p 

ipviBmv 9^arro Oo^ wrtpd' rai. 8* itrofAcai 

^Xifiora wr^fftrovai K§whv ^jSov, obik w€\dff<rai 

fccnfriS/au wrtpiywffuf invfSfAtPcu fUfiiairaf 

9Ur6M Oiifnfnip9s iwoi^tants IAmti. 

Many notices of this instrument will occur to the classical reader 



them. Their leogth is about four foot. Being thus provided, they come to the herd, 
and there casting themselres about into a large ring, thej surround the deer, and 
then every one of them receives a peculiar stand, and there unbinding his fftgot, ties 
the end of his cord to the other who is set in the next station ; then to support it, 
sticks into the ground each staffe abont the distance of ten foot one from another. 
Then they take out feathers which they bring with them dyed in crimson for this very 
porpose, and fastned upon a thrid which they tie to the cord, so that with the least 
breath of wind they are whirled round about. Those which keep the severall stands, 
withdraw, and hide themselves in the next covert. After this the chiefe ranger 
enters witliin the line, taking with him only some hounds, which draw after the herd, 
and coming near with their cry, rouse it. Upon which, the deer fly till they come 
towards the line, where they turn off to the left, and still gazing upon the shining and 
shaking feathers, wander about it as if they were kept in with a wall or pale. The 
chief ranger pursues^ and callmg to every one by name, as he passeth by their stand^ 
cries to them that they should shoot the first, third, or sixth, as he shall please ; and 
if any of them miss or single out any other then that which was assigned by the 
ranger, it is counted a disgrace to him : by which means, ss they pass by the severall 
stations, the whole herd is kill'd by diverse bands . . . These stakes are of the same 
use with those aneones* mentioned in Gratius, but it might seem that they are farther 
inprov'd.*' — *' These things," continues the translator of the Faliscian, " may be of 
ose to have been preroitted -/* and with the same view they are here introduced by 
the author of this Appendix. 

* The s<aee# of the Sicilians are the aneones of Gratius— the indXutts and <rx^t8cr 
of the Greek hunters. 
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in the works of the Latin poets^ but in none more copiously de- 
lineated than in the Cynegeticon of Nemesian ; who enumerates the 
many sources whence the feathers of dissimilar tint are to be culled 
for decorating the *' plumed line :" 

Nemesian. Dat dbi pinnannn tarreDtia millia voltur ; 

Cyneg. ts. S12. j),^ Libye magnarum anam foecanda creatriz, 

Dantque grues, cjgniqae senet, et caodidua anier ; 
Dant que fluminibos crasusqne paladibas eirant, 
Pf Ilitosque pedes ttagnaoti gurgite tingant : 
Hioc mage Poniceat nativo munere miudm : 
Namque illic tine fine gregea floreDtibua alia 
Inveniea aviam, laanqae nibeacefe loto, 
Et spanoa paaaim tergo vernare coloies. 

If the reader be interested in the minutiae of Grecian and Roman 
net-making, and the methods of fixing the ipicvet, Sicrva, and er^&a, 
the €08868, retiOf and plaga, he is referred for the former to the 
Cynegeticus of the elder Xenophon, and that most extraordinary 
work of human research, the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux — for 
the latter, to the Venatio Novantiqua of Janus Vlitius, a scholar of 
deep erudition, and an experienced sportsman: — a summary yiew 
being all that can be rendered by the present writer, professedly 
epitomising the labours of more experienced workmen. 

The fyKV€s or ca88e8 were conical, purse or tunnel-like nets, 
ending in a point at one end, and having a running noose of entrance 
at the other, resembling somewhat a hooped calash, or cowl. 

The ilKrva or retia were long sean-like nets for open fields, and 

Nemeuan. ^^ encircling brakes and coverts; 'Mongoque meantia retia 

Cyneg.T8.S00. tractu." 

The hoita or plag€e were nets of much less length, to be placed 
across roads, game-tracks, paths, and narrow openings between 
bushes. 

The Hpxytt appear to have been sometimes placed independent of 
the iiicrpa, but more commonly in the course of the main nets ; so 
that when die animab passed along the linear and reticular barrier, 
exploring a place of egress, terrified by the formido, (which flanked 
the hayes, and occasionally was drawn along above the net-rope to 
scare the game from overleaping,) and the meshes of the hi^nta, 
(continuous except where the purse-nets were introduced with their 
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slip-knot entrance), on attempting to paas out at the apparent opening 
of the Apgyt, they becaii(ie by their struggles entangled therein^ — ^the 
purse either spontaneously^ or by the agency of the men placed diere 
to draw the necessary ropes, immediately closing at the mouth. 

raufitu r* 4^ r§ f 99 Snf^pMu KpMovai, 

ofipfxa wmwrmhovaa tta^ I^Kim hnn\mf tfmi' 
iv V Imrfr Aii^OMri A^X"*** 



OppUn. Cyneg. 
L. IV. 400. 



The whole management of the nets and lines was vested in the 
watch al&ii&v irvXampwy referred to, who were concealed under 
copse-wood, for the purpose, more particularly, of attending to the 
Mhpofios and Ttpiipofios, the ropes (smooth and knotless) which 
governed the ^ves, and passed through iron rings, along the course 
of the ilKTva, up to the watchmen's hiding-place : 

ip 8i 96t» KAiMr Zouus MfnpBt mpauus 
Mpof AitfwAirowf M /itiAiylffuri wdjoHnw, 

The length of the Sccrva or retid, properly so called, would 
astonish a modem disciple of Diana. So great was the extent of 
ground sometimes enclosed by these toils, that Plutarch mentions, in 
his life of Alexander, hunting-nets above twelve miles long. With 
such it was customary to encircle vast tracts of country, and then, by 



Op|iian.Cyiieg. 
L. IV.S82. 



1. Hie complete and helpless entaoglemeiit of the victim of the toimel-net b 
adminblj desciibed by Senecm, in the siraile of The Agamemnon, where Cassandra 
likens the son of Atrena, ensnared in a cusft-fonn rest (so happily called by .£8chy- 
los vitfieH^y itpKOararw) by the *' semiTir " Tbyestes and the adulteress queen- 
consort, to a boar inextricably enTeloped in these tofls : 

At ille Qt altis hispidns sylvis aper. 
Com casse vincti^, tentat egreasos tnmen, 
Arctatqne motn vincla, et incaasC^m font, 
Cnpit floentes nncBqne et csBcoa sinos 
Disjicere, et hostem qmerit implicitas snom. 

See the definitions of Pollux in my notes to the first Chatter of Arrian's Cynege- 
ticns— KpKVf s, Surrva, 4p69ia, 



Agamemnon 
Tt. 1S86. 



Seneca 

Agamem. 

Act. V. 880. 
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Statu Adul. 
L. 1. 459. 



Ofttii Cjneg. 
TS.26. ' 



gradually contracting their ambit, to force the animak of the district 
into a narrower compass ; — when at the will of the WMgister vena- 
tionit, the work of slaughter commenced.^ This mode of hunting is 
very clearly described, with its usual auxiliaries of noise and flame, 
in a simile of the Achilleid : 

sic cunra fens indago latentes 
Claodit, et admotia paulatim caasilms arctat. 
Ille ignem aonitumque pavent, diffoaaque linquont 
Ayia, mirantarque auum decreacere montem, 
Donee in anguatam cedderunt undiqne ndlem, 
Inque vicem atapu^re gregee, aocioqae timore 
Maoanetcant. Simul hirtas aper, aimal nna, Inpoaque 
CogituT, et captoa contemnit cerra leonea. 

The Faliscian poet, in the early part of his Cynegeticon, specifies 
the best materials for the composition of nets, with particular in- 
structions for their size and shape : 

Prima jubent tenui naacentem jnngere filo ' 
Limbam, et qnadruplid tormento adatringeie limboa. 
Ilia operaro patiena, ilia naiia linea longi. 
Tunc ipanm medio caaaem qui naadtur ore. 
Per aenoa drcum oaque ainus laqueabia, at omnem 
Condpiat tergo, ai quiaqnam eat plurimui, hoatem. 
Et bia vicenoa, apatium pnetendere paaaus 
Rete Tclim, pleniaque decern coniurgere nodit. 



Certaine 1. '' In Poland, when the king hunta," obaenrea Waae, " hia servanta are wont to 

Illustrationa of flonouod a wood, though to the space of a mile or better in compaaae, with toiles, 

call Poem of ^^^ "^ pitched upon firme atakea : tliia being done, the whole town, all aexea and 

Gratiua. p. 08* agea, promiacnously ruah into the iDcloaure, and with their loud abouta rear all the 

beaita within that wood, which making forth, are intercepted in the neta. There 

email and great beasta are together intangled, after the aame manner aa when amongat 

na we draw a net OTer a pond, and after beaUng it all over with polea, we bring out 

not only pike and carp, bat leaser fry : so they enclose at once, dear^ and borea, and 

roe-bucka, and barea : for ao they order their nets, that the space of thoae meahea 

which aie twisted with greater corda, for the entangling of greater beaats — that 

apace, I aay, ia made up with amaller wbip-coid, for the catching leaser prey." See 

Xenophon de Venatione, c. vi., and Pansanias in Bceoticia, c. zzi. The latter 

author relatea that the Celtic hunters surrounded plains and mountain-thicketa with 

their Unh^ ao as to be certain of catching all the animals within the drcumference 

thereof. 
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On the same subject the Carthaginian summarily touches, distinctly 
recognizing the three varieties of which we have been just speaking : 

Necnon et casses iidem renadbos aptos, * Nenfenin. 

Atque plagas« longoque meantia lelia tracta Cyneg. ▼•• 299. 

Addifcant raris semper contezere nodis, 
Et senrare modom macnlis linoqae tenad. 

And an earlier poet, in his praise of the brumal pleasures of the 
countr3rman's life, sunders plag€B and reftn, applying them to such 
totally different purposes, that it is probable they sometimes differed 
as much in the structure of the mesh, its size, &c. as in the magni- 
nitude of the whole instrument : 

At cum tonantis amiuB hybernut JotIs ^^' £pod* 

Irabres mvesque comparat : 
Aot tmdit acres hinc et hinc mnltft cane 

Aproe in obatantes plagas ; 
Ant amite levi rara tendtt relia 

Tordia edadbua dolot, 
PaTidniDTe leporem, et adrenam laqueo gmem, 

Jaconda captat pnemia. 

Whatever- honour be attached to these reticular inventions, and 
that of the running-noose, the Pp6)(ps or laqueus^ is due to Hip- 
polytus: 

•tipKvas ci9rff fip^ovs r§, icoi ieyxiKa Sdrrva wpSros Oppian. Cyneg. 

'Iww&Kvros fupAwtcffv htoKrh^ffffaf l^rc. "• M. 

The fip^xos generally formed a rhomb-shaped entrance to the ^jcvf, 
as probably did the laqueus to the casHt : — but as the tunnel was 
occasionally used separate from the sean-like toil (blicrv — rete) and 
from the road-net (hoiioy — plaga), so may these slip-knot nooses 
have been also set independent of the purses, their usual additaments, 
in narrow passes, or straits frequented by game : 

Namque hot aut foveis, ant ccci in limine callia p. A. Bargei 

Occultant, &c. Cyneg. L. !• 

The noose-ropes,^ being of much ruder manufacture, and more simple 



1. Soch were the ^cipcU of the Parthians, applied to the porpoies of human war- 
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stnictarey than any variety of net with meshes, must have been of 
earlier institution. 

Gratii Cyneg. Nam fait et laqaeis tUqnia carradbiu urai. 

Cervino jvmkre magU conteiere nerro ; 
FrauB teget iniidia*, babita mentita ferino. 

These lajuei eurracet,^ seemingly from this passage made of other 
materials than hemp before the dajrs of Gratius» are yet in use* under 
the form of springes and wires, with deer and hare-poachers ; who, I 
Hor. L. HI. find in Oppian, are indebted to the giant-hunter Orion — ** integrs — 
tentator Orion Dians" — ^for the first establishment of their nocturnal 
depredations : 

We are next introduced by Gratius to dtntat€B pediue, spiked 



fare : for it is evident from Jotephus'g account of Tiridates*8 narrow escape firom the 

De Bell. Alan ff€ifmp6pof—{fip6xoP 7^ a^^ rXs T6ffofOw mpifiaXAy ffuWfP iwunrdfftiw, ci 

Judaic. L. vii. ^ ^- ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ Sio^vyct^,)— that the inMnnient 

employed agafaiat the king was of the nature aimlaqum. And a fivther iUnitratioa 
of the ate of the noose-rope in war we find in the lines of Valerias Flaccos, 

Argonaut. Doctas et Aochates patnlo TSga nncula gyro 



L. ▼!. IM. 



Spargeie, et extremas laqaeis addncere tannas. 



1. Some idea of the ewrraeea laqudy and hanting nets dnly set, may be formed from 
the engraTuigs of Strsda and Galle (1578.); or those of the Venationes Feranua &c. 
of CoUert, Mallery, Theodore and Cornelias Galle of later date. The spirited wood- 
cats of John Adam Lonicer, of Francfort, attached to the Venatns et Aacopiom 
of Sigismand Feyerabendi (I582)y are amnsing, bat hx less illostratiTe than the 
former. 

To Pere Montfiuicon we are mdehted| for a few copies from the antique of the 
larger varieties of nets for hanting, ilierva, retia ; see his plates of itag-hanting : 
but we hare no representations of other predatory instruments in the latter work. 
Wase confounds the la^iiei cwrracti with the dentaia pediue, where he describes the 
Preface to the fonner as " a round hoop of yeughen wood made of boughs* which stood bent by 
^^*'^'* force, in fashion of a coronet* and all stuck with iron nayles* and wooden pins," &c. 
PeradTentnre, they may have been set together, the gins in a shallow pit beneath the 
nooses, more superficially placed on the ground. See Xenoph. de Venat. c. ix. 
Polluc. Onom. L. v. c. it. 
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foot-trt^ps or gins, resembling the voboarpafiai of Xenopbon and c. ix. 
Pollux ; and formed, as tbe following lines indicate, of wood, con- pon, onom. 
cealed on the ground ; . L. v. c. 82. 

Quid qui denUtas iligno robore clausit 
Venator pedicas ? cum disairoulantibus arniis 
S»pd habet imprudens alieni lucra laborts 1 

It being no small recommendation to them that one poacher might 
reap the fruits of another's labours. Their invention is attributed to 
a virtuous and holy Arcadian, ycleped Dercylus,^ in high favour 
with the Sylvan goddess, and by her initiated in the mysteries of 
hunting, and the formation of sundry destructive implements of 
predation, which he first employed in the valleys of Mount Maenalus, 
and Uie Lacedaemonian Amyclse : 



And again : 



O fislix, -tantia quem primum induatria rebua 
Prodidit auctorem ! Deos ille, an proxnma Divos 
Mena fait, in cscaa aciem quie magna tenebras 
Egit, et ignarum perfudit iumine valgus ? 



Eigo iUum primii nemorum Dea 6nxit in anois, 
Auctoremque operi dignata inacribere magno, 
Juasit adire auaa et pandere gentibos artes. 



1. It 18 remarkable that tbia inventive genioa ia noticed by no other writer ; high 
aa his character standa with the Faliadao, 



Gratii Cjneg. 
vs. 95. 



hand illo qaiaquam se justior egit, 
Aut fait in terris Divdm observantior alter : 

imleai indeed be be tbe aly coadjutor of Alebion, who with a thief cleped Dercyloa 
(of a different caste seemingly from tbe Gratian hero) deapoiled Hercules of hia 
bovine booty doriog its transit through Iberia. See Natal. Comes, Mytbolog. L. vii. 
Perbapa we majf with Wemtdorf consider him the first writer on the science and 
mechanism of the chase, rather than the actual inventor of its multifarioua furniture : 
or if we caunot thua dispose of his claim to manual dexterity, may we not identify 
him with Ariatseus, the Arcadian nephew of Diana, 



tif KoK^wrtv 



ikyp4a iced »6iuo¥. 



a aort of legendary Sir Tristrem in ancient matters of venery, and rural e conomj. 

2, B 



Gratii Cyneg. 
vs. 108. 



Excursus II. 
ad Gratii 
vs. lOS. 



Apollon. 

Argonaut. 

L. II. 608. 
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Plutarch, 
in Amatorio. 



But it must not be forgotten that a competitor for the glory of these, 
and other like discoyeries, is mentioned by Plutarch, in Amatorio, 
and by Nonnus, in Dionysiacis, in the person of Aristseus — ev^oyrai 
S* *Api(FTalf boXoviTes opvyfiaoi xai fipo^ois Xvk'ow ical £prrovs, hs wpvros 
Otipeaaiy etrrile vobdypas : — indeed, if we may credit the Christian poet 
of Panopolis, the sire of the hapless Actaeon is entitled to the inven- 
tion of almost every article of hunting-gear, the dresses of sportsmen, 
initiation of hounds of chase, &c. — of many of which he has been 
deprived by less rightful claimants : 



Nonni in 
Dionjs. L. V. 



Ktiifos iii^p "Kp^iaroi hpiZpoyuos i\fiafri rape&p 
cSpc ^iKoffKoiriXoui 'k6vov Ktftalioc'a6oif Aypnis, 
ir&s wtp^ fiVfCT^pt .irap& tripvpit ^p$d9os (ikTis 
Oriphs iunuubrroto icUtP ftorrffi^rrai 69fiiiy, 
6p6M o^uK4\€v0oif M 9p6fioif offara rtlmtv* 

icol oraXlKwv rinrov hp669, k» r. A. 



To the first-mentioned Arcadian worthy Gratius attributes the 
earliest fashioning of hunting-spears with mone or guards. Virgil 
sings of " lato venabula ferro," for close conflict ; and Gratius more 
particularly adds, to the honour of Dercylus's armoury, the introduc- 
tion of bifid spears : 

llle etiam valido primus venabula dente 
Induit : et proni moderatus vulneris irani 
Omne moris excepit onus. Turn stncta venitis 
Dentibus et geminas snbi^re hastilia furcas. 

But although the Arcadian formed the spear for pedestrian assault, 
Oppian. Cyneg. ^^^ Meleager was conspicuous in the use of it, — cv erabioietv opeiori- 
L, 11. fi. p^j^j fioOoioiv, — a more celebrated hero first wielded it in distant 
jaculation on horseback : 



Gratii Cyneg. 
Ti. 108. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. XI. 14.* 



ImraXiriv 8* iypriP 6 <pamr^>6pos ^fiptero Kdffrt§p, 
Koi robs li^p Kceriwf^fV, hr\ cicowhw l^s ftfcovri 
fiaXXSfiMyos, robs S* o^rt Boots TmroMriv 4\u6ytty 
B^paf ?Aff ^vKixouri fiwrifi^Hwouf ip6fUHo. 

— a style of hunting, which we may suppose to have been much 
practised in the Roman empire by persons of noble rank, as Mont- 
faucon gives several representations of it from the sepulchre of the 
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Nasoni : — in exact accordance with which, the imreXdrfis of Oppian Cjrneg. L. i. 

IS decked out for the equestrian chase. 

The reader's recollection will readily supply, from authors in every 

one's hands, the use of bows and arrows,^ and small darts — '' excuss^ Martial, de 

Aroph. Cssar. 

lancea torta manu," — in the early annals of field-sports : L. xi. 

Qaocirca et jacuUs habilem perpendimos usoin : Gratii Cyneg. 

. vs. 122. 

Nea leve Tulnos eat, neu sit brevis impetas illi. 

Ipsa arcu Ljci&que saas Diana pharetr^ 

Arroavit comites ; ne tela relinqaite DiTas, 

Magnum opus ct ▼olocres quondam fec^re sagittae. 

The far-famed female ally of Meleager in the attack on the Caly- 
donian boar, 

the paragone Golding's 

Of Lycey forest, Atalant, a goodly lady, one ^"^ 3* ^n^"^' 

Of SchflBuyes daughters, 

claims the merit of first employing archery ; having been instructed ^ 
both in KvvTiXafflri and evaTo\ifi by Dian herself, (see Callim. U. in 
Dian. vs. 217.) 

Sxou^s vfuvni i\ icAuT^ Ovyirrip 'AraXdmi Oppian. Cyneg. 

$tipff\ ^vow vrtp6fPTa <nnifi6\os tf^paro ko^» ^' *'• 2^* 

We are unacquainted with the form and use of many of the wea* 



1. The decay of archery in England is feelingly deplored by Sir Thomas Elyot, 

because *' in shotyng is a double udlitee : " it is '^ the feate, wherby Englysbmen The Govemour. 
have been moste dradde and bad in estimation with outwarde princes, as wel 
enemyes as alies," &c. ; and secondly in *' kyllynge of deere, wylde foule, and other 
game, there is both profyte and pleasure abo^e any other artyllery." 

2. Superior expertness in the chase — ** To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts," 
— was always attributed to the personal instructions of Diana ; so was Scamandrius 
taught, though his skill availed him nothing before the fatal lance of Menelaus : 

Mxhv $rifnrrripar Sf8a{f yhp^Aprtfits aMi I'ia<*« L. v. 51. 

/3(£AXffiv &ypia wivra, rd re rp44>€i oCp€<nv SKt}. 
iAA* oC ol r6rr* y€ Xfxuitrft* "Aprepus tox^aipa, 
ov5i iifrifioKlai, }itiv rh irf^ 7* iKiMffro. 
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ponsy with which Oppian accoutres his able-bodied rustics for the 
covert-side^ 

4pyow6poi icpcertpol Hp^is ipucvi4os JhrkUt 
(irrtd r* tbOiipoio iiiya vp^iorra ^woto^ k, t. X. 

Nat Com. de and Natalis Conies, with his brief scholiast Ruscellius, throws no 

' ' light on them, in the borrowed armoury of his first cynegetic. The 

Ruicell. Schol. Oppianic catalogue runs through eight lines, iu which we recognize, 

Md^flYeneu ^° addition to the former implements of predatory bunting, others 

M.D.Li. particularly devoted to the capture of the hare, the &pwd\ayoy and 

Xaytao^yos rp(aiya, the hare-pole, and three-pronged hare-fork — 

belonging probably to the class of murderous instruments mentioned 

by the poet of Barga : 

P. A. Bargsi Nee desint dors mniiato Terdce clavs 

ujrneg. L. i. q^^ leporis canom jacts compescere poasint.! 

Among the more simple modes of following wild animals for cap- 
ture, I should have earlier mentioned that of tracking — from its 
simplicity, probably, coeval with the rudest species of pursuit. It is 
alluded to in the 32nd Epigram of Callimachus, 

'Qyptwr^s, ^EvucvUks, iy o6p€ffi xdrra Xoyw^r 

in the 1st Georgic of Virgil vs. 308. and the 2nd Satire of the 1st 
book of Horace vs. 105. Oppian describes tracking as twofold, by 
men, and dogs, — the former of course being the more ancient, and 
more correctly termed tracking, the latter scenting : 

OppiaD. Cyneg. cfSca 8i trrt^iis ivaZ^pK^os Kwkrro Zurcii, 

ififuurt r€Kti'jjpaPTo, Mat cS ^^pdaercano jc/\cu0a* 
fw^ionripai xims 8i iror^x'^ia inifxfiPum, 



Schol. ad 1* f^c \aywfi6Jiow of Theocritus Idjll. it. 49. vii. 128. Epigr. ii. 3. {^6Xoy, f 

Theocrit. Id. Zta^iyovrts ol \aywo\ fidKXovrai,) seeros to be the tjpe of Barg8)UB*8 weapon — the 
lagoboUon of Natalis ConSes. De Venat. L. i. 
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Savary*s ejaculation on snow-tracking the hare is more amusing than 
poetical : 

O nix ! impfolm nix ! geneross invisa Ditns, Alb. Dianie 

Pemicies leporam ! ▼enantum ignobile valgus i-cpona e 

Qoam Totis petit assidais, ot c»de craent& 
Depopoletur agros ! &c. 

The many wily inventions devised by man*s ingenuity of old for 
ensnaring noxious and timid animab, appear to us more like instru- 
ments of lawless poaching, than fair hunting, and fully justify the 
conclusion of Arrian's 24th chapter de Venatione ; wherein, with the 
spirit of a genuine courser, he exclaims, ** there is as much difference 
between a fair trial of speed in a good rtifi, and ensnaring a poor 
animal without an effort, as between the secret piratical assaults of 
robbers at sea, and the victorious naval engagements of the Athe- 
nians at Artemisium, at Salamis, at Psyttalia, and at C3^rus." 

It has been erroneously stated by Montfaucon and others, that the Antiq. Expl. 
use of nets and snares was not an exercise of pleasure to men of *c. iV.' 
quality, but only to peasants, and persons of inferior grade ; — the 
praise of a noble employment being, on this view, alone awarded to 
hunting with dogs, or being armed for the sport with venahula, 
kasiilia, &c. either on foot or horseback. But this distinction, how- 
ever plausible in theory, is not tenable in fact. Discreditable as the 
use of snares may be deemed, and irreconcilable to modem taste, the 
philosophic recluse of Scillus, the patrician Xenophon, and every 
other sportsman, whether high or low, of the classic ages, must plead 
guilty to their employment : 

dacantnr et ipai Manilii L. v. 

RetiboB, et clandunt campoe formidine mortis, 
Mendaoesqae parant foveas, laqoeoaqoe cenaces, 
Currentesqne feras pedicanim compede neetunt, 
Aut canibas ferrove necant, pnedasqae reportant. 

I do not mean that the gentry had not the aid of servants in these as 
in other menial occupations — (for it is evident that Xenophon's 
&pKv^os was a servant ; and on the huntsman's tomb, recorded by 
Pausanias in Achaicis c. xxii., by the side of the principal is the 
oijc^rifs itKoyna ix^y, koi &ywy icvvas cvcriiSeios Ofiptuovaiv ayBpwwois — 
The ostentation too of the Horaiian Gargilius, 
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Hor. L. I. qui raane plagas, venabalt, umu, 

Eput. VI. 58. DiffertaiD tnmsire forum populamque jabebat,— 

is farther proof; and so likewise the "famuli, comitumque animosa 
juveutus" of Nemesian, engaged in preparing the furniture of 
hunting ;i) — but I mean that the gentry were practically engaged in 
this predatory venation, themselves directing and assisting in the 
distribution of the whole machinery of it. In defence, however, of 
Xenophon, the most accomplished of ancient sportsmen, and in con- 
tradistinction of his habits in the field to those of modern poachers, 
whom in some of his predatory tackling it must be allowed he 
resembled, we may observe that he orders all the apparatus to be 
Xenophon taken away when the sport is over — 6.va\v€iv xp^ ra irepJ Kvyiiyiatow 
iriiVTa — a clear indication, that though he and his compeers used nets 
and dogs together, forestalling theit* prey, contrary to the custom of 
the more enlightened moderns, who hunt at force, icara vdias, — yet 
it was held illegal, or at least unsportsmanlike, to leave snares .on 
the ground longer than the time of the actual chase. ^ 



1. Additional cTidence of the attendance of servants being usual at hunting expe< 
ditions, is afforded by the tale of Cephalus, 

Ovid. Metam. Venatum in silvis juveniliter ire solebam ; 

L. VII. 806. j^^ mecum /amtflM, ncc equos, nee naribns acres 

Ire canes, nee lina sequi nodosa sinebam. 
Tutus eram jaculo, &c. 



Preface to the 2. The hunting of the ancient Hebrews appears not to have differed materially 

^^®'* from that of the Pagan world. '* Canaan," observes Wase, " was hemmed in with 

Englished, &c. <lc>crts : there was the great Lebanon, and there was Mizpeh, and. Tabor, and other 

bjf C. Wase. mountains which abounded with game ; and in the royall age, I beleeve, bnntiDg 

itself was much frequented ; for though the sacred history do not tx pr^ftsm take 

care to deliver us any thing concerning those lighter recreations, jet the frequent 

representations made by it throughout the writters of that age, do give soise proba- 

bUlty that it was a frequent object among them, and taken from the commim ose. 

David's persecutions are sometimes likened to fowling, oftentimes to hunting : his 

enemies dig a pit for him, they set a snare to catch his feet. No authors of human 

learning, whose works yet survive, make so much mention of grins as the Psalmes 

have made : his enemies bend their bow, and make their arrows ready upon the 

string, to shoot at the righteous. This was £sau*s artillery. So that according to 
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But of '* the abrogated styles of hunting in the ignorant non- 
age of the world," — to use the language of Christopher Wase, — 
enough. The pit, the snare, and other supellex venandif were 
employed, as already stated, long before the dog was tutored to the 
chase, ^ and were continued after his initiation, and that of his 
valued associate and coadjutor the horse, (the joint-presents of the 



that age, hunting was so institated ; for oor author, speaking of these two, intimates 
that they were courses of an eider date, for Ginns saith he, 

Nam/in< et laqueis aUquiB curradbns usos : 
Cervino jMs^e magis, &c. 

He saith likewise for bows and arrows, 

Magnum opus et celeres qwmdtunfeeSre sagitt». 

DaTid*s enemies hide a net for him. ' The proud have hid a snare for me, and Paairo cxl. 5. 

cords ; they have spread a net by the way side ; they have set grins for me.' Neither 

was it unknown to the Jewish huntsmen the wsy of driving beasts, by an immission 

of fear, which is the formido et pinnatum," &c. The biblical scholar will remember 

the memorable passage of the book of Job, *' the steps of his strength shall be Jobc. xviii. 

straitened, {Gr. hunted,) and his own counsel shall csst him down. For he is csst into 

a net by his own feet, snd he walketh upon a snare. The gin shall take him by the 

heel, and the robber shall prevsil against him (the entangling cord or noose holdeth 

him lut). The snare is laid for him in the ground, and a trap for him m the way. 

Terrors shall make him afraid on every side, and shall drive him to his feet." In the 

prophet Issiah almost sll the methods of capture given in the Classic Cynegetica 

contribute their metaphorical signi6cation. "Fear, and the pit, snd the snare, are Isaiah c* xziv. 

upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth. And it shsll come to pass, that he who fleeth 

from the noise of the fear shall fsll into the pit ; and he that cometh up out of the 

Budst of the pit shall be taken in the snare." See slso Jeremiah c. xlviii. and 

Eaekiel c. xix. The vayi^ts Ba^irov of the LXX. version of Proverbs xxi. 1. may 

be compared to the *' mortis laquei " of Horace, L. in. Od. xxiv. vs. 8. and to the 

«« leti plagn "of Statins Siiv. V. i. vs. 155. 

1. It is a corioos fact, that in the Hebrew text of the Scriptures there is no allu- 
sion whatever to hunting with dogs. Nimrod is called in the Greek version yirfat 
imnffhf. Genesis x. 9., and Esau Mfwiros ttHits Kumf/ciy, Genesis xxv. 27. ; but in 
4he Hebrew^ there is no reference to the employment of the dog. The cunts lumbU Bochart. 
igmubui, qwf ad venationem utuntur venatoret, introduced by commentators, Proverbs Hierozoic. 
XXX. SI., I believe to be a fanciful rabbinical creation. See a note on the subject in 
the prefintory matter to my translation of Arrian. 
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twin-sons of Leda,) who contributed their services in coBimon to 
almost every variety of chase : 

Oppian. Cyneg. ^vyol $npoawai re XlKsiy, ^utml tc wMypaf 

We know not at this period whether the different varieties of the 
canine tribe are to be classed under the same species — whether a 
specific identity exist in the wolf, the jackal, and the dog — ^nor 
whether, in the latter family, the peculiar adaptation of each variety 
for peculiar functions can be the accidental consequences of mere 
degeneration, excited to change by the climate of different countries, 
and the ingenuity of man. 

Let the primeval stock be what it may, the race was first initiated 
in the pursuit of wild animals by that celebrated sportsman, the 
Amyclean Pollux ; — for we must not despise fable where history is 
silent, and again quote the Greek poet of the chase : 

Oppian. Cyneg. vp^s 8i t^iSBinis OiipSkv tcivas ArXiffc icapx<>P^>^ov 

^ "* '^* SioTfi^f vpitros Aoxttoifi^ytos UokvMiais, 

jcal yhp 'wvyfiaxiTlf(rt kuypobs ivafd^aro ^arror, 
icai CKvXdietaai Ooaus fiaXiovs idafida'iraTO B^ptu* 

The species being distributed over the habitable world, derived its 
various names from its geographical distribution ^ —each country 
having its variety of the race, characterized by remarkable qualities, 
and distingubhed by them in the Cynegetical works of Greece and 
Rome : — 



1. The exceptions to thU geographical noroenclatare are only four, tix. the Ver- 
tragus, otherwise called the Celtic or Gallic hound ; the Metagon, a lime-honnd $ 
the Agassaeus ; and Petroniaa : the origin of which two latter names is uncertain. 
The sub- varieties of the Creuui, mentioned by Arrian and Julius Pollux, may also 
constitute exceptions to the general rule ; but these, with the Meneludee and Har- 
modli, Castorii and Alopecides, must be considered as merging in the more general 
tides of Crete and LAcedsmon : and so likewise the porter and pastoral dogs, and 
others deriving their names from their vocations, in the topical appellatives of their 
respective countries. 
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prinu illt caiiuin» non uUa per artes Gntii Cyneg. 

Cora prior, sive indomitoB Teliementior hostes tb. 151. 

Nudo marte premas, mu bellum ex arte ministres. 
Mille canmn patrie, ductique ab origine mores 
Caique 8o&. 

Where the descriptioiis of these mores or qualities are sufficiently 
full, in the works alluded to» for a satisfactory classification of the 
several varieties, of the canine tribe, it is the object of the following 
trivial work to attempt it — 

the various gifu to trace, TickelKs 

The minds and genios of the latrant race. Miscellanies. 

But it must not be expected that it will give an account of all the 
semi-fabulous dogs of classical antiquity, or attempt to reduce 
within the pale of a zoological arrangement the shape and properties 
of every mongrel, however memorable, that has puzzled the dis- 
criminative acumen of Conrad Gesner himself; or find archetypes 
in the kennels of Greece and Rome, for *' all the barkand parish- Ben Jonson's 
tikes" of the credulous Dr. Cains, and more recent writers of canine j^^^ ju^ac^zl 
biography. 

This little monograph being almost exclusively confined to the 
common Canes Venatici — 

riffcot y M waai tcOvwaof Oppian. Cyneg. 

it is not incumbent on me to inquire whether a Cerberus, or an 

Orthrus, (the Kpartpd^va rkKva of Typhaon and Echidna^), ever Hesiod. Theog. 

existed in canine shape — whether Anubis was a biped or quadruped 

" latrator" — a genuine barker^ or a dog-faced Mercury— "Ep/iifs 6 virgil. iEn. 

KVKovpoffMiros — whether Euripides was torn to pieces bv ferocious L'/ni.768. 
•^ "^ 1 J . Lucian. Jupiter 

dogs or spiteful women — whether the beauty of the dog of A lei- Tragoedus. 



Hesiod. Theog. 



1. 4 ^ intoKvaeaiihrtiy riKrro tcpartpiS^popa rlicya. 

*OpBpw fikv wpSrw icCva ytiyaro Fiypvoi^r* ts. 308. 

Mrtpw airts irutrw ii/i^x^^i^^t otht ^artthtf, 

vcr^icorra Kdfnpwff iuwi4a rt, tcpanp^ re. 

2 c 
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PollociB blades, probably a Canis Ostiarius and not a Canis Venaticus, was 

oomMt. . V. impaired by the loss of his tail, or the act of decurtation conferred 

on the eccentric Athenian the notoriety he expected — nor on what 

In Ibin. variety of the race is to be charged the deaths of Thrasus, Actaeon, ^ 

and Linus, of Oyid's well-known tetrastic. It is foreign to my 

Platarcb.de purpose to inquire whether Plutarch's dog, who threw stones into 

^^^ ' an oil-cruse till he had raised its contents sufficiently high in the 

PoHucis neck of the vessel to lap the oleaginous fluid, surpassed in sagacious 
nomast. ?. jng^imi^ i\^q cunning brutes of more modern dog-fanciers — whether 
the disciplined mimic, exhibited before Vespasian in the theatre of 
Marcel lus, must yield to the discriminative feats of his congener 
before Justinian. All these non-descripts, from the janitor Orci to 
the theatrical pantomimic are out of my beat. Amusing too as it 
might be to the reader to have an accconnt of every faithful dog, 
recorded by the immortal German naturalist as the ovfifiaxot and 
awfAQTo^vXaKet of man, — and the anecdotes of canine instinct and 
affection registered by Plutarch, ^lian, Pliny, Solinus, and Julius 
Pollux — versified by Johannes Tzetzes and Natalia Comes, and 
reprinted by the laborious Paullini in the Cynographia Curiosa, 
presented to his notice, — such a compilation would lead me into too 
wide a field. For the same reason, and without meaning any dis- 
respect to the ladies of Greece and Rome, I am prevented from 
enrolling on my file their domestic pets — 

Lticret. L. iv. conaueta domi catulonim blauda propago 

^^' Degere— 

the 01 M rtpwwXily, Kal oi fieXiraioi Xeyofityoi of the visionary. 
Artemidorus. ^ I cannot, however, deny the reader the gratification 



1. With the aid of the poet I ahall hereafter Tenture an opinion on the breed of 

some of the pack of the stag-like huntsman — the moat celebrated of the trio— alain bj 

Lucian. Deor. coniroand of Dian : hr^l tiw$t o^Btura hrh rov *Aieraitnfos, ^firfitt&a fj^ 6 ptoAotus 

^* Lato""*^ ®^ HtKrop9<nrr^ rh aUrxfis oM* , ^»a^icfy afrry rvbs K^ros. See J. Sariaber. Policrat. 

L. I. c. IV. for the moral of thia tale. 

IVPinahei 8. The /icAiroTa Kwfiia were so called, *' quia ad fceminamm delidaa ex Melito 

Emend, p. 242. insolft advehebantor :'* — the *' sroalle ladyea popeea that here awaye the fleea " of 

Albau'a Julian pemera^^* Inatnunenta of folly to play and dallj withal, in trifling away tlie 

4'' 
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of penisiiig the following^ lines of Darcius, in which he celebrates 
these tiny creatures ; — of whom Martial's Issa will be remembered 
as a classic exemplar — <' Deliciae catella Publt." 

Sant hamiles etiam Melitc^ ex gente catelli, 
Qiio« giemio gestare solent Hero'ides, hique 
Noc cnnu celerem lectantar prippete cervam, 
Nee kto pavidum leporem scrutantor in inro : 
Veate ledent flax&, et pedibut m^Iesia calcant 
Seiica, tab Tjrrioque recumbant molliter ostro-: 
Nanc cap'ot exertaot greroio, salinntque decorum 
Nobilia ia mltum dominas, luaoque fatigant 
Labra coralUao modicnro auffoia rabore, 
Veroantesqae genas, et ebor auperantia colla, 
Smaragdoqoe graves digitos, et Peraide gaz&. 
Nunc tenui lalrare aono, pictoque videbis 
Laicivire toro, aut nitid4 juveniliter aulft. 

But hold- 



Martial. 
L. I. £p. 110. 



J. Darcii 
Venuaini Canes. 



Churchiirs 

The Ghuat. 

B. III. 



whilst thus we piny the fool, 
In bold contempt of every rule — 
Things of no consequence expressing, 
Describing now, and now digressing — 
To the discredit of our skill, 
The main concern is standing still. 

It is a favourite notion of classic writers that the qualities and 
dispositions of the animals of each country are in accordance with 
those of the human inhabitants: and this opinion prevails more 
especially relative to domesticated animals, the reclaimed varieties 
of the dog and horse. Numerous instances might be adduced in 
corroboration of this hypothesis. Strabo remarks in the Iberian 
and Albanian people, and their dogs, the same fondness of hunting — 
0^p€¥riKol bk Kai avroc koa oi Kvvet ahr&v tU virep^Xifjv : and JBlian, ^lian. de Nat. 
in the Medes and their horses — oofiapol ik Mijiot cat &fipol, ical ^,'2. 

fiirroi Kol oi iKelvttv roiovroi 7rT0i* 0a/i|s av avrovs rpw^^y ovv roif 
Scffiroroif, Kai rf fxtyidei rolf vw/iarof, koI rf icaXXei, k, r. X. These, 



treasure of time* to wythdrawe thcjr mindes from more commendsble exercises, and Holinshed's 
to content theyr corrupt concupiscences wyth valne disport, a silly poore shift to shun Description of 
theyr irkesome ydlenesse." , B i n?*".^! 8, 
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probably, he meant to contrast, as well as their proud riders, with 

the sorry-looking, unsightly horses of Libya, (actire, however, and 

patient of fatigue), and the unsightly people of the country. 

The naturalist then proceeds to say that such also are his opinions 

with regard to the dogs of each country ; and specifies, as examples 

corroborative of his hypothesis, the Cretan, Molossian, and Car- 

^lUn. de Nat; manian — rvwy Kprfffffa K0v6rf, jcal dXrcic^, col dpeijSairiais trvyroo^s' 
Animal. L. ixx. ^ 

c. 8. <^«2 fiivTot Ml alroi Kpijfret toiowom avrovf vapahtvcvv&i^ coc jf^ec i^ 

^4/iiy. Ovfiuwraros ik Ktv&y MoXoaaos, hrtl dvfitibioraroi cat oi Aripes. 

*Ayilp bi Kapfi&vtos Kal icvwv kft^rtpa kypnirara roc iitiktyfiilvai 

ArcyKra ^vtnv. A farther example of this prevalent notion is found 

in the lines of Gratius on the crafty Acamanian dog — ** clandestinus 

Acaman :" — 

Gradi Cjrneg. Sicut Acarnanes subienint prelia forto ; 



▼8.184. 



Sic cania ilia suoa tacituma saperrenit hoatea : — 



Thacyd. B. P. alluding to a passage of the history of Thucydides, where he relates 
'"* ' that Demosthenes placed 400 Acarnanians in ambuscade, in a 
hollow way near Olpae ; whence they issued forth in the heat of the 
subsequent engagement, and by their sudden assault on the rear of 
the Peloponnesians, completely routed them. A similar reference 
to national character is evident in the passage of Gratius, on cross- 
ing defective breeds of dogs with others in which opposite excel- 
lencies exist : 

Gratii Cyneg. Quondam inconsnltis mater dalnt Umbrica Gallia 

▼8.104. Senanm agilem,^ &c. 



1. A paaiage which Wase supposes to allude to the cania Gallicua of Arrian ; 

whose impetuosity of course, and entire want of scent, his peculiar characteristics, 

resemble the heedless, rash, and head-atrong ardour of the Gallic character in gene- 

Antiq. Sept. nd, (iElian. V. H. L. xii. c. 23.) and particularly of the Gallic aokUera of Lncan's 

etCeltKeysler. pharsalia : 

8. II. C. II. 6. 

Lucan. L. i. <1«°« »"^ ^"O™"* 

p. 19. Mazimus hand urget lethi metus ; inde ruendi 

£d. ramab. j^^ fernim mens prona ▼iris, animsque capaces 

Mortis : et ignavum rediturse parcere nt». 

But an allusion to the war-dogs of Celtica, the *' diversi Celts" of vs. 1(MI* of the 
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But to descend from these general rennurks on the supposed assi- 
milation of men and animak, cohabitants of the same soil, to the 
particular kennel-rolls of Greece and Rome. There appears to 
hare been a threefold distinction of Canes Venatici, acknowledged 
by classic authors, during the imperial goyemment of Rome. I do 
not mean that this classification is accurately observed by all the 
C3rnegetical and popular authorities ; but it may be traced* more or 
less clearly, in the writings of Oratius, ^ Seneca, Artemidorus, 
Oppian, Claudian, and Julius Firmicus. 

The Faliscian notes a triple division in the fragment of his 
Halieutic poem : 

cannm qaibus est oMdaeia prasceps, 
Venandique tagux vtrfM, vtref yue iequendL 

** In cane $agMita$ prima est,'' says Seneca in one of his Epistles, 
** si investigare debet feras ; curnu, si consequi; audaeia^ si mordere 
e% invadere." * 

We find nearly a similar arrangement in the Oneirocritica of 
Artemidorus, a strange visionary of Ephesus, who spent his whole 
life in endeavouring to solve the mysteries, hidden, as he conceived, 
in dreams — rttv uvv&v ol ftkv M dfipay rpi^oirac, imc roihtiy ol fiiy 

Knift&TmVf otrf oijcovpovf Koi bt^fdovs XiyofteVf r. r. X. 

Claudian, in his third book De Laudibus Stiliconis, describing 
the active co-operation of Diana and her nymphs in advancing the 
honour of his hero, ** Consulis in plausum/' distinctly specifies a 
triple division : 

▼arias formif, et gente Mqinmtor, 
Ingenioqae omeii : ill» gnvioribus ajHa 
Morribmt ; hm pedUnu eiUttM ; be mare tagmce* ; 



Ontu HalicttL 
96. 



Artemidori 
Oneirocrit. 
L. II. c. zi. 



Claodiao. de 

Laad. Stilic 

L. III. 



Cynegeticon, leemt equally tenable. At the same time, it is not impoasible but that 
both passagee may refer to greyhoonds, under the names of Galli and Celtss. 

1. In the moster-roU of Acteon's pack by Gratios's contemporary, amidst ▼arions 
sorts of bonnds culled from various countries, the same characteristic distinctions pre- 
dominate : we have a 



trux cum Laslape Tberoo, 
Et p«dt6iif Pteieias, et noritet nttlis Agre. 



Ovid. Met. 
L. III. 211. 
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Jul. yirmici 

L. ¥• C. ▼III. 



and then inyerting the order of sequence, names, apparently io 
illustration of his classes, the Cretan, Spartan, and Briton : 

Hinotcqne fremunt CreBsc, tenuesque Lacens, 
Magntque taororam fracture colla Britanne. 

The first we must acknowledge to be nare sagaees; the second 
pedibua celeres, the slenderest and speediest hounds, probably, 
known to the poet, in the absence of the Vertragus, — ^whom alone 
we consider swift of foot, and entitled to rank under the class so 
denominated. The Britannae justly exemplify the dogs of combat — 
graviaribua apia marsibua. 

Julius Firmicus comprehends the whole genus under the triple 
distinction of *' Molossi, Vertragi, et qui sunt ad venationes ac- 
comodati,*' — meaning to include in the latter periphrasis the whole 
class of sagacious hounds, as he does the pugnacious under the 
title of Molossi. 

Of Oppian*s tripartite arrangement, exemplified m the portraits 
which he has drawn of die individuals representative of each class, 
and of his farther distinction, founded on purity and commixture of 
blood, I shall hereafter speak ; assuming at present, on the autho- 
rity of the cited passages, that all the more celebrated varieties of 
the. canine race, mentioned in the Cynegetica of Greece and Rome, 
of the date referred to, may be classified under the triple division of 
pugnaces, sagaces, and celeres. ^ 



Joan. Darcii 

Venosini 

Casea* 



1. The same threefold diviaioii nina throagh iiitny of the modem send'claiaical 
Cjnegetica— being founded, as of cooiae it is, in the essential qualities of the canine 



race: 



None age quia rillss melior, gregtbasqoe tuendia ; 
Que volacri soboles cursn, nasove sagad 
Sit potior ; nee enim solera dedit omnibos onum 
Natora ing^niuro. 



Uljrssea Aldrovandus, in the section of his elaborate work which treata of the canine 
De Quad. Digit, race, uses the very words of Seneca before cited, to mark the *' tres predpoe cani- 
Vivip. L. III. y^^ venaticia proprietates — aagacitas, curnu, audaeia" 



Vanierii Prsd. 
Rust. L. IV. 



Sed non una canam species : para nata domorum 
EzcubiiSy gressom et mensara sectatur herilem : 
Venandi studiosa feras pars alite cursu 
Insequitur, vel nare sagax vestigat odotk. 



/ 
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^ In Xenophon, and the earlier Greek writers, we do not trace 
more than a twofold division into pugnaces and sagacea ; the 
varieties of the latter class differing, perhaps, amongst themselves 
in degrees of swiftness. Indeed, that they did so is evident from 
what Socrates remarks of the sagacity and speed of different indi- 
viduals of the race, in the well-known interview with the beautiful, 
meretricious Theodota : — oti hk fieff fifiipay iLwohibpaoKoviny ol Xaytin Xenoplion. 
fiXXas KT^vTai KvraSy ainvesy ^ hv iic r^« yofifjs eh rijy thyijr iLviXOwn, ^*™°'* '"• 
ry oofij aioOay6fi€yai, tvpiaKovaiy avrovf on b^ iroSi&Jcecs ciff^K, Atrrt 
Kal €K Tov ipav€pov Tptxpyrtt kvo^tvyeiy^ 6Xka% al Kuyas ra^elas va- 
paoKeviiSoyTai^ Hya Kara w6ba$ ^KlaK^yrai, The swift-footed of this 
passage must not be interpreted as the celeres of our third class, 
which will be found to contain only the Vertragus of Arrian ;— on 
whose authority it is affirmed that the greyhound was unknown in 
Greece in the days of the Socratic Xenophon. Probably, they 
were the most speedy of the Canes Laconici, to which the philosopher 
alludes — the Oaaaoyes ahpa^y Kvyoaovpiits of Callimachus. H. in Diananu 

In accordance with the distinctions pointed out in the classical 
kennels is the threefold character of ancient hunting : but as coursing 
properly so called, (the third variety of chase peculiar to the Vide Judi 

XT r X / 1 ; • * J *• • •*!. U ♦• Vlitii Venat. 

Vertragus), was of late introduction in comparison with huntmg, Novantiq. 
the two grand divisions of the sports of the field may be considered 
as primarily founded on the twofold distinction of canes pugnaees 
or bellicoai, and canes aagaces ; and by Gratius, under the terms 
arma and artes, both are vividly depicted. 

" The one," says Christopher Wase, '* is a desperate and gla- Cwtaine 

, IilastmtionB 

diator-like entering the lists with beasts, and assaulting them by of the Cvneg. 

violence; which was the school of cruelty and ignorant course of g„^m"p.17. 
ancient Nimrods : the other a crafty circumventing them by wiles, 
which is the child of ingenious invention, much assisting man to re- 
establish him in his empire over the beasts of the field, that hath 
been so much empayred." Then, again, he observes, ** the mag'- 
fi»m opus is bold and hazardous hunting of great beasts, and leve 
opus is hard-riding and pursuit of little fugacious quarry." 

It was left to the courser of Nicomedia, the Bithynian Xenophon, 
to place on record in his supplementary Cynegeticus, and to illus- 
trate from his personal experience, the third variety of chase with 
dogs peculiar to Celtica ; — which we have designated as forming a 
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class of themselves, under the title of ptdihu celeres^ of the greatest 
speed of foot and least sagacity of nose of the whole genusy running 
entirely on sight of their game. The Celtic or Gallic hound does 
not appear to have been introduced generally into the more southern 
parts of Europe, till after the dissolution of the commonwealth of 
Rome. He is first mentioned by Ovid ; and his style of coursing 
the hare so exquisitely described, that it must have been derived 
from actual experience in the field rather than hearsay ; which latter 
alone seems to have given him admission into the Cynegeticon of 
Gratius, Ovid's contemporary. 

The earliest systematic account of the two first varieties of Vena- 
tio, will be found in the Cynegeticus of the elder Xenophon ; who 
describes in the 6th chapter the style of hunting the hare in the 
mountainous, woodland regions of Greece, with all its poaching- 
gear : and in the 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters, the chase of deer, 
boars, lions, pards, lynxes, panthers, and bears. The Greeks were 
J. VUtii Venau entirely unacquainted with the third species of Venatio, named, for 
^^^" distinction's sake, Venatio cursoria^ as the others are V. beOkaf 
and F. indagatoria. 

The animals obnoxious to the chase were suitable to its different 
varieties, and coped with by classic hunters according to the prowess 
of each game. Some creatures being timid and fugacious, others of 
great strength and ferocity, and a third class wily and artful, — the 
PUd. Panrg. hunters were wont, in the words of Pliny's panegyric, " certare cum 
' ^* * fugacibus feris cursu, cum audacibus robore, cum caliidis astu ;" — 
thereby acquiring, in Diana's school of mimic war, the necessary 
experimental knowledge for following the flying foe, or contending 
with the daring, or the subtle, in the field of real battle.^ 



I. Painter's Palace of Pleasure amusinglj works oat the points of resemblance in 

the field-array of an army and a hont ; — ** bj the parsnite of Bcastea, sleygbts of 

warre bee observed : The Houndes be the sqoare battell, the Greyhoundes be the 
flanquarts and Wjnges to follow the enimy, the horseman semeth to giere the 
Chase, when the Game speedeth to covert, the Homes be the Trumpets to vounde 
the Chsse, and Retire, and for incouragement of the Dogges to run. To be short, it 
seemeth a very Campe in battajle, ordayned for the pleasure and passetyme of noble 
youth." 
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Gratius has elegantly sketched the beasts of Venery in his Ha- 
lieutic fragment : ^ 

Cetert que deuMi habitant animiliaBylvai, ^^^ Halieut. 

Aut van! quatioBt aemper Ijmphata drooret, 

Aat txahit in pneceps non tana feroda mends. 

Ipia sequi natnra monet» ▼«! coimous ire, 

Impiger ipse leo venantiun stemere pergit 

Agmina, et advenls infeit sua pectora telis : 

Qnoqae TeniCy fidens augis, et sublaUor ardet, 

Concossitqae toros, et viribus addidit iram, 

ProdigoB atque soo properat sibi robore letham. 

Foedas Lucanis piOTolvitnr ursus ab antris. 

Quid nisi poadus iners, stoiideque ferocia mentis ? 

Actus aper setis iram dennndat birtis, 

Et ruit opposid nitens in volnera fisni, 

Pressus, et emisso moritur per Tiscera telo. 

Altera pars fidens pedibus, dat terga sequend, 

Ut pavidi lepores, et fulvo tergore daroae, 

Et capto fugiens cenrns sine fine dinore. 

Oppian's distribution of them into classes is nearly similar : 

(h}pdy ol fthf MoffiM htt^PMfy aloX6fiov\oi, Oppian. Cyneg, 

iJJik Ufuu fiatol' rol V $fiwa\ty. AXicitrrts, ^ '^* ^^' 

fiovK^ 8* h arffiwauf MXmJ^v ol 8* Kf>* hiufrni 

jcoi Kpailiiy 8ciAo2, Ktd yvta viXow^ iifAtirfiwol, 

iAA& wSUtm Boot* TotSviy 8^ Oths v6p9 wdtfta, 

fiavXiiy Ktp9aX4rpfy Kpsertpi^ itihfos, imia yowvu 

yvyp^Kown V tiuunos l^t ^(tatos tcAvr^ Sfipa, 

twit 6\eyo9pay4€f re Kot $v$a vdKovai ^a^ufoL k, r. X. 

And in Claudian we recognise a summary classification of the same 
distinctive characters, adapted to the threefold varieties of the dog 
already noticed in his poem : 



capitur decus omne dmorque Claudisn. de 

SilTamm. Noo cauta latent : non mole resistunt Laud. Sdlic. 

Forda : non volucri fngiunt pemida curiu. 



L. III. 



1. This firagment, highly Gradan in its stjle and subject, but long mis-appropriated 
to Ovid on the erroneous aatbority of Pliny, (L. xxxti. c. 2.) is now considered, on 
the strength of internal efidence, by Vlitius and Wemsdorf to belong to Gralins. 

2d 
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A minute description of each particular chase would exceed the 
limits of a compendium,^ and lead me into too extensive a field. 

Oppian. Cyneg. ctSca voXXh w4\ti itXtmis wo\v§py4os iypnis, 

'^* ApiMva icai efipwcri iced fOrco'ir ^ x^V^P"*'* 

fivpia' rls lew Svarra /up ^pci4 X'^fh^*^*^* 

Let a few brief sketches of the more celebrated suffice — ^beginning 
with the hare-chase of the keenest and most accomplished sportsman 
of the classic i^es. 

After the snares and nets are duly set, and a man placed to 

watch them, the first-fruits of the sport being vowed to Apollo and 

DeVenatione Diana *Aypor^pa, Xenophon slips one of his most keen-nosed dogs, 

p VI IS 

(ro^*»rari| ixvevecv, the rest of the pack being held singly at the co- 
vert. If this finder hit on a scent, a second dog is immediately 
slipped, and a third, and so on till the whole pack are in full cry 
after the started hare. The huntsman follows with his pole, and chU- 
Sic apud my 9 wrapped about his hand, cheering the dogs, iw rvvcf, lA rvyrs, 
Annot. in loco <^<i^«>'s 7^ ^ icvi^cf, KoXut ye i2 Kvyes, — taking care not to head the 
pro Ktucds. game — fii^ vwayr^y Awopoy yap — for nobody but a bungler and no- 
sportsman is guilty of this. It is then customary to shout to the 
watchman at the nets, Mrf ira7s, ahrji irais, irac hij^ irai hvi — To her^ 
hoy ! to her, boy ! now, boy ! now, hoy ! — the latter repl3ring whe- 
ther the hare be taken or not. If she be captured, the hounds are 
called off, and begin to draw for a second ; but if not, and they 
again hit off the scent, the halloo should be EZye, eSye J Kiiptt, 
hreadc J Kvyes. If the dogs are got very forward, so that the hunts- 
man cannot keep up, but is thrown out — neither seeing them, nor 
hearing their cry — he should keep running on, calling to every one 
he happens to come near, and inquiring for the pack — i| icarecSet »$ 
ras Kvvas ; 

When he finds them, if still on scent, he should cheer, and call 
every dog by name as often as possible, varying the intonations of 



1. Spirited representations of the different chases are given in Montiaacon*s An- 
tiquities, Tom. III. Liv. III. from ancient gems, the Sepulchre of the Nasoni, Arch 
of Constantine, dec. See aUo the Venationes Feramm of a later date by Strada and 
Galicy already lefeized (o» 
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his voice. If the hare has made for the mountains, he should en- 
courage them with Ela nrves, eZa i icvyes : but if they have over-shot Sic tpud 
the scent, he should call them back— Horit back; dogs ! hark hack! ^^^^'J^ 
— ov irdXcK, oh iraXir i Kvves : when brought back to the scent, he montibas ! 
should draw around, making many casts, (m^icXovf,^) even up to the Vide Savary 
line of the nets, encouraging the dogs till they again pick up the Lep^ridde. 
scent — ai bk biap^iwrovtrai ras ovpos, Kal kavraU IfiirlirTOVirai, Kal Xen. de Venat. 
iroXXa vwepKritAoatp Kal cwavaKXayy&yovaai, ewavafpovaat ras re^aXas, ^' ^'* ' 
€i9pKkK0V9ai CIS Tov fcVKiyyirifv, kwiyv^i^ovoai dXiiO^ eTvai ffiri ravray 
v^* avTvy iiyaaTiiaovtn tov Xayor, icdi. iridai fcecXayyviac — starting off 
again at full cry. 

The watchman at the nets gives a particular shout, significant of 
the hare's capture in the Apnt, or her escape by going beyond, or 
stopping short. If she be taken, they try for another ; if not, they 
continue the pursuit of the same. Weary at length with their day's 
work, the huntsman must himself, towards evening, assist the pack 
in searching out the poor tired hare at her quat, (cararXiVerac yap €¥ Xenophon de 
fiiKpf TO BfKiUov^ KOi oifK iLvitrraTat vno kowov Kal ^ofiov,) and bring them c. vi. 

forward with encouragement ; '' cheering the meek dogs much, the 
eager ones little, the intermediate moderately," till they kill her 
KaTo, w6baif at force, or drive her into the nets : and thus at last 
will the huntsman become master of the hare — '' infeiicem bestiolam J-Samberiensis 
lepusculum timidum tan to fortass^ praedabitur apparatu." c. iv. * 

Oppian's instructions on hare-hunting, contained in a few verses at 
the latter end of his fourth Cynegetic, are of little interest. Hares 
should never be chased up hill, as their shape is particularly adapted 
for it, and they avail themselves of the advantage whenever they can 
get to a rising ground : 

a^Ua yhp oK^Kcucdi re kcU kfdptis i^prfftrayrts Oppian.Cjneg. 

»pbf \6^¥ iBvownv, Art I ftdXa yu^icowrip ^'" * ^* *^®* 

5tti w4potBw iaaiv d\it6Ttpoi tr<{8cf alnols* k* r. \. 

Beaten roads should be avoided by huntsmen, and ploughed lands 

preferred for sport, ^lian has left us an animated description of De Naturik 

the hare's shifts and prowess in avoiding her pursuers, and the con- j^ xm. c.'u. 



1. k6k\ovs, the rings of Gerraie Markhara, Countrey Contentments, Book 1. 1. c. 1. 
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tempt with which she looks down, olo¥ diro agowias, on their fruitless 
efforts to oyertake'her. 

De VenaUona xhe stag-hunt is treated of by Xenophon, in his niuth chapter, 
with snares, traps, &c. Indian dogs are here preferred, for their 
size, strength, speed, and courage. But as his name-sake has 
written on the same yariety of chase with Celtic hounds and Scy- 
thian horses, I pass on to the boar-hunt, in which the former is 

Ejuadem c. x. difiiise — too diffuse for more than a bare reference. Indian and 
Locrian hounds are selected from the pugnacious class, and Cretan 
and Spartan from the sagacious, to assist the sportsman in his attack 
of the wild boar. The latter hound appears to be employed, on this 
occasion, as a lime-dog, or inductor, to find out the lair of the beast 
Purse-nets, javelins, wpofidXia^ and it6ioarp6Paif are in request 

Apuleii Met. '* Jamque apud irondosum tumulum," says Apuleius, in a yiyid, 

* ^' ' but somewhat wordy sketch, '* ramorumque densis tegminibus um- 

brosum, prospectu vestigatorum obseptis campis, canes venationis 

indagini generosae, mandate, cubili residentes invaderent bestias, 

immittuntur : statimque solertis disciplinae memores partitas totos 

praecingunt aditus : tacit^que pridis servat^ mussitatione, signo sibi 

repentino reddito, latratibus fefyidis dissonisque miscent omnia " — 

" aper immanis atque invisitatus ezsurgit," &c. 

Ovid. Metam. Ovid's Calydonian boar-hunt, with the ** lecta manus juvenum " 

L. VIII. Qf Meleager's confederacy, will occur to the classical reader, and 

farther illustrate this perilous species of chase ; ^ which, with others 

• yet more dangerous, described by Xenophon in the 11th chapter of 

his Manual, and by Oppian in his fourth Cynegetic, constitute 

Horat. Od« examples of the bellica Venatio, ** periculosae plenum opus aleae," 
. II. 1. 6. ^ emblematic of actual war. 

The Athenian is very brief on the subject of lion, pard, lynx, 
panther, and bear-hunting. These ferocious brutes are commonly 



1. For farther particulars, see Xen. de V. c. z. Oppian. Cyn. iii. vs. S79. Adrian. 
VenaU Tfl.SS. (Edit. Aid.) Natalia Comes de Ven. L. iii. ▼. 342. (Edit Aid. F.) Ce- 
sar. Borgis Dacis Epiced. per H. Strosam. P. A. BargaBi Cjneg. it. p. lei. and lac. 
Savary, Sjothera L. i. A capital wood-cut of a boar bajed bj ferocioas hounds is 
gifen by I* A. Lonicer in his Venatus et Aucapium, Tab. Aper. and others in the 
Venationes Feiarum of Strada and Galle. See also the tSLOfttUt Of CrOnu ; of t|r 

tDfiD^e hoor, c. vii. 
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taken by stratagem; rarely, if ever, at force. Oppian w more 
dlffoaey amplifying the lion-chase with the Libyan, Indian, and 
Ethiopian practices for capturing the king of beasts. 

As a splendid specimen of poetical talent in this too much 
neglected author, (for he richly deserves the character bestowed on 
his works by J. C. Scaliger, C. Barthius, and other eminent scho- 
lars,) I select, from the latter part of the same book, the following 
extract — a description of an Armenian bear-hunt The bear is 
found with the limehound of the country, the nets, snares, and 
/i^pcvOos Hm-pofos are set, and the din of pursuit commences : 

ffdXwty^ ffkif KtXd9i|(rc inK&piar 4' U re \ixi*^s OppiM. Cjneg. 

o^h \iKiim Bopovaa, ica2 6(,h Z49opKt Xcucoutra. 

oifiioi V Mpovff(v ioXXifff , ^jc 8* MrtpOw 

hrrta Ofiphs tSuri ^oXaryyffibp kKo»iorf%s, 

4 S* Sfwiov vftokntovaa jca2 MpaSf iBbt 6po6ti 

yvfu^p twau XM^trvu vtilor voA^ xcIOcr lircrra 

l|c^f Ktrrk virrw iy€ip6tupos \6xos Mpw 

KXayyifibp wteraywny, iw*-6^ff6a foifMoto 

tr€v6fuyoi lud ^u/ta voXixpoot^ 4 '^ ^ ^lyph 

itfi/^tfioXos fidka irdfivaif ienfofAonn vt^pifrai. 

wdtfta V 6/tov MBouct, kixoK lerintov, albxhw, hX^r^v, 

9€qjMXhtP fi'ftpofOoWt iwti K^dSopros A^rcw 

raiwlm r* l^^tpOc 8<i}^puu KpoM/ovai, 

KOf^/mai wr4pvy4s re AiT^Zd ffvptfowiM 

ofh^tim wtarrahomn mn^ ipuvca Ai^iior l/nrci* 

iw V frcvcr Xtytfoio'i \6xots, k, r. X. 

But farewell the detail of these savage chases I ^ — 

The king of brutes The Chtce. 



In broken roaringi breathes his last, the bear 
Grumbles in death ; nor can his spotted skin, 
Though sleek it shine, with Taried beauties gay, 
Save the proud pard from unrelenting fate ! 



B. 11. 



1. The reader will find .descriptions of many of the different chases, for which I 
have no room here, in the Latin Cynegetica of the 14th, 16tb, and ISth centuries, 
cited under the boar-hunt of Calydon. For *' the chiefe huntyng of the raliaunt 
Giekes and noble Romaynes," see " The boke named The Govemour, devised by Sir 
Thomas Elyot, Knyght.*' B. i. c. xviii. 
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The most lively and striking picture of classic Venation , tii ge- 
nere, which I have met with in the Latin language, is contained in 
one of Seneca's tragedies; which, let them be the productions of 
whom they may, contain much brilliant descriptive poetry. The 
whole arrangement of the field is admirably given in the Hippolytus. 
The duties of the btKrvayt^yos, ^X''^'^'> icvyaymyosp ApicvMpos, and 
Xcy^irnyf , are successively detailed in the prologue, spoken by this 
Xenophon de rigid paragon of chastity himself, {ot^^poavry icoc oaiorijrc /jiaKapiaOets,) 
in the character of Magister Venationis. 



Venatione 
c. i« 



Act. I. fc. I. 



SenecaB <« ite umbrosu cingite syWas, 

^rr I «J 1 Sammaque montis juga Cecropii, 

Celeri plants luatrate vagi 
Qas sazofla loca Paroethi 
Sabjecta jacent ; ct quie Thriasiis 
Vallibus aomis rapid ^ currena 
Verberat undii : scandite coUes 
Semper canos nive Riphae&. 
Hac hflc alii, qua nemiia ah& 
Texitur alno ; qua prata jacent, 
Que roriferft mulcens aurft 
Zepbjros vemas evocat herbaa/' dec. * 

says the son of Theseus to his attendant huntsmen — describing the 
local scenery of different parts of Attica, most abundant in game— 
and allotting them their respective stations and duties, with the mute 
limehounds, (" canibus tacitis,") the noisy pack, and divers imple- 
ments of the sylvan chase : ^ 

duni lux dubia eat ; 
Dum signa pedum roscida tellus 
Impreaaa tenet, alius raras 
Cenrice gravi portare plagaa, 
Alius teretes properet laqueos. 
Picta rubenti linea pinn& 



1. The lines of this animated pictore, which describe, in the language of ex- 
perience, the different degrees of restraint to be imposed on the Limiers, the Moloi- 
aians, the Cretans, and Spartans, are here omitted : inasmuch as they will be more 
appropriately dted by us, when we come to speak of the family of Umitts, the ctme$ 
itukLctares of classical antiquity. 
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Vano dadat ten-ore feras, 
Tibi libretar miBiile lethum. 
Tu grave, dextr& lev^ue simal, 
Robor lato dhrige ferro. 
Tu pnecipites clamore feras 
Subaessor ages : ta jam Tictor 
Curvo solves viscera caltro. 

So much for the furniture of the chase, its inventors, and practice, 
by way of introduction to our triple classification . of the Canes 
Venatici of the classic ages. We will now proceed, olfiov eri vkv ^^if^'Sy®^' 

CLASS I. 

In the first class of the triple division — ^tft^ est audacia prte' 
ceps, or gravioribus apt a morsibus — are included all the canes 
pugnaces or bellicosi — pugnacious dogs of war. 

The Mede, Celt, Ser or Indian, Albanian, Iberian, Lycaonian 
or Arcadian, Hyrcanian, Locrian, Libyan, Egyptian, Pannonian, 
Magnesian, Molossian, Briton, Athamanian, Acarnanian, and a few 
others nearly allied. 

CLASS II. 

In the second class of Canes Venatici, under the title of nare 
sagacesy are placed all keen-nosed dogs of scent. 

The Spartan, Cretan, Carian, Etolian or Calydonian, Metagon, 
Belgian, Gelonian, Umbrian, Tuscan, Armenian, Petronius, Agas- 
8«us or Briton, Segusian, and others of inferior note. 

CLASS III. 

In the third class, entitled pedibus celereSf those dogs alone are 
comprehended, which ran on sight of their game, as the Vertragus, 
and possibly the Sicamber : of the latter, however, I know nothing 
beyond the meagre allusion of Gratius to his speed, and the apparent 
distinction made between him and the Vertraha, in the Cynegeticon 
of this poet : ' 
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Gratii Cyneg. 
▼8.201. 



Stnbo 
L. VII. 



Petronios (sic fama) canes, volacretqae Sicambros, 
Et pictain macal& Vertraham delige falaft. 

Janus Vlitius considers the Sicambriaa to be the Gallo-Belgic 
hound of more modern days, and identical with the Ovidian canis 
Gallicus : but the latter is more probably the Vertraha of Gratius, 
the Mprpayos of the younger Xenophon. The Sicambrian people, 
strictly speaking, were Germans, and not Belgians; as they. dwelt 
on the eastern, or Germanic side of the Rhine. 

On first comparing the different types of the Oppianic Canes Ve- 
natici with those of the Latin Cynegetica, I was misled by the 
authority of annotators to an admission that the type, so particularly 
described by the Greek poet in his first book, /bUfceSarov Kparepor 
bifias, K, r. X. vs. 401. ad vs. 412. was of the sagacious bonpd, the 
Petronian or such-like. But this interpretation, in addition to the 
want of resemblance of the picture to the supposed original, implies^ 
in a notorious copyist of his predecessors' labours and a keen ob* 
server of natural history, the entire omission of the swiftest of the 
canine tribe, the canis Gallicus or Vertragus; which, if known by 
fame in the age of Gratius, alluded to by him in his CyiegelicoB, 
accurately portrayed by Ovid as to his style of running, and subse- 
quently, and more minutely, by the younger Xenophon, could not, 
under any balance of probabilities, have been lost to the sporting 
world, between the time of Arrian and that at which Nemerian 
flourbhed : — by the latter of whom the greyhound is most beantifiilly 
depicted, and the mode of initiating greyhound puppies in the bare- 
course detailed with the hand of a master. I am, therefore, on more 
mature reflection, inclined to consider the passage referred to de- 
scriptive of the greyhound type, the third class of ancient bounds, 
the family of pedibus celeres.^ That Rittershusius makes no allusion 



1. If the appropriation of the Oppianic portrait to the Vertragus of Arrian alone 
be deemed too scrupulooaly eiclanve, — ^inasmoch as it leaves the Spartan hoond of 
Xenophon nndeacribed by the Greek poet,— I will allow that preference of the Celtic 
type to all others may have inflaenced my deciaon ; and am willing, with the 
reader's approval* to admit the bound of Laceds^mon into a participatioa of the honour 
bestowed on the Vertragus. 
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to such a reflemblance^ does not surprise me ; for, by pointing out a 
supposed defect of the picture, compared with a sketch of Gratius, 
this learned and laborious commentator proves that he was not aware 
of the variety of dog intended to be delineated by his author — ^per- 
haps himself unacquainted with its type in nature. The very feature 
of the ho\ixo9Kiog ohfi^, condemned by this editor as burthensome to 
Canes emnares, with a preference of the ** cauda brevis " of Gratius, 
(suited to the Canes belHcon alone,) is so remarkable and useful an 
additament to the greyhound's form, that, instead of burthening, it 

essentially assists him as a Canb cursor, (" ad conversiones in cursu Cynognphim 

Cnnota c. ii* 
reciproco regendas,") and much strengthens the resemblance of the is. 

Oppianic picture to its Celtic prototype in Anian. 

The conclusion of this sketch is followed by that of the Canis pug- 
max or beUieonu of the first class, hereafter cited, Oovpoi b* alff htpoi, Oppiaii.Cyneg. 
c. r. X. ; and this again by the amusing and lively picture of the 
keen-scented beagle or hare-hound — aiivKiLK^y yivot ftXci/iov l^vtuHi' Ejoidem 
p«#v, c* r. X. — the representative of which is taken from Britain, and 
constitutes, according to my theory, Oppian's specimen (rather a 
sorry one, it must be allowed) of the second class of Canes Venatici, 
termed nare sagaces. Are we not, then, allowed to conclude that 
the same tripartite distinction of Canes Venatici was acknowledged 
by the Cilician poet, as we have already traced in the more systema- 
tic authorities cited ? ^ The latter did not escape the notice of the 



vs. 467. 



1. In addition to tliii triple new, a Ikrther diitioction of the canine race ia fonnded 
bj Opptan on pnrity and cummixture of blood. The mongrel or mixed breed ia again 
difided into two varietiea, the one constituted of dogs of different countries crossed 
with each other ', the other of dogs crossed with various wild animals, $npoiurpi, as 
tigers, lioDS, wolves, and foxei ; — whence in the opinion of the ancient cynegetical 
writera originated many varieties of hybrid races ; which later experiments have 
proved to be founded in fable ; with the exception of those produced between the 
wolf and dog, and the jackal and dog. It is not improbable that the latter hybrid 
production may have given rise to the fabled progeny of the dog and fox, the hkmn- 
Ktbtt of Xenophon ; as the Canis awrau and common dog readily breed together ; but 
we have no very well authenticated case of a litter from the Canis fnJpes and dog — to 
which assumed cross, the attention of John Hunter, ** msgnns ille natura inda^ 
gator," had been directed before his death, but not advanced to actual experiment, 
as in the other croases of the wolf and jackal with the domestic dog. Dr. Caius, 

2 E 
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learned writer of the Venatio Novanliqua, bimself an experienced 
and ardent sportsman ; but he hoB not coTTobarated the earlier 
classification of others with the more recent evidence of the poet of 
Anazarbus — indeed, he seems to view the Oppiantc hound (Cyn. 1. 
401.) as tagaci-cebr, and the Vertragua as unknown both to Pollux 
and Oppian. 

The Citician gives a decided preference to thoae canine tribes 
which are specifically pure in their breed — ^uXa fior6^v\a- — and enu- 
aerates, without any attempt at classification, all the tribes known 
to him, under their geographical appellations :^ 

naiam, fiJiv6noi, KSpts, ep^ini, 'Ifitipti, 
'ApuiSii, 'Apyiuii, AwceJbijiJvioi, Tpft^n, 
ZavpoiiiToi, KtATol, KfT^ti, MitTnrro, 'Eniel, 
iiraoi t' Aiy&WTOio vo\in^afiddotirw hr' ^xBtnt 
i30L>ci)Afw> otpoi, tu/Kfol, x>ifH»oI Tt MoAiHnrD(. 



But if die kennel-master acted on the principles laid down by this 
poet, and his Latin predecessor, Gratius, and crossed his pack with 
irreconcilable varieties out of different families, belonging to different 
countries, (and that he did so we have evidence in the irregular and 
ill-disciplined muster-roll of Ovid,) although the names on Oppian's 
tile might remain, the animals must have been so changed by the 
" auperinduction of opposite qualities," that a genuine breed of any 
one variety must have been most rare. To this general amnlgmna- 
tion of heterogeneous forms and qualities in the canine race, must be 
attributed the custom of applying the terms Molosaian and Spartan 



it U tiae, apetkc of (be ralpi-unins crou u ui eiUbliihid oae, " qniu pnKntiuB 
aliqoid," uys Vlitiiu, " qaod ego nunoie Istitum," contiauei ihe Ultet, " •( nx 
iu campertum babeo," — but of tliia, mora anup. 

3. Of ihcK tlie mini impoiUat are bereaftei mentioDed ODdet the iubs or dit- 
feieotDuoea ; The Holoni, ire Faanooiiiu — ihe AMnai probably id ealini with the 
Tama — ud ihi»e of the town o!Ttge», (wbece Luciin telJi », tlie iubibiuuitieihi- 
bited ibc hide of the Calydotiiu bmr— Stliti-vo'ir Ttyiarai toD Kakvlairiav rk tf^a,) 
nuut of CDOiK be cansiilered Arcadiui •ab-vuietiei. Tbe leal araof (be I 
ehuulei. laiteul ofEviu! Bodiu ind Belio de Ballu tnad 'Aftopyol; but o 
hoandi of Amuigos, oae of the Cjrdtilea, I Itaow nclhtoe. 
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to the Canes belUecm aid Canes wgaces respectiyely, grtgatm — the 
dogs of Epinis and Sparta being held the best of their several dassp^^ 
Andy for the same reason^ a tme Molossian or Spartan of pure blood 
most hare fallen to the lot of few of Dian's worshippers. Aristotle 
speaks with praise of the Spartan and Molosnan cross,* but awards 
the highest price in the Spartan kennel to the purest blood : and 
ThemistiaSy in his first oration, states it as an acknowledged rule in 
breeding, that the kennel be supplied from bitches of the purest and 
most unadulterated blood* 

Even after the introduction of the Vertragus, and the commixture 
of his breed with the older varieties of sporting dogs — 



HUt. Animal. 
L. IX. c. I. 



•ttwa 
Predpites pedibos cttulos bal»ii^e ngaces,— 



P. Angelii 
Bargsi L. v. 



the names derived from Sparta and Molosse were still kept up, and 
prostituted in many instances on most degenerate brutes. 

With regard to the original geographical distribution of the three 
varieties of bellieon, sagaces, and celeres^ and of their respective 
chasesy^ the most prevalent opinion of continental writers, who have 



1. Under the sanctioii of antiquity, and scarce inferior to the purest poet of the 
Angostan age, loaanes Dardoi oomprehends under the terms Molossi and Lacones 
mU dogi of chase ; 

Qom generosa cannm soboles, qob coitus alendo 
Sit catolo, mide saos %inis clan Molossot, 
Aadacesque sibi commendet Sparta Lacooei, 
Diva refer. 



J. Dardi 

Veniisini 

Canes. 



a. Such was the Pard of Ercole Stroszi ; 

Pardns ad h»c genitiice Lacon, genitore Molossns, 
Non extrema canon lyna, et spes acris Opontf. 

S. M. Desmonlms u of opinion that the modem numerous races of domestic dogs 
most be referred, each m its own country, to different unreclaimed spedet ; and if 
so, allowing somewhat for emigration with man, and somewhat again for crosses 
among the Tarieties of each region, we must suppose that those, which manifest 
remarkable distiactiTe qualities, derived them originally from the wild indif^inm of 



Cssar. Borgia 

Ducia Epiced. 

per H. Stroxam. 

Bulletin 
Universel* 
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devoted their attention to the Cynegetica of Greece and Rome, is 
that the last mentioned originally came from Oaul, the sagacioos 
from Greece, and the bellicoee from Asia. War-dogs of pure blood 
are nearly extinct in the British islands, and are becoming more rare 
on the continent of Europe ; being much crossed with the sagacious 
and swift-footed tribes. Vlitius, himself a Dutchman, naturally 
espouses the Belgic origin of the Belgic, or, more correctly speaking, 
Spelmaimi the Celtic dog. Spelman, on the contrary, claims him for the 
' ^' ' honour of Britain ; and, in addition, we have always deemed some 
sorts of bellican and tagaea indigenous of this country. Mr. Whi- 
taker, in bis History of Manchester, gives to the ancient Britons the 
old English hound, or talbot, as the parent stock of the celebrated 
sagacious hounds of our island : and it is found, by experience, that 
this dog degenerates in every other part of the world — a strong pre- 
sumptive proof of his being indigenous of Britain. The earliest 
record of the greyhound allots him to Gkdlia ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in considering him of Celtic origin, notwithstanding the offen- 
sive disclaimer of Savary of Caen — 

VenatJonii Gallos non li»c inlamia tingit. 

CerriiuB Leges. 

No exclusive national claim can be made for the pugnacious tribe, 
almost every nation of antiquity having had its particular variety ; 
of which none surpassed the Britannus and Molossus, natives of 
regions remote from each other, unconnected, probably, in their 
lineage, and united alone in untameable ferocity of character. 

The translator of Gratius, after enumerating the various sorts of 

the British hound, greyhound, and mastiff, (which be calls " indi- 

CertiiDe gena, or native of England,") observes : — ^'^ all these dogs have de- 

the Cjnege- served to be famous in adjacent and remote countries, whither they 

ticallPoem,&c. are sent for great rarities, and ambitiously sought for by their lords 

and princes, although only the fighting dogs seem to have been 
known to the antient authors : and perhaps in that age hunting was 
not so much cultivated by our own countrymen." 



each puticalar region. EzdonTe of the jackal, he coniiden that there are three 
wild spedet in Europe, and Western Asia, which have contributed to prodnoe the 
▼aricties of our domestic dog, at preaent known. 
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CANES VENATICI. Class I. 



CANES BELLICOSI ob PUGNACES. 
QuibuB ut OMdteia pracepi. 

The type of this class is given by Gratius in the following lines, 
which must be taken as a general description, requiring some lati- 
tude in its application to individuals : ^ 

Sint celn mltoa, sint hiits frondbiis aaret» 
Os magnum, et patulia agitatos monibai ignea 
Spirent, adttiicti aaedngant ilia ventres , 
Cauda breria, longomque Ittna, diacretaqne coUo 
Cesaiiefl, non peza nimit, non frigoria iUa 
Impatiena : validia tum aurgat pectus ab armia, 
Quod magnoa capiat motna, magnii que supersit. 
££fage» qui latii pandit vestigia plant&, 
MoUia in officio, aicds ego dura lacertia 
Crura velim, et aoUdoa hsBC in certamina calcea. 

By its side we may place its counterpart in Greek ; — ^for, notwith- 
standing the Oppianic sketch has been appropriated by Bodinus to 
the Albanese, it certainly may be viewed in a broader light, as a 
picture in outline of the whole pugnacious family, without reference 
to individuals : 

^Spoi V tdft 9T9f»h rouriy /tMPtSiitos iXidi, 
Zacoi kcSl raipoiffaf Mxpoov ^Oyeyt/btf , 
ica2 vUtt hfipurnifoM ^o^orrcr tKirtrcap 
tffvoi yafik \iorrus hbs rptlovtriM tanuerus, 
farptpUt, wpAnfftriM hutSru iutpokS^tau 
trilUn^poi phf locri Tpoa^hnra, 8ciy& 8^ fhrtpOt 
rt^ii htuTKwlowk iu(r6^pva, Kci wpSwrrtt 

fwhs iwa$ \dffiot, Kpsertphy 8^/Aai, §itp4a rwrcr 
Kpaanfcl V oh r^iBovatw, ivrhp lUpot hMi woXXhw 
icai <r$4ms tt/^pwrrw, KpaUfi icei Bv/jAs iam^s. 



Gratii Halieut. 
▼s. 98. 



Gratii Cjmeg. 
vs. S69. 



Oppian«Cyneg. 
L z. 41S. 



1. We may suppoae the muzsle in this class more or less truncated, and the capa- 
city of the cranium diminished. But the slLCtcbes of physical structure ire too 
auperfidal in the ancient cynegetica to found a classification on the principle of 
M. F. Cuvier. 
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The introduction of a third, more recent portrait, will be justified 
by the chaste Latinity of Peter Angelio, and the faithful accuracy of 
his pen: 

P. Anoelii Hie tibi ingentes tamos aggtcwm, at nrtot 

narg^ yneg. Sistat, et impotito fbgientef vulnero tardet : 

Oil aumiiMe pendent auret, cm laza aapend 
Labia flmuit, col Tiiltaa atroz, cm maxima c«rm» 
Obtuaomqae caput, presfmnque ante omiiia rostram : 
Pneterea magnique pedes, miguesqae lecorri : 
MoUe solun, soblima femen, nippressaor alTiia : 
Iptaqne rectormn longa internodia crarum : 
Spina daplex, pingnes Imnbi, color behms,' honsstam 
Pectus : et ^ patolis eiBet qni naribos ignmn, 
Latratu qnoties sjlvas implant, et ampio 
Pectora conceptas snbitot decmrit ad iias. 
Tmn verd splendent ocoli, collamqae tmnesdt, 
£t candam crebrd villosa in tezga retoiqueU 

The quarry of these savage hounds consisted of animals more fero- 
cious than their assailants — such as 

Oratii Halient. Tiabh in pneoeps non tana feroda mentis. 

▼s. 7S. *^ ^ 

Following the order of the poetical manual, to which we are 
indebted for our first-cited outline of the race, the Mode and Celt 
arrest our earliest attention, followed by the Ser, Lycaonian, Hyrca- 
nian, Briton, Molossian, and others : 

Gratii Cjneg. — magna indodlis dat pmlia Medos, 

^"* ^^^* Magnaqoe diTezsos extollit gloria Celtas.* 

The Persian appears to have been a connecting link between the 
pugnacious and sagacious classes, though his neighbours of Media 



De Qoad. Dig. !• AMrovandos explmnt color keUms ss ** medias inter rafmn et albnm "^(omu 
Vinp^L. Ill* 2. Tbe epitbet " difersos" may indicate zemotencss of birtb-pltce as explained 
by Johnson ; or difficrence of character as hinted by Wase — Gallia being hx distant 
from Media, and the Celtic dog being sagadoos as well as pognadoas, and therefore 
differingfrom the '^ indodlis Modus," whose cbanctmr was that of mere troculaicy* 
onredeemed by the leait sagadty. 
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and Hyrcania were a purely sayage breed. Tlie Persian was a 
mongrel variety — 

Penes in otroque pwatof. Ejoad. tb. 158. 

The character of the ** indocilis Medus'' we may infer from iElian's 
description, already cited, of the men and horses of the country — 
which at the conclusion he also extends to the doss — ravrd roi koI De Natarft 
«i^ rup Kwmy iwetai votlv /mc. The latter wexe fierce, impetuoas, |^ j„^ ^ *„^ 
and of great size. 

There is evidently no connexion between the Celtas of Oratius 
and rvrtt KcXrucai of Arrian, though deriving their name from the 
same source, and seemingly of the same country. The former 
were originally perhaps the only varieties of the canine species in- 
mates of the kennels of Chtal, 

Gallia ctim pfidem ooleret deTOta Dianam, Samy Venat 

Cenrin. Legea. 

die sagacious and swift-footed hounds being subsequently admitted 
therein ; — but not until the older mode of hunting ferocious animals 
with savage dogs had fallen into disrepute, from the superior attrac- 
tion of the improved style ; or into disuse, from the gradual ex« 
tirpation of beasts of prey. As the latter disappeared, or were 
driven into remote fastnesses, we may suppose the more tiinid and 
fugacious creatures supplied their place; and, multiplying in the 
ratio of the others' diminution, afforded abundant quarry to the 
Vertragus, and the archetype of the chieH eowramlt of modem 
France. 

How beautifully are the more innoxious sports of sylvan life, and 
superior claims of the hare and deer hunt, touched by Ovid in the 
fable of Venu^ and Adonis. The goddess of love turns huntress : 



L.I* 



Per jaga, per iiylvai» dnmotaqiie taxa vagatiir Ovid. Metam. 

Nada genu, veatem rito aaccincta Diaiua : L. z. 537. 

Hortatnrque canet ; tnttKjna aninsalia pned»» 

Ant pronoa leporea, ant celtom in coraoa cemuD, 

Aut agitat daaoM ; a fortibu abtdiMt apriai. 

R^tofewpie lopos, annatoaqoe oagnibaa onoa 

Vital, et annend aaUiratoa cede leooea. 

Te quoqae* ot boa dmeaa (ai qoid prodeaae moDendo 

Poasit) Adoai, monet. ' Fortiaqoe fogadbus ealo/ 
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Inqnit ; ' in aadaces non est aadacU tota. 
' Pares meo, javenis, temerariiu eaae pertdo • 
' Nere feras, quibns arma dedit Datura, lacesse ; 
' Stet mihi ne magno taa gloria. Non moret astas, 
' Nee hcMiy nee qn» Venerem mov^, leones 
' Setigeroaqoe sues, oeoloaqae animoiqae fcfaram. 
' Falmen habent acm in adancis dentibos apri ; 
' Impatof eal folvb at vaata leonibos ira.' 

No wonder that the Celtic people by degrees discontinued the 
warlike chase, fraught with innumerable perils, and substituted the 
harmless pursuit of fugacious quarry, with keen-scented and swift- 
footed hounds, according to the injunctions of the meretricious queen 
to her disobedient *' sweete boy :" 

Sir A. Golding Parsning game of bortlesse sort, as hares made lowe before, 

which, in the days of Arrian, constituted their principal field sport. 

Julius Pollux, in his Onomasticon, mentions the Celtic war-dogs, 
and Oppian also includes KeXro) in the muster-roll of his first cyne- 
getic.i It is probable that they were a-kin to those of ancient 
Britain ; for we are told by Strabo, who lived soon after Gratios, 
Strabo L. iv. that the exports from this island to Gaul consisted of iip/iara, ml 
^' * iiyifiawoia, cat Kvrtt €v^veis vp6t rat Kvyfiyttrias. KeXrol M cai wpos 
T€v$ woXifAovs ^Avratf tai rovrois, kqI roit ^i^aip/ois. Whence it 
appears that the Celts had native Canes Venatici which they 
employed in war,< as well as those imported from Britain.' In this 



1. Belin de BaUn appears to consider the Oppianic Kc^Tol Seguaian boimds of 
acent, and not war-dogs. See his Animadversionea in Oppian. L. i. vs. S7S. Did the 
poet include under the term Kc^rol all the varioas sorts of hounds supposed indi- 
genous of Celtics — the war-dogs, the Vertragi, Segusii, and hybrids of Plioy 1 No 
country of antiquity affords such loumeroua varieties of the canine species as Gaol ; 
and as the inhabitants are by the Greeks called KcXrol, by the Romans Galli, and 
sometimes synonymously with the latter, Celtas ; so may Oppian, an eastern Greek, 
include under the term KcXrol the Tarious subdiTisions of the canine tribe, throughout 
the whole territory of Gaul, however distinguished by earlier writers, either as indi- 
genous of peculiar localities, or characterised by dissimilar qualitiesr 

2. The high antiquity of the Canes Venatici of Gaul, espoused by Jaquea do 
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adaptation of canine ferocity the Celts were not peculiar ; but as 
dogs, thus applied y can scarce be considered in their sporting 
character, it is unnecessary to multiply citations. Let the few 
instances hereafter adduced suffice on this head. Whether these 
Celtic dogs are the Gallic hybrids of the natural historian I cannot 
say : ** hoc idem," says Pliny, " h lupis Galli, quorum greges suum I* ▼"!• 5«..^®« 
qnisque ductorem h canibus et Lyciscam habent. Ilium in venatu Emend. 
comitantur, illi parent. Namque inter se exercent etiam magis- 
teria." There were whole packs of these dogs in every chase or 
{otent, ** that had for their leader some particular demi-wolf, which 
the rest accompanied in hunting, obeyed, and were directed by; 
keeping an order among themselves of government and mastership." 
Gratius mentions, in the next place, the Ser, the Lycaonian or 
Arcadian, the Hyrcanian, and the union of the latter with the 
tiger. 



T8. 169. 



Sant qui Sens slant, genoB intractaMlis ire ; Gntii Cyneg. 

At oontrd faciles, m&gniqoe Ljcaones annis. 

The Bene were a nation of ^Ethiopia near the origin of the Nile, 
and also of India between the Indus and Hydaspes : but '' the 
fiunous Sene were a people of Asia, the farthest to the east beyond 
China towards 8cythia without Imaus," according to Wase's 
geography of Gratius. As the poet does not record the fame of the 
Canes Indici under their usual denomination, we may consider the 
Seric dog as the redoubted Indian — <' genus intractabilis ir»." 

The Indian dog is noticed by Herodotus, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
Diodonis Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, Pollux, ^lian, Athensuis, The- 



Fooinoax in the first chapter of his V^erie — " De la race et antiquity des chiens 
oonraDS, et qui premierement Jes amena en France," will amuse soch of my 
leadeFi at may think his work worth referring to. Dedocing the hreed from the 
kennel of Brutns, (the son of Sylvias, the son of Ascanias, the son of £neas) under La V6nerie de 

whose foatering care \n chun% cowrans et Uvrien were exported from the Trojan ^ Jeqae* do 

. . « Ml ^'^' . 1 , .... Fouilloux. c. I. 

territory, Fouilloux exbihits the rery vessel of transportation, with its canme cargo 

aboard. 

S. It is a generally received opinion that the pugnacious and sagscious dogs of 

Britain were eonstantly exported to Gaul ; and Janua Vlitiua nrmarki that the same Venatio 

practice continued within his knowledge. Norantiqoa. 

2 F 
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mistius, and Phile, among the Greeks; and by Pliny, Solinus, and 

Quintus Curtius, among the Latins. The size, strength, speed, and 

courage of this dog induced Xenophon to recommend him for boar and 

Xenophon. deer hunting— eioi yap i^^^vpai, /ueynXai, woidtK€is, ovk &'«//vxoi, says this 

experienced sportsman ; and ^lian adds to his good qualities 

^lian. de keenness of sight or scent in tracking — evyertls koI "ix^n KarayrQvai 

L. VIII. c. 1. * ^npi^^ dyaOai, c. r. X. J. Pollux, on the authority of Nicander, 

derives the Canes Indici from Actaeon's pack ; who, when they 

Orid. Metam. had recovered from their madness, '' satiats sanguine herili,'* 

p * ' * passed the Euphrates, and wandered into India. He particularly 

L. y. c. y. S9. distinguishes them from the Hyrcanian, with which they have 

been by some historians confounded. Both the last-mentioned 

JSlian. de Nat. authors, and also Plutarch, would have us believe that the lion 

L. ly. c. 19. ^^ ^^^ o^^y antagonist with whom this courageous dog would 

FlaUrcb. willingly contend : — tuv bk &\\kfy $tjvy hwep^pporovvra irayrkty, says 

"BA, Steph. Plutarch ; and JElian affirms his victory over the lion ; but Themis- 

tius adds the pard to his chosen antagonists, to the exclusion of 

Brodan Annot. inferior combatants, as wolves and foxes. Fable however and history 

p. 48. ' are so closely blended in the records of canine biography, that we 

are compelled occasionally to doubt. And did we not relieve 

ourselves by incredulity, the marvellous tale of patient courage 

narrated by ^lian, as manifested by this fierce animal, would make 

us shudder at the bare recital. It is found in detail in the first 

chapter of his eighth book de Natur^ Animalium,^ and succinctly 

copied by Pollux in the fifth chapter of the fifth book of his Onoma- 

sticon. 

The cruel experiment, transmitted to us by Dr. Goldsmith, as 
having been practised on the British Molossus, is quite eclipsed by 
this more barbarous exhibition of the innate fortitude of the dog of 
India. For in the latter case, the commencement of the inhuman 
test of patient courage was the amputation of the tail, and the 
conclusion decollation. The legs of the poor brute were successively 
cut off, one by one, without his quitting his hold of the lion, his 
chosen antagonist : — and when at last the neck was severed from the 



Vulgar Erron, I* '* Wherein/' Bays Sir Thomas Brown wtry juatly, '* are contained roaoj tbiogs 
&C. B. I. aaspicioaf, not a few folae, some impossible." 
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body, the teeth still adhered with the tninkless, but still mordacious 
head, (credat Judieus,) suspended to the wound. But let the credulous 
story-teller speak for himself: — koi TtXevrUvres rfji Ke^aXfjs to Xociroy JEMun. de Nat. 
amfia a^elXop' oiovres bk eiceiVj; ffpTfivro Tfjs cj &px^' AirtXa/Siyf, cai ^ j^^ viii. c.*l. 
K€fa\ri fwpciro fjieritapos iic rov Xiovros, avrov fiiyroi rov iaK6vTos i^ 
iLfiX^s ohx In orros. The^dog like the British bull-dog was memo- 
rable for never quitting his hold- — a feature in his ferocious character 
remarked by Phile in his iambic versification of iElian's marvellous 
tale. 



warrhs mir^t iiiyunos, *Iy8bs vat ic^Mr. 
%s ottik rhp \4aifra vapSrra rp4fuif 

koSl rots fipvxrfifiois &y9vAaicrct ovrr^/utft, 
iymifMPw 8^ Koprtpu rhw aUBditi. 
icol 9dicP9Tai itjkPt harrMofu tk w\4o¥, 
rikat tk ran riporros ahrhp kptriffos, 
fihrrti Korii yrjs, md mrapdrrti, icaX OxOci. 
fc&r rif hrtXBibP iaroKi^ rh inc4\os 
rf rhp fUyetP tkyxom, koJl wpiv ytppd/^ar, 
IJu&KiS 6 p§KfAs ^wariati rh ariiM, 

m 

In the scarce plates of Stradan, engraven by Galle, there is a 
picture of the Canis Indicus, as I conceive, fighting with the ele- 
phant and lion. The annexed quatrain, by Kilian Dufflseus, suffi- 
ciently explains it, but is not worthy of citation. The following 
poetical portrait, however, by a far better scholar, will be read with 
pleasure, whether viewed as delineating the Indian, or his congener, 
the Albanian : 



De Animal. 

Proprietate. De 

cane Indico. 

p. 148. 



Vanationes 
Ferarum, &c. 

pi. IV. 



— si aliqua ^ aylm sese fen nobilia altis 
Offeret, et campo bellnro committit aperto, 
(Degeneris neque enim Ictatar sanguine pneda) 
Vim canis egregiam, atqae acres mirabere pugnas. 
Vidimus assuetoa inter deserta ferarum 
Nequicquam immanes irasd in comaa Uuros. 
Sternere ludus apros, nee totam excandet in iram. 
Si rigidis pngnent informes unguibus nrsi. 
Gaudet atrox magni fremitum si forte leonis 
Andiat, et celeri rapitor per devia cnrsu, 
Ac furmidando metuendos obambulat hosti, 
VillossB donee ceirici adnisns inharet, 
Sanguine^oe feram morientem extendit aieniL 



Hercnl. Sctoisb 
Caesar. Borgia 
Duds Epiced. 
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Hist. Natur. 

L. VIII. c. XL. 



Acriiis ezultani Tsitot in pnelia barros 
ProTocat, et tantam (dicto mirabile) molem 
Sternit ; at iogentein procambens ille ruinam 
Per dumota trabit, gairitu tesqaa sonoro 
Dissultant, gliacitque gram Tenaiitibas borror. 

Bodin supposes Oppian to allude to the Canis Indicaa in his 1st 
Cynegetic, vs. 413. ; but as the poet does not mention any name, 
and particularly specifies a want of speed in the dogs he describes, I 
should rather refer his sketch to the Molossian or true £pirote, (if it 
must have a particular application,) than to the Indian or Albcuiian. 
I have no doubt, however, that it is, as already stated, a general 
description of the pugnacious type, and therefore includes both 
Indian and Molossian. 

Many of the anecdotes of the Indian dog are promiscuously told 
of the Albanian, Iberian, and Hyrcanian; and it certainly is diffi- 
cult to point out any distinctive characters between them. Of the 
latter I shall presently speak, in the rotation in which he' is recorded 
by Gratius. The Albanian and Iberian are undoubtedly consimi- 
lars, strongly impregnated with the Molossian cast — natives of the 
Asiatic district indifferently called Iberia and Albania. They are 
celebrated by modem travellers as much as by classic historical 
and cynegetical writers. Pliny does not name the country of the 
dog '' inusitatae magnitudinis " given to Alexander by a king of 
Albania ; ^ though it would be a fair conclusion that the dog was of 



Poets Latini 

Minores. 

Tom. ▼. P. I. 

Wemadorf. 



De Nogis 
Carialium 
L. I. c. IV. 



1. To this dog Priscian alludei in bis Periegeais, va. 706. : 

Hie aunt Albani bellaces marte ferod; 
Undo canes nati snperant genus omne ftranim. 
Magnof Alexander misaiun sibi ?iderat inde 
Victorero barriqoe canem, rapidiqtie leonis i-^ 

and John of Saliaboiy celebratea the race in bis Policratacas ; the merita of the 
breed losing nothing of its lustre, but ratber gaining, in the prose narration; — 
" Albani quidem in Aai^ canea babent leonibus fortiorea : eos ▼fa'tate canum, et aaa 
gentis arti6cio, qoaai imbelles bestiolas populantur. Canibos quidem illis nulla 
ferarum fortior, nulla animosior est. Hos Hercules, tergemino Geryone Ticto, ab 
ItaliA trajecit in Aaiam, eis Tirtutetn quA leonss slornarent, quasi hereditariam dere- 
linquena," &c. 
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C. J. Solini 
Poljhiftor. 

C. XV. 



the sHine country as the king. Yet Strabo, notwithstanding he Strabo L. zv. 
commemorates the prowess of the Albanian race of dogs, particu- 
larly notes that those presented to the king of Macedonia were 
Indian ; and he is supported by Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Julius PoUuZy differing somewhat in the historical detail. Solinus, 
for the most part a cop3rist of Pliny and Strabo, is, on this occasion, 
it may be, mistaken in assigning to them an Albanian origin. 
Speaking of the Albanese, he says : ** Apud hos populos nati canes 
feris anteponuntur, firangunt tauros, leones premunt, detinent quid- 
quid objectum : quibus ex causis meruerunt etiam annalibus tradi. 
Legimus petenti Indiam Alexandre, k regie Albaniae dono duos mis- 
sos," &c. — and again, '' Hoc genus canes crescunt ad formam am- 
plissimam, terrificis latratibus ultra rugitus insonantes.*' May we 
not reconcile these statements by considering the Albanese dogs of 
the Latin historians — Pliny, Solinus, and Curtius— the Indians of 
the Greek authors — Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, JBlian, and Pol- 
lux — and the Albania of the former, the India of the latter ? The 
inhabitants of Albania and India were both excessively addicted to 
hunting — Oiipcvriico/ re icai dirroi ca) oi Kvvts ahrQy els vnepfioXiiv, 

The Iberian dog is mentioned by Julius Pollux, Oppian, and 
Nemesian— the latter poet merely saying the breed is not to be de- 
spised by sportsmen ; 



Vide Bodini 

Comment, in 

Oppian. p. 68. 



Strabo L. xi. 



Nee tibi Pannomca ttirpb temnatnr origo. 
Nee qaomm proles de sangnioe manat Ibero ( 



Nemeiian. 
Cyneg. va. 186. 



and the former recommending it to be crossed with Sarmatian blood. 



Darcius records the strength, courage, and velocity of the Albanian 
breed; 

Adde etiam Albanon, qui qoantam ▼iribaa apria 
Occuraare Talent, fukosque square leones, 
Et Tasto indomitot certamine frangere tauroSf 
Aligeras tantom cursu pne^ertere damas ; 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L X. S97. 



Darcii 

Venusini 

Canes. 



and two lines below mentions the dogs, ** quos dives Iberia pascit," 
as if distinct from the Albanese — which, if Asiatic, they certainly 
resembled. It is, however, possible, that Darcius may allude to 
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Anni'tationet 

in Oppiaii. 



Jones's 

Oppiaii*8 

UaJieatici. 



Oppian. 

Haiieut. 

L. III. 623. 



European Iberia, or Spain. Indeed, the geo^phical appropriation 
of Oppian 's Iberian dogs is doubtful in the opinion of commenta- 
tors. Brodseus assigns the Iberian horse of Oppian (Cyn. I. vs. 284.) 
to Asia ; but the people mentioned by the poet under the same 
name, in connexion with the Celts, in the episode at the conclusion 
of his second Halieutic,are evidently inhabitants of Western Europe. 
And again — his description of the tunnies ** rushing from th' Atlan- 
tic deep," into the Mediterranean, and of their subsequent capture 
along its shores, places the Iberians a second time in the West : 

roiaV ffroi itpSrw yukp *lfiiif^9os Ir8o0f r &Afn|s 
Ztmpa 8i *Po8aroib vapii ardim 9npfnip€s 

KffAT02, K. T. X. 

however, whether Asiatic or European, it is sufficient for our classi- 
fication that the dogs were of the pugnacious class. 

The modern representative of the classical Albanese occupies a 
more extensive district than his ferocious prototype, who was con- 
fined to the region between Colchos and Armenia; whereas his 
descendant is found in Macedonia, Illyria, Chaonia, and Epirus. 

Of the classical Albanian, in his character of a dog of war, Vale- 
rius Flaccus has left us the following very animated description : 



Viilerii Flacci 
AxgoDant. 
L. VI. 107. 



P. Angelii 

Bargsi CjDcj^. 

L. V. 



Inaequitor Drangea phalanx, clauBtrisqoe profusi 
CaspUda ; queis tarba caoiim non segnius acrrs 
Exilit ad lituos, pognasqne capMut heriJea : 
Inde etiam par mortis honos ; tamulisqiie recepti 
Inter avos, positusque viriini : nam pectora ferro 
Trrribilesqoe innexa jubas rait agniine nigro 
Latrataque cohors : quanto sonat horrida Ditis 
Jsnaa, ve) soperas Hecatea comitatos ad auras. 

And the fame of his tribe, as spread over these countries at large, is 
celebrated by the chaste poet of Barga in his 5th Cynegeticon, with 
the same song, decits repeiita, of leonine and elephantine quarry : 

Quid f tibi si, quarum concursa eshormit Argo, 
Cceraleis sparsas adeam Sjmplegadas undis, 
Cappadocuroqae oras, et inhospita Colchidos arra, 
Atqae iter ad daros contendam pergere Iberoa : 
Caapiaque Albanis quondain regnata tyrannis 
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Litton? etextreiiii pneterrehar ostia Sami : 
O quales, quantosqae canes, quam fortia bello 
Pectora, qo&m certii prolem Tirtate valentem 
Inde legam ? sola ilia oros, sola ilia leones 
Invadit, sola aggreditor dignata elepbantos. 

Opportunity offersy in introducing the dog of Arcadia to the 
reader's notice, of speaking of the semiferous race of lupine dogs, the 
demi-wolves of the ancient Cynegetica.^ The cross of the wolf and 
dog is of considerable antiquity ; indeed the belief of its existence 
may be traced very generally through the popular works of the 
classic ages. Under the Spartan dog, in the second class, I shall 
again allude to hybrid dogs, and refer to Mr. Hunter's paper on the 
subject in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. At 
present, it may be stated that the cross of the wolf and domestic dog 
is an established one, and that the breed, so obtained, has been car- 
ried forward for many generations. Aristotle, I believe, first re- 
marked the sexual intercourse of these congeners in Cyrene ; and^ 
from the fact as stated by him, Cardan ('' a great inquirer after Vulgar Errors, 
truth, but too greedy a receiver of it," according to Sir Thomas ^*'* 

Brown,) inferred the gradual degeneration of wolves into the canine 
type.* " Ut lupos et canes," says Brodaeus in Oppianum, *' mutu6 
coire fatear, Diodori, Ovidii, (' Deque lupo concepta Nape,') ac 
complurium facit auctoritas." As the mule is bom fro^i the horse 
and ass, remarks Galen, so a mixed breed may be generated from 
the wolf and dog.^ The race of old reported to have been sprung 



1. Arcadia boasted not these as her only ferine crotsev— ^vAa Bripofuyri — for in the Pind. Pjth. 
conntiy of Ljcaon, too, in all their glory, rode the arparhs Bavtuurrhs of scoii-honian ^* ''* ^^* 
centaora, lords of the chase, around mount Pholue, 

iiH^ vStas *oX^s &ycfu68ffos trypta 4>v\a Oppian. Cyneg. 

$iipo/uyri, fitp6iw»y yJkv iw* mfos^ l^v6^if tk 
7nr«y ilfu$p6rmy» 

2. Scaliger denies the inference — " Poaaunt quidem lupi mitiorea fieri, ted Ezerdut. 
Bonquam lupinam forroam, et totalem feritatem exuent, queroadroodum et plants ^®^* 
noTo cultu roicescunt.'* 

8. Both these hybrid productions are alluded to, in bis wonted strain of disgust, ^' 9.' ^S^PP* 
by the misanthropic Agrippa, in his 78rd chapter, de Agriculture. y^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
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from the latter connexion was that of Arcadia, the Lycaonian ; 
thence called, perad venture, Lycas by Simonides, and LofcUca by 
Scaliger. Virgil and Ovid — ** Mista lupo canis est signat^ voce Lycuca" ^ 
That the Lycas of the canine epitaph was of lupine origin, we may 
conjecture from the name ; but the Cean poet specifying other loca- 
lities as the scenes of his hound's exploits in life, and Pollux calling 
her AvK&ia rfiy QtrriiKfiv, some other kennel may put forward a 
claini, instead of that of Arcadia, for the honour of the breed ; or 
the name may be merely an appellative distinction, uDconnected 
with lineage $ — still the monumental elegy is deserving of citation : 



Gratius contrasts the docility of Lycaonian dogs, the Teydfrai of 
Oppian, with the intractability of the Indian, 

Cyneg. ts. 160. ^t contr& faciles magniqae Lycaooes armii. 

The breed of the northern part of Peloponnesus, having been of 

(hrid. Metam. great note, and the son of Pelasgus (^< notus feritate Lycaon ") 

* ^' * having been converted into a woIf~the first subject, it may be, of 

lycanthrapy — the dogs indifferently called Arcadian and Lycaonian, 
Vide Pansan. were probably, says C. Wase, *' heirs of his own body naturally 

begotten." Many Arcadian hounds are found in the Ovidian pack, 

among the mistaken pursuers of the unfortunate son of Aristseus — 

sacc »• Zucwdirtarro Kpfltrffot^ ip icwnytatt,) 

possessed of great speed and resolution : 



1. In the rare tract of Jean do Clamorgan, I find a practical rtmaik to the point : 
La Cbaaee " Noterex que j'«y ven qaelquefois que les leTriera font difficult^ de prendre ooe 
du Loap. loupe cbaode, aina la Teulent aaillir et corrir oomme one chienne : bmus a'il j a aux 
coura quelqne bonne lenieie, rile la picadfa per eatit et JM<M>*i^" 



c. viii* 
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Inde ruQm alii rapidft ▼elociiit aurft, 

Ptmphagus, et DorceoB, et Oribaaos, Arcades omnefl, 

Nebrophonosque valena, et truz cum Lelape Theron, 

£t pedibas Pterelaa, et naribua utilis Agre, 

Hjlauaque fero nnper percuasui ab apro, 

Deqae lupo concepta Nape, pecudesqae secuta 

Foenieius, et natis comitata Harpyia daobos, 

£t Babstzicta gerena Sicyonius ilia Lndon ; 

£t DromaSy et Caoace, Siicteqae, et Tigris, et Alee, 

£t DiTcis Leucon, et villis Asbolus atris, 

Prsvalidusqae Lacon, et corsa fortii Aello, 

£t ThouBf et Cyprio Teloz cum fratre Lycisca. 

The poet elsewhere bestows on the hound of Arcadia the local epi- 
thet of Maenalian, from Mount Maenalus — 

Menalioa lepori dat sua terga canis. 

Is it not probable that some of the hounds of chase, bestowed by 
the Arcadian God on the Goddess of hunting, were culled by his 
goatish majesty from the kennels of the country of Lycaon, where 
Pan himself gratified his sporting ardour ? — the brace of pie-balled 
— the leash of long-eared — and the spotted hound ? 

rp€is 9^ ft6ft o^rfovf , hni 8* oMAov* <A ^ \4orras 
abrobs a3 ipiorrtSy 8rc Zpd^aiirro Htpd^Pt 
clXicoy Iri {'i^rros iv* a^\ioy> 

The other seven which Pan contributed to Dian's pack, being 
da<raoy€s ahp^t^y, and destined for more timid quarry, are placed 
under the Spartan family, of which they were the fleetest members. 

Whether all the dogs " of Areas kinde," as sings Sir Arthur 
Golding in his '' worke very pleasant and delectable," were demi- 
wolves, and ** gaunt as any grewnd," I cannot take on myself to 
decide; but it is a fair inference, from the evidence adduced, that 
lupi-canine crosses predominated, in all their ferocity, in the kennels 
of Arcadia — not indeed to the exclusion of canine indigeme of pure 
blood, but enough to give a ferine character to the general type.^ 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. III. 809. 



Artis Amator. 
L.I. 



Callimacb. 

H. in Dian. 

▼8. 90. 



Golding*8 

Ovid's Metam. 

B. III. 



1. Blondos, in hia ' Libellos de Canibna et Venstione,' remarka on the breed of 
demi-wolvea, as they are called by Shakespeare, that this cross was not had recourse 

2 G 
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The Hyrcaniao, savage as he was, is reported to haye increased 
his natural ferocity by engendering with the tiger : 

Gratii Cjneg. Sed non HjrcanB nt» ettTeheroentui gend 

^'* * Tanta ; suit petj^re ultrd farm semina lylvis. 

Dat Venot acceasos, et blando foedere jongit. 
Tone et roaofuetit tuto feras errat adulter 
In stabulis, ultrdqne gravis succedere tigriro 
AuM canis, majore talit de saDguine foetimu 

And to the subsequent generations of this cross Bargaeus gives speed 
in pursuit, and courage in attack : 

F. A. Bargsi Sic itaque iromanes doz^ d tigride mores 

uyneg. Ij. v. Hjrcani, qoibas exuti post deinde nepotes 

Sire ursos, sive illi apros Tidfire minaces, 
Accurront celeres, et aperto marte lacessuot. 

The breed of Hyrcania, having escaped the notice of Aristotle and 
his copyist Pliny, is of course omitted by Solinus, (whose work 

TheGovemotir. entitled Polt/histor, however ** mervaylous delectable" in the 
• I. c. XI. opiQion of Sir Thomas Elyot, is a mere breviary of the twice-told 

Aristot. Hist tales of the too credulous Roman naturalist,) but the same fabulous 

A * 1 

L. VIII. c. is. union with the tiger is recorded by them as the parent stock of the 
Indian dog. May not the Indian and Hyrcanian, though separated 



to in his daj s, because it was not wanted — ** tantfii feritate et astatiA non egemos :" 

Wane's ^"^ Waae bears testimony to its historical notoriety. " From the experience of this 

lUoslratioos, country," says be, *' that temtfera prolei, or whelps, that come of the conunixtnre of 

1^ a bitch with a dog* wolf, is verified, called anciently lyeitca ; and this ill quality they 

find inherent to that sort of dogs, that they can by no way of bringing np be restrained 

Gratii Cyneg. from preying upon cattle — * sed pneceps virtus ips& venabitur anlfii'-^y which they 

vs. 167* hiiYe merited to be esteemed criminal before they be whelped; and there is a law in 

that behalf, which straitly enjoins, that if any bitch be limed with a wolf, eitlier she 

must be hanged immediately, or her puppies must be made away : this may serve to 

avouch somewhat, all that character which Gratins gives of the semiferons moogrels, 

of his Hyrcanian and the Tiger." 

Pairy*s By the occurrences which took place at Melville Island, recorded in the Appendix 

Ist Voyage of of Capt Parry's Ist Voyage, we have clear proof that even an undomesticated wolf, 

Aooen^! in its natural and wild state, will have intercourse with a domestic dog. 
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by Athenseus and Pollux, have been deemed identical by the Stagi- 
rite ?^ — ^To the tiger-cross of Irak, the compound epithet Xeoiroficyeif 
is applied by the learned grammarian just cited, as if the ** fera 
semina" of the first connexion were leonine. The ferocity of the 
breed, contrasted with the timidity of the stag, affords an argument 
to Lucretius against the Pythagorean doctrine of a promiscuous 
transmigration of souk : 

Qaod ti immortalis foret, et matare soleret 
Corport, permisdi aoimantes moribiu etaent : 
Effageret canii Hyrcano de semine Mepe 
Cornigeri incaniim cam, &c. 



Deipnoaoph. 
I*. V. c. 8. 

Pollacia 

Onomait. 

L. ▼. c* V. 80. 



Lucretii 
L. III. 748. 



By the archbishop of Thessalonica the Canes Hyrcani are men- 
tioned amongst the hrimifAa Kvv&y yivri of his commentary on Homer 
(ad Iliad, p'.) but they are not found in either of the poems ; nor, 
indeed, do I remember in the Iliad or Odyssey any dogs distinctively 
marked by their geographical appellations. 

The plaintive wailing of the old nurse, Carm6, over her daughter, 
the nymph Britomartis, 



H.iii Dian. 
▼a. 190. 



1. The comtigiiity of India to Hyrcanla* and the latter aboonding with tigera, may 
be the canae of the same tale being told bj Aristotle and Pliny of the tigri-canme 
cross of India, as by Grmtias of that of Hjrrcania* Both are of coarse purely 
&baIoas. Whatever loss the fierce dog of Irak may occasion to pastoral property, 
herda and ilocka — he ia still to h^ cheriahed ibr hia aaperior proweta in the saTage 
hunt: — 



Sed pmcepa nrtna ipsA Tenabitor anli : 
Ille tibi et pecndpm mnlto com aangnine creacet -, 
Paace tamen, qoBcunqne domi tibi crimina fecit, 
Ezcotiet silvft magnna pagnator adeptft. 



Oratii Cyneg. 
▼a. 167. 



The people of Hyrcania fostered their savage race of doga for the ezpreaa pnrpoae, d^ corand. 

amongst others, of derooring the bodiea of the dead — a practice noticed by Theodoret Grec affect. 

aa being diacootinQed by them and the Caspiana after their converaioii to Chria- t)^^!^'^ \«8 
tianity. 
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in one of Virgil's minor poems, amended by Heyne, refers very 
pathetically to the companionship of the Hyrcanian dog in the moun- 
tainous chase — 



Titos 
Andronicus 

Act II. 8C. II. 



Ciris vs. 807. 



to climb the higheft promontory top— 

though associates from a Cretan kennel would have been more in 
place — 

Nunqaaoo ego te summo voUtantem in vertice montis 
Hyrcanos interqoe canes agmenqoe ferarum 
Conspiciam, nee te redeontem amplexa tenebo. 



De Venat. fhe Locrian dog, much esteemed by Grecian sportsmen, is 

particularly employed by Xenophon in the boar-chase ; but I know 
not to which of the territories called Locris he should be appropriated, 
nor whether common to all. Nor do I find in him properties suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the family of bellicosi to place him here 
with confidence — and yet I no where see him used in pursuit of timid 
fugacious quarry.^ Oppian (no authority for classification) intro- 
duces him between the Egyptian and Molossian — here then let him 
Oppiao. Cjneg. stand — (iovKoXluty olpoi, AoKpoi xapovol re MoXotnroL The following 
beautiful little epitaph of Anyta is admitted, merely because its 
subject, the fleetest of musical hounds, bears the name of Locris — 



Anjta 

£pidaaria,apud 

ScriptOFes Graa- 

cos Minores. 

Oxford, 1829. 



£Aco S^otc Ktd ffif iroK6ffii(of mpii ddfiror, 

AoKfA ^iKo^6rfymv iticvrdra ineukdicmp, 
rotop iXiappi{<nrri rtf iyicMtro k^K^ 

tw i^ulXiKTOP voucikiifipos Ix^* 

for I am by no means convinced that the title is any thing more 
than an individual appellative (unconnected with locality) bestowed 



Numismata l. The bare on the reverse of Locrian numumata cannot be considered as proof of 

MafiuB ^Grsci ^* purawit of such qnarrj being the popular diTersion of tbe country, nor as militating 

T. xxTi. against the Locrian hound's introduction here ; — for the same impression occurs on 

T, XXXV. other coins— on those of the Falisd, a colony of Argos, and others — having reference 

to historical or mythological subjects, unconnected with the field sports of the 

country. 
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by a Grecian lady, perhaps, on a valued pet. Darcius of VenuBium 
places the Locrian with the Arcadian, and others of the pugnacious 
class. 

Sunt et Locrenaes catnli, sunt Arcadef, atqne 
CyprU qucMi Salamis, quos dives Iberia paacit 

The Carthaginian poet alone has commemorated the ^^ acres 
catuli" of Libya, his native country. 



Joan.Dafcii 

Venusini 

Canes. 



Quinetiam sicc» Libjes in finibos acres 
Gignmitar catuli, quonun non spreveris osmn : 



NemesiaD. 
Cjneg. vs. 128. 



and from him probably, Fracastorius (a learned physician of Verona, 
who wrote a short poem of some merit, " de cur^ canum," eleven 
centuries later,) may have derived the Canes Libyci of his Alcon, 
recommended for the savage chase. 



Nam rabidas si fortd feres te cura tenebit 
Venari, et variis caput objectare perlclis ; 
Spartan^ de stirpe tibi, de stirpe Molossft 
Qoaere canes, Libycos illis, acresqoe Britannos 
Pannoniosqoe traces, et amaotes pnelia Celtas 
Adde, nee Hyrcanos, nee Seras sperne feroces. 



H. Frecastorii 
Alcon. 



It cannot be granted to Conrad Oesner that the Libyan of the 
African poet is the Metagon of Gratius ; nor is the resemblance 
between the former and the Egyptian of Oppian sufficiently clear 
to justify an inference of identity. Indeed our materials for 
forming a judgment are far too scanty. We know no more of 
the *' Incola arundiferi Nili" of Natalis Comes than we cull from De Venatione 
the credulous historians of the Egyptian dog, JElian and Solinus, 
relative to his fear of crocodiles. The former naturalist reports ol 
l»kv &XXoc KV¥ts KoX IXcTv, Ka\ iLVi\v€v<iai rot Oiyp/a oo^ol* ol hk Alyvir- 
rioi ^vyeiv ^ecvdraroc, ic. r. X. ** E Nilo nunquam nisi currentes 
lambitant, dum ^ crocodilis insidias cavent/' adds the author of 
the Polyhistor. 

The Pannonian breed of Canes bellicosi, of high courage, were 
employed in actual war, as well as its mimicry the chase. 
Uaiovts stand at the head of Oppian's long catalogue, and, upon 



L. I. 

^lian. de 
Nat. Animal. 
L. VI. c. 53. 

Polyhistor. 

C. XV. 
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Oppian.Cjneg. 
JL I. S05. 



H. Fracastorii 
AlcoD. 



^lian. Var. 

Hist. L. XIV. 

c. 46. 



his principle of omnifarious commixiurey are recommended to . be 
crossed with sagacious Cretans — 

iwtfiiayto IlaWi Kp^as, 

The Veronese poet makes a twofold distinction of the dogs of 
Pannonia in his cynegetical effusion, entitled Alcon. In the 
first class, he places the Pannonii truces, as already cited, adapted 
for the chase of fierce prey ; in the second, Pannonii agiles, for 
timid, innoxious quarry : 

Si ?erd parros lepores, capreasqae fdgaces 
Malaerii, timidosqae seqtii per devia cerroa, 
Delige Pannonioa agilei, volacresque Sicambrot. 

. The Pannonii truces are noticed by Julius Pollux, and lUso 
their consimilars of Magnesia — both evidently of the Epirpte 
breed. The former are also mentioned by Nemesian, Cyneg. y. 126. 

JBlian characterizes the Magnesian war-hounds as fofitf^oi rc» xal 
&yptoi, Kai ivTvxeiv afielXtKTOi ; and states that the horsemen of 
Magnesia,^ in the Ephesian war, were each accompanied to the field 
with a Canis Venaticus, the dogs collectively first assaulting the 
enemy, backed by the pedestrian soldiers, and lastly by the cavalry; 
who did not charge till the canine warriors wpoxiihiivT€s eralparToy ri^p 
vape/ifioXiiy, The Mayy fires are merely named by the poet of Ana- 
zarbus, in his first Cynegetic, vs. 372. 

Of all the pugnacious dogs of the classic file, the most renowned 
were those bred on the continent of Epirus, and denominated, from 



Oe Nat. Anim. 
L. VII. 

C. ZXXVII. 



Plin. L. VIII. 
c. 40. 

J. Darcii 

Venasini 

Canes. 



1. Ol MtuMp^ irapoucovrrts M^nfrcf. The same are mendoned by ^lian, in his 
work de Nature Animalium, in conjunction with the Hjicaniaos, as being attended 
to battle by canine auxiliaries — ira2 i|y ita2. rovro ffvfafLoxuAw ieyMp airois not M- 
Kovpuc6¥. And Pliny, speaking of the Coloplionii and Castabaienses, says they bad 

cohortes caniim — fidissima auxilia, nee stipendwmin indigna." 



<« 



His ColopboniacB (si vera est fama) phalanges 
Auiiliis, hostem valido freg^re duello : 
Infaustoque olim cecidisient Caspia marte 
Agminay ni tali defensa ooborte fmaient. 
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one of its principal districts, Moloasian : of which Aristotle records 
two yarietiesy the one for ordinary hunting, the other for guarding 
flocks, houses, and property; The fabled origin of the breed is con- 
sistent with its high repute in the kennels of antiquity. For, on the 
authority of Nicander, we are told by Julius Pollux, that the Epf- 
rote was descended from the brazen dog, which Vulcan wrought for 
Jupiter, and animated with all the functions of canine life — 

KoX ^^v)^p iifMs 9Spo¥ ISwicf Alt. 



Onomatt. 
L. V. 80. 



Of this Molossian prototype the fortunate proprietors were, suc- 
cessively, Europa, Minos, Procris, and Cephalus ; and, somehow or 
other, as he passed from kennel to kennel, amidst heroines and he- 
roes, or whilst in the temporary keeping of Diana, (who seemingly 
bestowed him on Procris,) he was metamorphosed into a wolf- 
greyhound, under the name and character of the Ovidian Lielaps. 
See Class iii. Vertragus. 

The prowess of the Canes Molossi rendered them most useful 
auxiliaries in the field of battle ; ^ and they were equally prized in 
the contests of the circus and amphitheatre. Their war praises are 
sung by the classic muse of Darcius, in a style worthy the purest age 
of Roman literature, nor are their other merits forgotten by this 
accomplbhed poet: 

DiTersft veniont prattaotes dote Molosu 
DiTeni iogeniii, non omnibus omnia pnestat 
Natora, at vario lodit difcrimine monim, £cc. 



J.Darcii 

Venniiai 

Canes. 



But our citations must be made from writers of an earlier date, and 
the character of these dogs derived from coeval, or at least original, 
sources. The attachment an<h fidelity of Epirotes to their masters 
formed a remarkable feature of their tribe — so much so, that Statins 
tells us the soldiers of Molossia wept over their faithful canine com- 
panions, slain in war : 



1. JEUmr tells OS of a war-dog, perhaps an Epirote, avarpvn^kiflf icbpa — who lo 
distinguisbed himself with bis Athenian lord at the battle of Marathon, as to be 
honoured with an efBgy on the aame tablet with his mailer. 



De Nstorl 

Animalium 

L. VII. 

c. ZZZVIII. 



In Epiced. 
Pileti Uni. 



Tryphiodori 
▼t. 608. 
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gemit inter belU pereniptom 
Parthos eqnnm, fidosqae canes fleT^re Moloisi ; 

— a manifestation of kindly and affectionate feeling, of which their 
congeners of an earlier date, on the authority of Tryphiodorus, 
were totally unworthy : 



In the capacity of dogs of war, they do not fall under my plan ; 
nor indeed as oUovpol, nor as fighters in the Venatio of the amphi- 
theatre, do they strictly come within this arrangement. On these 
points of their character the reader will find illustrative anecdotes in 
Julius Pollux, Pliny, and Solinus. 

As dogs of the chase, their strength, size, and undaunted courage, 
enabled them to contend with the most terrific wild animals ;^ and 
we are assured that the lion himself has been mastered by the dog of 
Epirus — the tiger, pard, panther, and boar, have yielded to him. 
The epithets applied to the Canis Molossus all indicate his fire 
De Nat. Anim. and resolution. JBlian calls him OvfAiKitraros ; Virgil, ** acremque 

Molossum," (Georg. iii.); and Seneca uses the same epithet, 
*' teneant acres lora Molossos," (Hippolyt. Act i.) But there is 
much difference of opinion whether he was an open or close hound, 
when employed in the field.^ To the latter conclusion I am induced 
to accede from the following passage of Statius, 



L. III. c. II. 



1. For a fine representation of the Csnis Molossas Venaticns, see De la Chaosie, 
Moseom Romanom, Tab. lxiv. and Montfiuicon Antiqait6 ezpliqo^e, Cktuae n 
Skmgtiir, Tom. iii. pi. 179. Seteral hunters are returning from the chase with the 
Magiscer Venationis, bearing in his hand a shield ; — a cart drawn by oxen conTeys a 
dead boar, on which lies a huge dog apparently killed in the fray, and by the side 
walks a second hound of the type alluded to. See also the Venationes Feramm of 
^tradanns and Galle, plate viii. and the Genii hunting, from Maffei, at the beginning 
of this Appendix, where a Molossian-like hound is on the point of seising a wild 
boar. 

2. Lucan baa "ora levis clamosa Molossi" — and Claodian " Moloaai latrantes*'— 
and into the error of his poetical predecessors Cardinal Adrian faaa faUen, in hii 
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miUo legit aira MoIomo Achill. U ii. 

Venator, videat donee iub firondibns bostem. 

On the trail of his game I believe him to have been a mute Hmier or 
limehound, (whence Savary's term echemythus,) and never to have Venations 
opened until the quarry had started from its lair — being even at that Leges. L. i. 
time less noisy in his bark than the purely sagacious breeds. His 
silence or closeness is clearly indicated by Gratius, where he orders 
the yelping Etolian dam to be crossed with a Molossian sire, 

vaoiB tantum Caljdooia linguae Cyoeg. vs. 196. 

Ezibit Titium patre emeodata Moloseo. 

Will not the praises of Lydia, of Martial's well-known epitaph, 
place her among the savage inmates of a Molossian kennel ? 



£pigr. 70. 



Ampbitbeatrales inter nntrita magistros Martial. 

Venatrix syhis aspera, blanda domi : ^S!?l H* *' 

Ljdia dicebar domino fidissima dcxtra. 

Qui non £rigone8 mallet babere canem. 
Nee qui Dictaei Cepbalum de gente secutus 

Luciferae pariter venit ad aatra Deae. 
Non me longa dies, nee inutilis abstulit stas, 

Qualia Dulichio fata fiilre cani : 
Fulmineo spamantis apri sum dente perempta, 

Qoantus erat Calydon, aut, ErymanUie, tuus. 
Nee queror inferaaa quamvia eito rapta sub uuibraa, 

Non potui fato nobiliore mori. 



Venatio ad Aaeanium Cardinalem j — as if the Molosai were remarkahUf latranit 
whereas cUuness of mouth was their more distinetive quality : unless indeed this 
Cardinal of St. Chryiogonas refer to two different sorts of Molosai, the one latrant, 
the other mote and sagacious : 

Dedueunt alu eannm phalanges. Poeta) Tres, 

Latrantes abeunt simul molossi P* *®' ^' •^^^* 

Mox indaginis unies sagaees : 

for he snhseqoently slips some boar-hounds, " per invia lustra muuitmUe$,** and 
others again are distributed about the eovert by the harbonrers or huntsmen ; the 
latter being denominated '' feros molossos." 

2 H 



1634. 
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Gratii Cyneg. 
▼8. 179. 



•^her education and her quarry will, at least, assign her to the mus- 
ter-roll of our first class. 

But of the Canis Molossus Venaticus, enough ; — matchless as he 
was for stoutness, before Britain was discovered and its race of 
Canes bellicosi brought into competition with those of £pinis, he at 
last was compelled to 3rield the palm of ferocious hardihood to the 
British bull-dog, and to succumb to his superior prowess : 

At magnum cam venit opas, promendaque yirtas, 
Et Tocat extreme precepa diicrimine Ma?on, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Molosaos. 



Luciani 
FugitiTi. 

De Nature 



The second variety of the Epirote noticed by Aristotle, though 
out of the pale of this epitome, b worth recording from its classical 
associations, and because it possesses in an eminent degree the 
canine qualities lauded by Lucian, to ^uXaKriKov, ro oUovpiKoy, cai ro 
fiXohitnroTov — the '* tam fida custodia, tamque amans dominorum 
Deor. L. xi. 6S. adulatio, tantumque odium in extemos " of Cicero. To this I give 

the name of Canis Molossus Villaticus, and include under the title 
the olKovpoSf oiico0uXa{, trvXawpof, rpaweSevs, ostiarius, pastoralis, pe- 
cuarius, &c. ; names derived from the different uses to which the dog 
was applied. Let the Villae Custos of Columella be our type : — 
" amplissimi corporis, vasti latratds canorique, ut prius audita 
maleficum, deinde etiam aspectu terreat, et tamen nonnunquam, ne 
visas quidem, horribili fremitu suo fuget insidiantem,^ &c." — Here 
we place the sharp-toothed watch-dog of Hesiod's agricultural 
injunctions ; 



De Re Rust. 
L. vxi. c. 12. 



Opera et Diet. 
▼8. 602. 



fiil ward ^ vifi«p6Kotros &H^p ikfh xp^f^ IXiyrai,) 



Metamorph. — here, the '* canes rabidos et immanes, et quibusvis lupis et ursis 
' **' ' saeviores, quos ad tutelae praesidia curios^ coloni fuerant alumnati," 



1. Refer to Surflet'a translation of Maitan Rustique, good reader, if yoa have it, 
and smile at the portraiture of the watch-dog, the joint execution of My niedicftl 
brethren, *' Charles StcTens and John Liebault, Doctors of Pbysicke.*' C. 27. 
p. 168. 
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of Apvleius ; — here, the pastoral dogs of Varro (Geopon. L. xix. 
c. I.) Fronto (Geopon. (L. xix. c. ii.) and Varro (De Re R. L. ii. 
c. IX.) ;i — and here too those, in general, of the poet of Syracuse, the 
canine guards of flocks and herds, so prettily alluded to, in the in- 
stance of Lampurus, by the goat-herd boy of the eighth Idyllium, 

i Adfonv^ nimv, o9r« fioBbt (hrvos fx« t^ i 
ob Xfh icotfiaa$ai fioBiws ohw itaiXi viyuoma . . . 



Theocrit. Idyll. 
VIII. 63. 



and the milk-fattened ban-dog of Claudian, 



sic pastor obesom 
Lacte canem ferroqae ligat, pasdtqae refinctoni. 
Dam Talidos servare gregem, figiliqae rapaces 

I 

Latratu terrere lopoa, &c. 



Clandian. ia 

Eatropium. 

L. I. 



The notices in Homer of these dogs are numerous ; (see Iliad. 
K . 183. /i'. 302. p'. 109.) and their watchfulness, as nightly centinels, 
is sung in classic hexameters by the poet of Venusium : 

Uberior tamen est illis, et fortior inde 
Laudis caosa Teoit, molli qaod tempora lomDO 
Paaca teniot, mu flaramigero det lomina coiru 
PbcBbna, aea lUTeaa agitat Latonia bigai, 
Somnifero obliquam Tolvenf jubar axe per orbero. 
Sed Tigili domino cnrft, raroqoe cadente 
• Lnmine prospiciunt, et berilia munnure circum 
Claastra fremunt, ne sint nocturoo perm fori. 
Neve lupo, tatftqae gregei statione quieBcant* 

Pitiscus tells us, on the authority of £ustathius, that it was cus- 



J. Darcii 

VenaBini 

Canei. 



1. Tbe anawer of the Cania Paatoralia {tr^ ^wp^it^ra fy t& Ifia) to the diaaatia- 
iied abeep ia beaatifullj illastratit e of hia aerticea in tbe economy of paatoral life : — fy^ 
yif fj^ 6 Kol hiiMS tinkt v^mw, icr% fi-fyrt Mp Mp^iwmp KXhrrtirBai, fi'tfrt ^wh kCism^ 

fofiodfui^Qi ^ Mknaih — thereby making good his claim to a abare of hia maater'a 
food. 



Xenopbon 

Meinorab. 

L. If. c. vxi. 
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Pititci Lexicon tomary with the ancients to have porter-dogs ^ — ^* moris erat atriensi- 
Anuqmu y^^^ £^^^ servari k canibus/' — such were the wvXeiApoi and rpaircines 
of Homer, the attendants at the door of Telemachus, idires ir6ias 
apyoi, (Odyss. v . 144.) — the house-dogs of Patroclus, nine in ^num- 
ber—of whom two were slain, and offered on his funeral pile, (Iliad. 
yp', 173.) and the kvpcs wfirioTat of Priam — ^whose anticipated reckless 
laceration of his dead body — iroX/ov re xapji, woXioy re yiyeiov — by 
the TTvXatopoi, is pleaded by the aged king to deter his ill-fated son 
from contending with Achilles. (Iliad. x» ^^0 — Such too were the 
gemini custodes of Evander, which followed their rustic king to the 
dormitory of his Trojan guest, (^neid. L. viii. 461.)^ 

As an attribute of the porter-dogs, speed was utterly unnecessary, 
though given to those of Telemachus, above cited : and that they 
generally possessed it not is implied, I think, in the question of 
Ulysses to Eumsus, as to the character of the <' unhoused, neg- 
lected *' Argus ; 



Odyss. L. xvii. 
SOT. 






Ulysses Aldrovandus, SpelmaU) and Ducange, have left us the 
many titles of the watch-dogs of the classic and middle ages, in their 
respective works. See Aldrovand. de Quad. Digit. Vivip. L. ii. 



1. Statues and pictares of xiyts ^povpMfxoi were sometimes exhibited on the 
entrance doors, or walls of vestibules — of which kind were the dogs wrought of gold 
and silver by Vulcan for Alcinous, Aw/m ^uXMror^/tcreu fuya^iiTopos *AXki»6oio — and 
the Canis Catenarius of Petrooius Arbiter—" ad sinistram intrantihns non longe ab 
ostiarii celU, canis ingens caten& vinctus in pariete erat puctos, superque qaadiati 
liteilL scriptom, CAVE CAVE CilN£Af ." — Even Mercury himself was some- 
times there exhibited — upon the principle, I suppose, of setting a thi^ to eotdk a 
thW. 

2. Aristotle alludes to Porter dogs in his Nicomachean Ethics, L. tit. c. ti. 
introducing them in a very pertinent illustration of the diffierence between inconti- 
nency of anger, and incootioency as to pleasure : anger seems to listen to reasoo, 
though it does not hear it distinctly, &c.— JcoOciircp ol k^€S, itpbf aiUrfag^ai ef ^ikih 
t» iUvo¥ ^^o^ffyfVt hKtmrowrw olh-ws h $v/ihs, 8i^ Btpn^nrra ic. r. X. 
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Canis £pitheta ; and the Glossaria of Spelman and Ducange. The 
title oUofvXai, derived from the office of the animal, 

occurs in a pretty epigram of the Locrian poetess on the picture of a 
Grecian lady ; but is there probably applied to a domestic pet, 

ffoUoi k4p a^ iaiSoura ica2 oIko4>^\oI (^n;^cUcura 

To the " hylax in limine " of Virgil (EcL viii.) — the " vigilum 
canum tristes excubise " of Horace (L. iii. Od. 16.) — I need not 
refer; nor indeed to the Catenarius of Seneca (de Ir^, L. iii.), nor 
the htafitos of Artemidorus (Oneirocrit. L. ii. c. xi.) To say that 
all these passages afford instances of Molossian Canes custodes, 
would be going too far. They merely exemplify the use to which 
trusty, vigilant individuals of the pugnacious canine race were ap- 
plied, and the functions they performed, in the rural and domestic 
economy of Greek and Roman households. Horace, however, par- 
ticularly specifies Epirotes in the capacity of house-dogs — ** domus 
alta Molossis Personuit canibus " — as if they were the usual custodes 
of patrician houses. For much of the point of his pretty fable rests 
on the sumptuousness of the town-house, wherein dwelt the city- 
mouse, joiAt- tenant with a biped lord, '* in locuplete domo," the 
appoiBted place of rendezvous for the rustic friend. 

To the same tribe, for want of a more appropriate one, (unless the 
reader would place them on a Libyan or Egyptian file,) I assign the 
*' exquisitior custodia " of Massinissa, the canine guardians in whose 
protection he deemed himself more safe than in that of his fellow- 
men ; 

Hos Maurnsiicas ribi MaisinisM paravit 
Custodes, bomiRum fidei diffisus, et isto 
Non sibi coadacto taa sceptrm satellite cinzit. 



Aristoph. 
Vesps. 



Nossis 

Lociitsa. Apod 

Poetas Gnacos 

Minores. 



Satir. L. ii. 
S. VI. TS. 1 14- 



J. Dardi 

Venasini 

Canes. 



'* Parum fidei in pectoribus hominum reponens," says Valerius L. ix. c. is. 
Maximus, '' salutem suam custodi^ canum vallavit." ^ 



1. On which the indignant historian observes with warmth, " qud tam lale patens Valerii 

imperinm? quo tantua liberorum numenuf qud deniqne tam arctic benevolentift Maximi L. ix. 
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But we are going beyond our prescribed bounds, and must return 
to our text-book, the Cynegeticon of the Faliscian ; who next intro- 
duces to notice the Canes bellicosi of the British isles, a parent stock 
of native growth. We have no information of any source from 
whence these could have been imported into Britain, and, as Strabo 
states that they were exported from thence into Gaul, it is inferred 

B?^t^V*vi* *^*^ ^^®y ^®'® indigen€e. Whether the Canis belUcosus AngUcui 
L. III. c. VIII. of Aldrovandus, or the Canis Mastimu, omnium maximus, animosuM 
Hiat. Animal. ^^ pugnax of Ray, be alluded to in the following lines of Gratius, 
is doubtful. Possibly the poet may include both breeds, as the ani- 
mal combats of the Roman amphitheatre were supplied by the Pro- 
curator Cynegii with the finest specimens of our war-dogs, without 
reference to minute distinctions ; 



Gratii Cyneg. 
vt. 174. 



Quid freta ai Moriniiin, dabio refluentia poo to, 
Veneris, atque ipsos libeat penetnu-e Britazmos ? 
O quanta est merces, et quantum impendia supra 1 
Si non ad speciero, mentiturosque decores 
Protin^s ; (haec una est catulis jactnra Britannia.) 
At magnum cum t enit opus, promendaque virtus, 
Et focat extremo preceps certamine Mavora, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Molossos I 



De Laudibus 
StiJic. L. III. 



Their hardihood in seizing the bull is celebrated by Claudian in 
the well-known verse, 

Magnaque taurorum fracture colla Britannae. 



In the early authentic record of the Canes Venatici of Britain 

by the royal sportsman, Edmund de Langley, three sub- varieties of 

our Canis bellicosus are enrolled, in addition to the mastiff : 

tRWUt of *€ Alaunt b a maner and natre of houndes and the eood Alauntz 

c. XVI. fol. 67. ben the which men clepyn Alauntz gentil. Other there byn that 

men clepyn Alauntz ventreres. Other byn Alauntz of the bo- 
cherie.* 



constricta Romana amicitia, si ad haec toenda nihil canino latratu ac morsu valentias 
duxitr*' 
1. The duke considers alauntz primarily derived from Spain, not natives of 
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'* Thei that ben gentile shuld be made and shape as a grey- 
hounde evyn of alle thinges sauf of the heved, the whiche shuld be 
greet and short/' &c. " Commonly Alauntz byn stordy of here ^SoMter of 
owyn nature and have not so good witte as many other houndes c. zvi. fol. 67^ 
have. For if a man prik an hors the Alaunt wil gladly renne and 
bite the hors. Also thei reone at oxen and at sheep at swyne and 
to alle othere beestis or to men or to othere houndes for men hay 
seyn Alauntz sle her maystir, and in alle maner wise Alauntz byn 
inly fell and evel undirstondyng and more foolish and more sturdy 
than eny other maner of houndes/' &c. 

" That other nature of Alauntz is clepid ventreres, almost thei fol. 68. 
bene shapon as a greyhounde of ful shap, thei hay grete hedes and 
greet lippes and greet eeris. And with such men helpeth hem at 
the^baityng of a boole and atte huntynge of a wilde boor. Thei 
holde fast of here nature but thei byn hevy and foule and ben slayn 
with wilde boor or with the bulle and it is nat ful grete losse/' Sec. 

'* The Alauntz of the bocherie is soch as ye may alle day see in fol* ^^* 
good tonnes that byn called greet bochers houndis," &c. — " Thei 
byn good for the baytyng of the ,bulle and huntyng of the wilde 
boore whedir it be wt. greihoundis at the tryste or wt. rennyng 
houndis at abbay with inne the coverte," &c. 

The first and second of the above sub- varieties appear to have had 
some commixture of Celtic blood in their veins — indeed the name of 
Ventreres receives a ready solution in the Latin term Ventraha, by 
which the greyhound is designated, according to Barthius, in an 



Britain ; " As men clepjn greibonndes of England of Scotland and of Bretajn 
right to the alaontez and the houndes for the hawke cometh oat of Spajn." 
Bfuahea deduces Alani " a regione qoadam Epyri, qos Albania dicitor, ondd prbniiin 
•dvecti crednntnr hi canes." Bat they probably were bull-dogs in the common 
acceptation of the term. 

The reader will remember the Alauntes of Chancer, on which Dryden has bestowed 
TQuveneseaice under the type of greyhoondSf attendants of "the surly king of 
Thrace :" 



Minshsi 

Emendat* 

p. 461. 



Ten brace, and more, of greyhounds, snowy fair, 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours*d around his chair; 

A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. 



Palamon and 
Aieite. B. S. 
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ancient MS. of GratiuSy where the more usual reading is Feriraha — 
(Veltracha.) 

Viewing the '* canes grayioribus aptie morsibus" of Britain to 
contain only two principal indigenous sub-varieties, the bull-dog 
may be adduced as an animal of the most ferociously brutal aspect, 
and most invincible courage in the creation.^ The mastiff surpasses 
his congener as much in size, as he is inferior to him in ferocity.^ 
See Caius de Canibus Britannicis. 

To these truculent dogs, th^veU wpos Kvyiiyeeiat, according to 
Strabo (L. iv.), as well as resolute in war, our rude ancestors were 
beholden for the destruction or expulsion of beasts of prey from these 



Cufier Regn. 
Animal. 



Description of 

Biitaine. 
B. III. c. 18. 

Pegge in 

Archsolog. 

▼9. X. p. 166« 



tRasiin of 

c. xyiii.fol.69. 



It It has been observed by an eminent living naturalist, tbat the cerebral capacity of 
the bull'dog is sensibly smaller than of any other race : and it is donbtless to the 
decrease of the encephalon that we must attribute his inferiority to all others, in 
every thing relating to intelligence. He is scarcely capable of any education, and is 
fitted for nothing but ferocious combat. In the ancient translation of Cains's 
libellus by Holinshed, this savage brute is sketched to the life, as '* an hoge dogge 
stubbome, ougly, eagre, burthenous of body (and therefore but of little swiftnesse,) 
terrible and feareful to behold, and more fearse and fell then any Archadien curre." 
Nor is our estimate of his might in conflict weakened by Raphael's statement that 
" alone and wy(hoot anye help at al, he pulled downe first an huge beare, then a 
parde, and last of al a lyon, each after other, before the Frenche King in one day." 

2. Amongst the coins of Cunobelin is a representation of a dog, probably of this 
native variety, tall enough, according to Pegge, and of sufficient strength " to carry 
a lady.*' And in Thoresby's Museum is a British coin ^* exhibiting a dog under a 
man on horseback." (p. 338. 

The mastiff is at present principally used in this country as a watch-dog ; and snch 
appears to ha?e been his vocation of old. "His office is for to kepe his maistre's 
beestis," says Duke Edmund, " and his maistre's hous. and it is a good natoie of 
houndis for thei kepen and defenden at her power al her maister goodea. thei byn of 
cherlich nater and of foule »hap &c." — " ther byn many good for men that hantsn 
for profit of housold as for to gete fflesh. Also of maystifs and of alauntis ther hya 
many good for the wilde boor -" — ^but '* it is of no greet maiitrie ne of greta redynes 
the huntyng that thei do for here nature ys not tendre nosed in harde nor in sandy 
nor in dusty grounde." For the etymology of the term wuMtiff, the reader is referred 
to Dr. Caius, Minsheu, Skinner, and Holinshed — and for that of ban-dog^ a variety 
of the same, to Skinner in voce. The Mandaiariu8, Sareinariui, Dtftmor, &c. of 
Caius, the custot cwriis, fHuloralii, porcartiiua, arsari/tiif, caienahu^ &c. of Spel- 
man and others, are all probably Canes Mastivi. 
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islands. The wolf and the wild boar yielded to their pi[0we9B;^ Bloimt't 
and they are thence sometimes called Canes luporarii in ancient Tenoiva. 
tenures. 

Haying mentioned the bellicoH of Molossia and Britain in yerseft. 
already cited, Oratius compares others to them in the sequel ; 

Comparat his ▼enuta suas Athamania fimodes,' Cjneg. vs. 182. 

Acyrusque,' Pberasque/ et clandesdoos Acanian. 

Sicot Acamanes sabienint praelia furto. 

Sic canis ilia suos tacituraa supenFeoit hostes. 



1. The existence of these noxious beasts of prej, in the sylvan fastnesses of our 
islands, is too well authenticated by ancient records to be doubted. 

Foure manere bestis of Venere there are : Book of 

The fyrste of theyro is the barte : the seconde is the hare. ^^ Alban s. 

The boore is one of tho : the wulfe and not one mo. 

On leferriog to Blount's ancient tenures, we find many estates held per $erjant'uan, 

whereby the possessor was compelled to furnish these dogs for tlie destruction of 

woWes. See A. T. p. 16. p. 52. p. 60. p. 04. " But Almighty God be thanked/' in Xhe Goremour. 

the ejaculatory language of Sir Thomas Elyot, *' in this realme be no such cruel B. i. c xviii. 

beastes at present to be pursued !*' 

See Wase's Illustrations, c vi. '' of the Styles of Hunting different from the 
English, both Antique and Forreigne." 

Mr. Ritson, in a posthumous work on the Celts, has left it on record that '* the Memoirs of 
Britons, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, made use of Spanish dogs in a ^® Celts or 
war with the Maroon negroes ; having no longer any of their own fit for the pur- _. \^y ' 

pose." 

2. In Pliny's animated description of the Indian or Albanian dog's asaault, we ob- 
serve the crafty wiles ot/rmuU$ of the Illy rum and Acamanian breeds. " Hoirentibus Hist. Natur. 
quippe per totum corpus villis, ingenti primum latratu intonuit : moz inmit assuluns, L. viii. c. xl. 
contraque belluam exnrgens hinc et iilinc artifid dimicatione qu& maiime opus esset, 

infestans atque evitans, donee asiidul rotatum vertigine afflizit." Indeed all the 6e[- 
licoH thus attack their prey — but generally in silence. The Indian was latrant, it 
seems, the Acamanian mute. 

Athamania, called also Illyricum, bordered on Thessaly and Acamania. 

8. Aofrma, says Wase, is " suspicious of corruption -," which Gronovius proposes Geography of 
to amend by reading Epirut, Vlitius substitutes Taygetmtf and Heinsius ArgivuM» Graaus. 

4. Pherae was situate between Demetrias and Pharsaius in Theisaly, near the lake 
Bcebe — i>uh vkowi^ Bpws XaXKo*loy(oio. I am not aware of the dogs of these several Apollon. Rhod. 
places being mentioned by any other author. Pherc was probably celebrated for its U <• vs. 50. 

2 1 
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J. Vlitii These were perhaps very cunning and savage Yarieties of the dog of 

Novantiqoa. Laconia, and classed in consequence by the poet with the family of 

pugnaces ; though more properly belonging to that of nare 8agace$. 

The words of Gratius are of doubtful signification, and the passage 

Wase's may be corrupt. He either means, as the* British doffs excel in 

lUostrations of "^ *^ . ® 

Gratius. courage, so do the Athamanian in cunning — which is his usual anti- 
thetical mode of stating opposite qualities — or else, as the British 
dogs surpass the Molossian in stoutness, so they equal the Athama- 
nian, Thessalian, and Epirote in subtlety. This interpretation 
accords with the known properties of the Britbh bull-dog. It is 
singular that dogs of two districts, Acarnania and Etolia, adjoining 
each other, and only separated by the river Achelous, should have 
been of such opposite qualities — the former so mute^ the latter, in 
the sportsman's phrase, so open. 



CANES VENATICI. Class II. 

CANES SAOACES. 

Claodijui. de tin nare iogaeet. 

Laud. Stilicon. ^ 



L. III. 



The multitudinous varieties of this class have one common quality, 
by which they are united in the same family, and which Gratius 
terms ** venandi sagax virtus," diversified in its phenomena, and 
operative under great dissimilarity of external shape.^ 



breed of game ; for, being one of the manj haants of Dian, it bestowed on tbe God- 
dess the local name of Pberea : 

Callimacb. H. Tliiyia, tiowvjffin, Xifityotrit^t, X^P^i *^polii' 

in Dian. 



▼s. 259. 



1. This class appears to answer to tbe second of M. F. Cavier* having tbe head 
and jawi shorter tban those proper to our third class of pedibui eeUrei, bnt not so 
mach tnmcated as in the €anei beUieoti, Tbe parietal bones, in such types as are 
supposed to resemble those of antiquity, do not approach each other above tbe tem- 
poral foassp, but widen so as to enlarge the cerebral cavity of the forehead. 
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Of the larger and more powerful varieties the type is given by 
Xenophon in the third and fourth chapters of his Cynegeticus, and 
by Julius Pollux in the fifth book of his Onomasticon : — that of 
the smaller and more nimble sorts will be found hereafter in thf 
examples of the Canis Petronius of Gratius, and the Canis Agasssus 
of Oppian. The names of the hounds, principally derived from the 
countries of which they were supposed to be indigenous, have been 
already enumerated. Their mode of hunting is faithfully struck off 
by the Latin poet of the Halieutica, a fragment of disputed author- 
ship, heretofore attributed to Ovid, but latterly to Gratius : 

Qaap nunc elatis riroantur naribiis aans, 

£t nunc demisao qoanint vef tigia rostro, 

Et produnt damore feram, doinioamqtte focando 

Increpitant. Quern si collatis eflfugit arrais, 

Inaequitar tumulosqae canis campoaque per omnes. 

In our descriptions of the pugnacious class, we followed, where 
able, the order of the Faliscian's Cynegeticon,— filling up lacunae, 
when apparent, from extraneous sources; but, in the present class, 
we have no such text-book by which to regulate our progress, and 
must be beholden to the Greek and Latin Cynegetica, collectively, 
for an arrangement of the individuals of this class in such sequence, 
as the scale of their importance in the kennels of antiquity may seem 
to justify. And first, and foremost, we place the well-known hound 
of Lacedsmon. 

The Spartan dog, in its two varieties of Castorian and Foxite, was 
employed by Xenophon for the common purposes of hunting.^ The 
Kamipiai were so called on K&artap iiffOeU Tf fyyf naKifna ahrht die- 
^vXa{ey ; or, in the words of the Onomasticon, because, they were 
l^a9Topo$ Opififiara, *Aw6\Xiityos to hdpoy. 

The &Xwirer/2es had their name iidri eie Kvvmv koX iXmwkKmv eyevov- 



Halieutic. 
▼8. 100. 



Xenophon 
Cyneg. c. iii. 

Pollucis 

Onomaat. L. v. 

c. V. 39. 



Nonoi 

Dionjsiac. 

L.xvi. 

Xen. Cyneg. 

C. III. 



1. Perhaps Xenophon's rh 8i yhni rmr KwSy iari 9urffh may not have so confined 
an application aa here stated. The KaarSpiai and &A«Tcicl8cf may comprehend all 
the Canea Venatici of the Athenian's day collecti?ely — at least all such as were used 
by him in hare-honting at Scillus. 
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to; Castor, according to Nicander, having united the dog to the 
fox, and produced a hybrid sort of sporting hound of great repute. 

Natalia Cornea Caatorides Tcnatori gratiaaima torba. 

de VenaU L. i. • 

But as if Castor and Pollux, being twin brothers, bom ifilvi /ii^, 
(Apollon. L. I.) possessed a common identity, the honour of haying 
first initiated the canine race in the pursuit of game, is indifferently 
awarded to both. Oppian, we have already seen, bestows it on 
Pollux, and Xenophon on Castor — ** ovo prognatus eodem." Ari- 
stotle considers all the Canes Laconici to be of the sort called aXwire- 
Kiies — not that they ^ere all sprung from the fox and dog, but were 
fox-like in appearance : — and on the same authority, we hold that 

Hiat AnimaL the bitches of a Spartan kennel were superior to the dogs — Aacac- 
pat Kvyes ai O^Xeiai chfvifnepai rwv iippivw tlaL 

Although the eloquent compiler of the Cynegeticus distinguishes 
his harriers, as above stated, into Castorian and Foxite hounds, he 
notes no characteristic peculiarities in either: but Themistius, the 
Paphlagonian philosopher, induces us to believe that each possessed 

Orado xxyii. the distinctive features of a particular family — irepoy iiky Kiikkot 
KaoTopiitav Kvviavy h-tpov hk ^XiinreW^MK. Vlitius's fanciful emenda- 
tion of the text of the Onomasticon has led him into an error, and 
produced the monstrous birth of a third variety, which he ascribes to 
Julius Pollux, called &XMireicii:affn$pec ; but which that learned man's 
work will not admit. 

Of the whole Spartan tribe the swiftest, perhaps, were the cvvoror* 
plh€$ of Callimachus — deriving their name from Cynosura of La- 
conia — 

Statii Difct et Orchomenoa pecoram, et Cynoatira feraram. 

Hiebaid. L. iv. 

They were the gift of the Arcadian God Pan to Diana, and pos- 
sessed sagacity of nose equal to their speed of foot :^ 



1. With aome of the descendanta of the Kwocovpi^i, the latrant aagaciooa Ltcooni 
of the modern Votizza, Mr. Hobliooae reporta that he enjoyed the aport of cournng 
with hii Grecian host in the Morea. See Journey throogh Albania, JLetter 

ZVII. 
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htrk V nmct Callimach. H. 

Bdmropos abpamp Ktnwrovpwas, tu pa ou$^ai 
AKurrai wt0po6s rt koX ob ftiorra Aayaf^r, 
arol Kolrriw i\d^io, Kot tarpixos trOa JcoAicU 
OTifirivM, iced {bpKhs 1*^ ix^^tor iiyfiireurBai . . • 

— and near a-kin to tbem, we may suppose, if not of the same blood, 
were the brace presented by the worshipful Agrotera to her much- 
favoured Cyrene : 

— dtiptfiiipt Sm» ic^ff, To7s &i aro^ Ejasri, ▼&• 807. 

But of fable, enough — ^The Spartan's shape, qualities, and style of 
hunting, singly and in pack, are fully described by Xenophon in the 
third, fourth, and sixth chapters of his Manual. The quarry is here 
that of which the Athenian was most enamoured, viz. the hare, — with 
which the woods and parks of his Scilluntian retreat abounded. But 
for the boar-chase the hound of Lacedaemon is also employed. To 
the Indian, Cretan, and Locrian dogs, the sportsman, who would Xenophon de 
successfully combat the savage boar, must add the choicest indivi- 
duals of the Spartan kennel. And in this chase, he will find one of 
the latter hounds most useful as a limier,^ to follow up the trail to 
the boar's couch in silence, and then, with the rest of the pack, to 
bay the started quarry : 

Falminens seu Spartaois latratibus actus, ^'*^^*^'^ ^® 

^ . . i*» bello 

Cum tjlf am occnrsu Tenantum perdidit, hirto Ponioo L. u 

Horrescit asvui dorse, et postiema capessit 

Prelia, candentem mandens aper ore cniorem : 

Jamqne geroens geminam contra Tenabula torqnet* 

Julius Pollux, on the authority of Nicander, has transmitted to us Onomastic, 
subordinate varieties of the Spartan, entitled Menelaidei {rom Mene- 
laus, Harmodii from Harmodius, and others from other persons, and 
places of inferior note. Virgil applies the epithets Taygetan to the 



L. ▼. ST. 



1. A limehound— 4 '^ k^i' M rh voXh i/^t^rrcu, r6fW9P li>Mn ixyt(towra'-~~' • ..-— Xenophon de 
^vfid^ V iuplKifToi M T^¥ wMiv, bkautru, k« t. A. Vesat. c* z.. 
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Propert. L. XX. race, from the " juga longa Tay^ti " which traverse Laconia, a 



IS* 



Virgil. Georg. 
L. XII. 4S« 



favourite resort of the Sylvan Goddess : 

▼ocat ingenti damore Cithaeron, 
Tajgetiqae canes : 



Ejatdem 
▼s. S4S. 



Bulletin 
Unifenel. 



Philosoph. 

TranMcu 

Vol. 77. p. 24. 



and Amy clean f from the birth-place of Castor and Pollux : 

omnia seciim 
Armentaritts Afer agit, tectamqoe laiemqae, 
Arroaque Amjclsomque canero, Cressanique phaietram; 

a local epithet also found in a supposed fragment of Pindar, cited 
by Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. ix. 15. 748. and admitted amongst the 
Fragmenta ex Hyporchematibus. Vol. ii. of Heyne's edition. (Oxon. 
1807.) 

But a few words, before we proceed farther, on the lineage of the 
dXwec/Ses. 

Modem naturalists, with the exception of Mons. Desmoulins, are 
pretty generally agreed that the Canis aureui is the real origin of 
the domestic dog. And if so, being a native of Asia Minor, and 
of a dirty fulvous colour, may we not suppose him to have been the 
cross, from which the foxite hounds of Xenophon were bred ? The 
latter had more or less of a ferine aspect, and fulvous colour, 
softened down by the admixture of hair of a different hue about the 
muzzle. Still tawny was the predominant colour — "fidfnu Lacon," 
(Hor.) 

Mr. Hunter denies the existence of a genuine foxite, as the dog 
and fox are of different species, and will not produce together. 
Guldenstadt allows the jackal may be the Thos of Aristotle. May 
he not also be the Thos of Gratius, and *^ Cat o* mountaine "^ of his 
translator ? May not Hagnon's pack,^ 



moBlratiofifl of ^* ^ ^"^ borrowed, according to Mr. Donee, from the Spaniards, who call the wild 
Shakspeare. cat gato-wumieM. 

01. 1, p. oo. 2, Hagnon Astylides — at the Cretans used 6y¥uy, according to Hesycbins, for 
irfWt 6 iiyrmp may stand for 6 icMnryJf . See Wemsdor^ Excunus iii. ad Gratii 
▼. 215. Poetc Latini Minores, Tom. i. p. 242. 
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Hagnon roagne, tibi Dif dm concessa faTore, 

derived from a Thoan cross, and other sucb semiferous commixtures^ 
be founded in fact ? 

Hie et semHenun Thoam de sangnine prolem 

Fioxit Non alio major soa pectore ▼irtus. 

Sea D6rit Toces, sea nadi ad pignora Martis. 

Tboea commiMos (clarissima fama) leones 

£t subiftre aitu, et parris domu^re lacertis. 

Nam genaa ezigaom, et pudeat quam infonoe ftiteri 

ValpinfiL specie, &c. 

May not these possible tales have given currency and belief to the 
supposed, impossible, fictitious, engendering of the fox and dog, and 
the breed of semi- wild AXwireic/Sei ? — Aristotle says roundly, when 
animals resemble each other in size, outward character, and time of 
gestation, they may breed together ; and that it positively happens 
with the dog, fox, and wolf — oi hk dues, says the Stagirite also, 
ofioltn KvtoKovTai roU Kval, Kal uKTOvtri TwjtXa, c. r. X. — and therefore, 
by his own canons, may engender with dogs. Galen, Hesychius, 
and Gesner, seem to allow the possibility of vulpi-canine issue : 
Caius accounts for such a birth by the " pruriens libido " of the 
parties concerned : ^ even Blumenbach and Desmoulins, on the 
authority of others, have given credency to it. Pennant reports a 
case of prolific engendering of the fox and dog, on the word of an 
Oxfordshire woodman ; and Daniel cites a second in London. 
Hunter, who assumed nothing in natural history of doubtful cha> 
racter as fact, till he had put it to the test, denies this cross, d priori, 
not from actual experiment ; for he did not live to make the trial. 
The former crosses he fully established : see Phil. Trans. Vol. 77. 



Gratu Cjneg. 
▼•• 250. 



Ejoadem 
▼s. 86S. 



Pennant's 
Quadrupeds. 

DaoieFs 
Field-Sports. 
Vol. I. p. 12. 



1. Caias*8 Io¥e of tbe manrelloua in natural historj surpasses (considering the age 
in which he lived) tliat of iElian and Albertus Magnus. Under the heads of Urcanua 
and Lacaena, this credulous correspondent^of the acute Conrad Gesner notes, seem- 
ingly in good earnest, that the former is the offspring of the Csnis Catenarius and bear, 
the latter of the dog and fox, " quos, licet inimicos, pruriens taroen libido sepe ita 
hie conjnngit, ut alibi solet." The truth, however, of tl>e latter may be doubted, after 
the impossibility of the former. 



J.Caii 
de Canibus 
Brit. UbeU. 
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May not Ovid be supposed to allude to the cross of the Thos and 
dog, and to exemplify it in the individual of Actaeon's pack whom 
he calls Thous ? 

Ovid. Metam. ^^ Thoos, et Cyprio Teloz cum fntre Lydsca. 

L. III. 220. 

Cyneg. L. in. The fanciful origin of Oppian's Thos from the wolf and panther, o9er 

Kpnr€p6<fpoya i^vXa, baffles all elucidation. 

Let the iiktureKlhes, then, be considered as possible hybrids, 

the produce of authenticated crosses. ^ The wolf, jackal » and 

Philowph. dog, all differ but little. " The dog himself," says Mr. Hunter, 

TranMctioDB. 
Vol. 77. 



Gratii Cyneg. 1. We may suppose the £ur-fiinied hound of Sparta, the fozite harrier, *' ▼ulpini 

▼s. 269. specie," not ^ery unlike the prick-eared, or at least semi-pendolons-eared lurcher of 

modem days, employed by t poaching shepherd to guard his flock, and too often to 

catch at force, mrr^ w6ias, his ma8ter*8 hares, or drife them into the wily laqueus or 

snare : 

Theocriti j_ > > «> y 

Idyll. I. vs. 110. ^•^ *«^ f^"" •''"**^«» 

Ktd wrwcas fidWu, icol Oiipla r* &AAa Sm^jcci. 

Cowper's Task. Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears. 

And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur ; 

he is too well known by his depredations in the hare-warren to need a fuller delinea- 
tion. 

Janus Vlitius considers the Spartan a long-eared hound, and proposes to read ira 
luutpit instead of fuicp^ in Xenophon's minute description of the type of excellence in 
this breed : but Horace's '* aure subiati" would rather favour the notion that the ear 
was small and priekid up in pursuit of game, as we see in lurchers, and such-like 
poaching tikes : 

Hor. Od. L. V. "Sun. qualis aut Molossus, aut fulvus Lacon, 

Ode VI. A • • * -v 

Arnica VIS pastonbus, 

Agam per altas sure sublatd nives 

Quscunque prascedet fera. 

on wldch Dacier observes, '* plus les chiens sont conrsgeuz, plus ils dressent les 
oreilles en courant ;" a quality for which a prick-eared sharp-scented lurching cur 
might be praised — which is characteristic of the Molossus, but odious in the genuine 
well-bred greyhound, with which the *' veloces catuli" and " fulvus Lacon" of the 
contemporary poets of Rome have been ignorantly identified by monkish an* 
notators. 
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** may be the wolf tamed, and the jackal may probably be the dog 
returned to his wild state." 

All animals having been originally wild, the more a specific class 
may differ from its prototype in appearance, the further it is removed 
in consequence of variation arising from cultivation. Where dogs 
have been least cultivated, they still retain most of their original 
character, or similarity to the wolf or jackal, both in shape and dis- 
position. Thus the shepherd's dog, all over the world, has strongly 
the character of these wild animals — and so I have no doubt had 
the dog of Laconia. 

The wild dogs of modem travellers, as found in Congo, Lower 
iEdiiopia, and towards the Cape of Good Hope, somewhat resemble 
the Spartan type. They are stated to be '' greyhound-like in shape, 
red-haired, with upright ears, rough tails, and extremely fierce." 
The Dingo of Australasia, and Dhole of the East Indies, look very 
like &Xanrcjc/8ef. The North and South-American half-reclaimed 
varieties have the elongated jaws of the semi-barbarous breeds, and 
tend to prove from their general shape, their character of counte- 
nance, their quick manner, and pricked and erect ears, identity of 
species in the dog, wolf, and jackal. 

But on this subject enough : — let us now return within the pale 
of the kennel of Lacedsmon. The true Spartan dogs of the olden 
time were strong, swift, and courageous ; and barked on scent of 
their game. We know that they were strong, on the authority of 
Ovid's '' prsvalidusque Lacon ;" and swift, from Virgil calling 
them ** Veloces Spart« catulos," and Pindar alluding to the same 
excellence in the fragment beginning 

hMh Tafiyirov fikp Adxcupw Apud Atheoei 

M Bnptri Jc^ rp4xw xwciv^terop ifnttr^. Deipnowph. 



£pift. L. t. 
c. 81. 

Still their speed, like that of the Etolian of Gratius, was of a quali- 
fied character, and very much below the Vertragus. 

Their strength and courage recommended them to shepherds and 
herdsmen, as guardians of their flocks — the goatherd Lacon's dog, 
from his venatico-pastoral cast, being probably, of this variety. 

X' *^ ^^^ «^»' ^tXowoifUfm, ts Kims <7X<** Theocriti Idyll. 

tp rf voidt 9tb€0fu r& 9fipUi vdrra 9«6ircy. . v. 1 00. 

2 K 
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Virgil enjoins feeding the Spartan and Molossian on fattening 
whey, for the safe custody of cattle ; 

VirgiL Georg. Veloces Sparts catalos, acremque Molossiun 

L, III. 404. Pasce aero pingoi : nanqaam costodibus iUis 

Nocturoam atabulis furem, incunuaqae laporam, 
Aut impacatoa a tergo horrebia Iberoi . . . 

and briefly runs through the ordinary chases in which the canine 
tribe generally are used ; 

Ejoadem Scpe etiani cunu tiroidoa agitabia onagroa ; 

▼a. 409. •£^ canibua leporero, canibua Tenabere damaa. 

Sepe Tolatabria pulaoa sjlveatribua aproa 
Latratu turbabia agena : montesqtie per altos 
Ingentem clamore premea in retia cerruin. 

The trailing quality of the Spartan, and keenness of scent,^ Plato 
refers to, in his Parmenides — Henrepye at AaKatvat <rrvXaices fitraOtU 
Kal cxFcveis ra XexO^yra, (Zeno Socrati) — and Sophocles in the 
prologue of the Ajax Flagellifer, where the wily son of Laertes, 
tracking the murderous maniac, AiavTi rf aaKtoi^o^^ is likened 
to a sharp-nosed Spartan hound, 

Sophoclia Ajac. wbZit^ 4tt^fy%i 

FlageU. va. 7. ^^, AonoiKiji fioris ttpivot fiJuris. 

Homer's kindly and vivid description of the hunting excellencies 
of the faithful Argus, his keenness of sight and smell, and speed of 
foot, would lead us to place him amongst the swiftest of the saga- 
cious class : and where can we assign him a more honourable station 
than in a Spartan kennel ? — I am aware some ancient Greek writer 
(to whom I have lost my clue of reference) considers this far-famed 
hound an isolated variety of no particular family — t^tat i^ ^vacs ml 
kv &XXoif ca^ &ira9c rdirois Sia9fre/f>ec tcvras ^yaOovc, oiroios res ra& 6 



1. Thia quality Ariatotle joatlj attribat«a to the length of the noatrila of the 
Spartan hoand, affording a more extenaiTO surface for the diatribution of the minote 
branchea of the olfactory nenrea— ^cvr q\ itwer^p^s fuucpolf otow tmt KaicmnK&v, 
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"Apyos — not reducible within the pale of a general classification 
founded on geographical distribution; but he has evidently all the 
characteristic qualities of a genuine Spartan, and I never heard of 
any breed peculiar to Ithaca. 

"Apyos 'OBiMTo^s raXaai^popot, Zp ^ tot" abrhs Odyss. L. X¥ii. 

$pii^ ft^r, ohff it*6prrro' irdpos 8* tls "IXior IpiiP 
^Xfo* rhp 9€ vdpotB^p hrfitwrKOP p4oi &y8pcs 
o^yaf h^ ifypoT4pas, ^ Tp6iuu, Ifi^ Xarymoh. 

Bred by Uljases, oourish'd at his board, rS^'^** 

Bat ah ! not fated long to please his lord ! ^ x/ii. S48. 

To hhn his swiftneis and his strength were vain ; 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 
Till then in every sylvan chase renown'd. 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 
With him the yoath pursued the goat or fawn. 
Or traced the mazy le?'ret o'er the lawn* 

The answer of Eumaeus, in which he fondly dilates on the prowess 
of the old dog in the better days of his youth, throws farther light 
on his supposed connexion with a Spartan kennel : 

ob iiJkp yip Tt ^fbywKM fioBtliis fiirBwtp tktit Odyss. L. xvii. 

KP^aXop 5m ttotro* jcol Ix'^ccri yhp wtptrfhi ... '^®* 

— evidently showing that he ran on iight of his game as well as scent : 
for the common reading cSocro is preferable to the 8/ocro of Eusta- 
thins, and is followed by Pope in his inimitable translation : 

Oh ! had you seen him, vig'roos, bold and young. Pope's 

Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong ; ^"tXiA 

B. XVII. SoO* 
Him no fell savage on the plain withstood, 

None 'scaped him, hosom'd in the gloomy wood ; 

His eye how piercing, and his scent how true. 

To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 

A Spartan huntsman might value such omnifarious qualifications ; 
but we cannot allow such a hound, el iil Kal Ta^vs ^9<t OieiVf within 
the precincts of a coursing kennel, where speed and keen-sightedness 
are essential properties, according to the modern canons of the leash ; 
but to stoop to ** the tainted green " with the sagacity of a harrier. 
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See Scotf B 

"Mtida:" 

a Scene at 

Abbouford. 



Orid. Fast. 
L. III. 



De Natori 
Animal. L. ixi. 

C. II. 

De VenaU 

C. HI. 



or even of a CaledoniaQ deer-hound, of which Argus has been 
deemed a prototype, invalidates the claim to evy^reca in the breed.^ 
Diana having been particularly worshipped in Crete,^ 

Pallada Cecropie, MinoVa Creta Diananiy 
Vnlcanam tellut Hypaipilsa, colic,... 

we naturally look for a race of dogs deriving a local name from her 
favourite isle. ' And, accordingly, connected with the last-mentioned 
tribe of Canes Venatici, we have the Cretan and Carian, powerful, 
quick -scented, nimble hounds ; whom it would be wrong unnaturally 
to dissever, as having no marked physical peculiarities. Indeed 
from their parity of character, and supposed identity of origin, the 
hounds of Crete, and its neighbouring continent of Caria, have gene- 
rally been united in one family. 

JElian describes the mvmv Kp^^^a Kow^fi, koI &Xrcn), koI optifiaalau 
avKTpw^s, By Seneca the Cretans are called pugnacious — ** pug- 
naces Cressie ;" and by Claudian, wire-haired — ** Hirsutsque 
fremunt Cressae." Arrian, when speaking of the Seguaan hounds of 



J. Dardi 

Venoaini 

Canes. 



Solini 
PoiyhiBtor. 

C. XI. 



1. To DardoB of VenoBiam we owe the following description of the ardour of the 
Spartan pack ; 

Inde snos etenim Lacedsmon Achaica landat, 
ABBoeti quoniam Bylvis, cupidique feramm 
Predpiti feirore ronnt, perque io^ia lustra, 
CoDvallesque cafas, et Bendbui horrida duris 
Arra, et ynlnifidB dometa rigentia tpinis 
Dente rotant pr»das, indefeasiqoe Beqountor 
Quod semel emissnm esL DIos non obvios amnis 
VicinoB dirimens sinooBO gorgite collet, 
Sistit, nee rapidos lato tenet obice curens. 
£t licet assidao frangantur anbela boata 
Ora, trahantque egros afflictis viziboi artus, 
AsBeqoier tamen est animus, &c. 

2. SolinoB and Pliny, while they admit the religions adoration of Diana by the 
natives of Crete, deny to the Boil many of the common beasts of chase. '* Ager 
CreticuB/' says the former naturalist, "sylvestrium caprarum copiosus est, cerro 
eget. Lupos, vulpes, aliaque quadrupedum nozia nusqaam edncat." 
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Celtica, their unsightly aspect, their noisy howl, and extraordinary 
sagacity of nose, indirectly proves the speed and keen-scentedneas of 
the Carian and Cretan. Oppian enjoins the hound of Crete to be 
crossed with that of Pannonia, and the Carian, as if different, with 
the Thracian, 

ivtidayw Uaioai Kpnras, Cyneg. L. x. 

but, it is probable, the Pannonian and Thracian resembled each 
other as much as the Cretan and Carian. 

Two sub- varieties are recorded by Julius Pollux under the titles of 
i^&woyol and irApimroi : — ^the former so called from their bustling, 
indefatigable character — ths vvKrat rah fiftipau Ik rait wpot ra diipla F^Hods 
fia^acf kwiKafApatftiy, Kal iroXXaris waptvvaadiyTUi roit Oriplou fieff L. ▼. c ▼. 
I lifiipav Apx^adat riji fi&x"!'* ^^ latter, from their running at the 
horse's side-^roli Tirirois ayMovaiv ovre wpoOiovrts ovrt fiflv itiroXttird* 

CecTopim catolui est quern diz^ parippom. 7 NattHf Comes 

de Venat. L. x. 

To these the courser of Nicomedia adds a third sub-variety, seem- 
ingly produced by the union of the former two — ai Scdiroyoi hwo rw Arritni 
^Xoiroyeiy, cat ai IraiwX &iro roi; o(lwff, koX ai /iirrol kw* hit^oiv ; the ^ m^ 
IraiiaX probably answering to the w&pvmcoi of the philologist. On the 
authority of Arrian, we conclude the Cretan and Carian modes of Ejudem 
hunting to have been the same as generally practised in Oreece — such ^ "* 
as are described at large by the elder Xenophon in his Cynegeticus. 
See Meursii Opera, Tom. iii. c. vii. Creta, 

Though not used by the elder Xenophon in the common hare- 
chase, the Cretans are recommended for boar-hunting, and were 
sometimes employed in pursuit of- deer. 

Incert. Anctor 



How beautifully is their style of hunting described by the poet 



Scheditni. 
L. ▼• Scb. XTXi. 



Varius, ** Maeonii carminis ales," in the fragment preserved by Hor. lib. i. 

m« 1* ■ Od. TX. 

Macrobius ! 

Sea canU umbrotam lastnns Gortynia ▼allem, Variuf tpad 

Si ▼eteris potent cerT« coroprendere lostn, Mtcro ,^ tx. 
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Sevit in al>8entem, et drcnin ▼esdgia Utnns 
Aera per nitidani tenuas sectatur odores : 
Non amnes illam medii, non ardaa tardant, 
Perdita nee lers meminit decedere nocti. 

—affording the Cilician copyist one of a profusion of highly poetical 
similes, with which he depicts the polypus, or preke, searching for 
its beloved olive-tree : 

Oppian. ^A y^ ieyXaSieapwot &Xbs frxMv imtw 4\ahi 

Halieot^^ xv« ytiroaiw ir yvwoUrof ^rarraii) rcdoXvZai 

icci9i Zk vovA^voSos v6os lAicrrat, ^* h^ ^X"^' 
KMNTiriov thfbmw Kwht itdiws, SoV ip ipttrffi 

Piphs W &77f Xip nifupril, koI ri /up ixa 
luif^ft koSl offK ifidrriffw, ^p V iwiKwrffw ftyorrcr 
At jcol 'niK906»aaaf H^ap fidOtP iyyhs ikahip 
iro6\vwot, M6p€i 8i fiu9&p, Kai ytuasp Mfntti 
Kayxa\6c»p, vptfufouri V *AOi}ra(i)f hriXxuraw, 

m 

In connexion with the kindred Spartans, the Cretans are briefly 
See Werotdorf mentioned by Gratius, — an allusion being, probably, intended to an 

intermixture of the two allied breeds in order to produoe the Heta- 
gon,^ whose praises are subsequently sung : 



▼8. 27a. 



in loco. 



Gratii Gjneg. At ▼estrum non ?ile genus, non patria Tutgd, 

^^^^^' Sparta iuob et Greta soos promittit alomnos. 

Wase's To year high breed countries of dogs not base, 

Illustrations. SptnU and Creta do confcrre their race. 

c« 5. p. 38* 

Ovid specifies them by name in Actason's blood-thirsty pack. 



1. This canine name is not found in any other Cynegedcon. From the construc- 
tion put on the passage by Wemsdorf, it appears that he would derive the Metagon 
fh>m a Spartan and Cretan cross : but how, let me ask, could the huntsman breed a 
Gratii Cyneg. »N(le inductor, whose essential, attribute was eloseneu, "ne Toce lacesseret hostem," 
TS. 2SI. from the union of two such latrant races ? — ^A litter, so bred in Action's pack, wal 
any thmg but mute, ** Labros, et Agriodos, et acuta vocit Hylactor," as above cited. 
Wase's interpretation of the passage is more correct — see his version, vs. 311. where 
the lines of Gratius are differently rendered than in the chapter on the geography of 
the poem, p. 88. 
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primiuqae MelampuB 
Ichnobatefqoe sagaz latratu signa ded6re ; 
Onoaaim Ichnobatea, Spartan^ gente Melampus; 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. III. 206. 



and subsequently a litter^ 



that had a aire of Crete 
And dam of Sparta, 

as sings Sir Arthur Oolding : 

Et patre Dictso, sed matre Laconide nati, 
Labros et Agriodoi, et acatc ▼oda Hjlactor. 

Indeed almost all the O vidian pack were of Cretan, Spartan , and 
Arcadian blood, well chosen by the poet for the fabled chase of the 
son of Autonoe,^ ** falsi sub imagine cervi " — ^ 

0iptT^P 8* Mfnrros kBrffrroto Otahnrit 
kyphp iunffjL^>wTou> 94fuu 9i9fUrp9t ko^s 
ieyxt^fOfiiSt ic.r.A. 

The whole of the Spartan family, inclusive of the Cretan and Ca- 
rian, appear to have barked, as I have already observed, on scent of 
their game' — a quality reprobated by Gratius (malignum officium !) 
when shown before the quarry was started from his lair. 



GoIding*8 

Orid'a Metam. 

B. III. 



Ovid. Metam. 
va.2S8. 



Nonni 

Dkmyaiac. 

L. T. 



1. Claudian beatowa the title Moloasian on the entire pack, to designate, it maj 
be, their ferodt j : 

Sic mona Aonina nibuit, com Penthea ferrent 
Mcnadea ; aotaabito mutatom Actsona coma 
Traderet inaania Latonia visa Moloaaia. 

' 8. The atag Actason in the stream had spied 

The naked hantress, and, for veeing, died : 
His hounds, nnknowing of his change, pursue 
The chase, and their mistaken master slew ! 

S. Hie loud latrancy of the tribe escaped not the notice of the bard of Avon, who 
baa cleverly appropriated much of the borrowed shape and xhtefyii of a modem pack 



In Rufinum 
L. II. 



Drydec. 
Palamon and 
Arcite. B. ii. 
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The noisy bark of the EtoliaQ breed Gratios contrasts with the 
mute cunning of its neighbour of Acarnania, already considered in 
the first class :^ 

Cyneg. ?8. 186. At clangore dUt, quoi nondam contpicit, aprot 

JEiolk quflBconqoe canis de sdrpe (malignom 
Offidom) liTe ilia metas con?icia rapit, 
Sea frastia nimios properat ftiior. £t tamen iUad 
Ne ▼anam totas genoa aaperaere per artes, 
Minim qaam celeres, et qnantam nare merentor: 
Tom noo est victi coi conceat^re labori. 

Too much addicted to gladdening, when near the lair of his game^ 



(Sir ThoBtaa Lacy'i, perhaps^ or other Warwickahire squire's) to oor daaac breed 
of the olden time :' 

Midanmmer I was with Hercnlea and Cadmas once, 

Night's Dream. when in a wood of Crete they bay 'd the bear 

With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Snch gallant chiding; for besides the grores, 
The skies, the fountains, ererj region near 
Seem'd all one mntnal cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder* 

With Angelio's deicriptioo of the Cretan hounds, the more strikmg features of 
which are drawn from passages already dted, I dose their portraiture. 

P. A. Bargaei Ett eadem fades, et eidem prozima fonuB 

Cyneg. L. ▼. Corpora : memhromm sed non aeqoantia molem 

Dictflsis, animus tamen, et constantia pugnaz, 

Qaandoqoidem lenis litem si fortd diremit 

Vesper, et obtentis umbrantor rura tenebiis ; 

Nusquam abeont, nusquam vestigia pressa relinquunt, 

Verum harent vigiles, &c 

1. The dog, which sits at the foot of the noble statue of Meleager, is, probably, a 

representation of the animal which assbted the hero of Calydon in his attack of the 

Ovid* Metam. wild boar — (*' infests famulus, vindexque DianB*'}— that had laid waste the domain 

L.TIII. vs. 272. of bis father (Eneus. (See F. Perrier, Tab. 61. and 62. ez iBdibus Pichiniis, and 

Montfaucon Antiq. Expliq. Tom. I.) He is apparently a boar-hound, and per- 
haps of the tjrpe of EtoUa or Calydon — the names being indifferently applied to the 
same dog, from Calydon, (the rocky Calydon of the Homeric catalogue, Iliad ii. 
640.) the capital of the state, over which the sons of (Eneas once reigned. 
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the Etolian is not admitted into the class of Canes Bellicosi, whose 
general character was closeness till the game was started ; at which 
time a cryy however loud, was not objected to by classic hunts- 
men, — but the dog, that roused the game by giving tongue biefore- 
hand, was strongly reprobated. Such was the faulty dog of Caly- 
don, who needed all his other better qualities to counterbalance this 
latrant propensity. That he had some valuable properties Gratius 
allows, and recommends them to be turned to account by judicious 
commixture with the mute Molossian's blood : 

vane tantum Calydonia lioguc 
Exibit Titiom patre emendata Moloiso.^ 

In consequence of the common Canes Venatici giving tongue or 
opening t before the game was roused, it was customary with classic 
sportsmen to employ Inductores, mute finders, " canes tacitae,'' 
(Senecae Hippolyt.,) to search out the quarry by the trail ; < 

Dogs each whose cold secrecy was meant 
By natare for sorprise — 

Wise temperate Umehounds, that proclaim no scent. 
Nor harb*ring will theur mouths in boasting spend. 



Cynegeticus 
▼a. 106. 



Sir W. Dave- 

nant, CanL ii. 

stanza SO. 



These are the Metagontes of the Faliscian poet — so called from Waie, p. 79. 
" drawing after their game" — fierayopret : 



1. Such a sire was most likely to correct the *' vanae lioguxe vitium'^of theCalydonian 
breed; and from such parentage may have been deduced the Glympicus of the son of 
Astyltts. No dam could cross more appropriately with a Moloisian sire, contributing, 
on her part, the important qualities of speed, sagacity, and unwearying ardonr of 
pursuit; and receiving, from the male side, courage, strength, and closeness of 
mouth. The cited lines of Gratius, carefully perused in connexion with those which 
follow in the text, will, I think, warrant the parentage assigned to the hound in 
qtfestion ; and such a view will maierially assist the general understanding of a 
somewhat obscure part of the Cynegeticon. 

2. Without such auxiliaries all the hunter's toil will be fruitless, says Bargeos : 

Ni tecum canis acer eat, qui naribus auras 
Ducat odoratas, et nosquam impressa ferarum 
Insbtat cupide vestigia : nee tamen ullos 
Latratus, vocesque hilari de pectore mittat. 
Cum latebrae non longe absunt, fidique recessos. 

2 L 



p. A. Bargci 
Cyneg. h. I. 
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Gratii Cjneg. matoro prottantes gaadia Ima 

▼s. 207. DisBimiilare fens tacidque accedere possent. 

Steadiness and a close mouth are essential attributes of the lime- 
hound tribe.^ GratinSy Lucan, Seneca, iElian, and others, insist on 
silence. And Oppian, seemingly forgetful of this negative quality 
in the Armenian bear-hound, (whom I consider a limehound,^ incul- 
cates cloteneis in sagacious dogs, generally, from their very puppy- 
hood; 

ppian. Cyneg. f"!^ i\dtv MXtntp^ Iwti fidXa 0Jip€vnipffi 

L. I. 448. fftyii riBfuSs iari^ wt»4^px^ ^ Ixvfvr^pauf. 

They are to be taught it with their names, and other matters of 
kennel discipline. 

The limiers of classical antiquity, more numerous perhaps than 
the reader may suppose, are found widely distributed. We gather 
traces of them in Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, Pliny, Gratius, £lian, 
Seneca, Nemesian, Oppian, Silius Italicus, and others. The Belgic 
hound of the poet of the Second Punic War is certainly an inductor 
or ttmier : 



Silii iCalid de ^^ ^^^'^ ocoltos agitat quom Belgicus apros, 

2i^ B,F. L, z. Erroresqae fera lollen per devia mtnk 

Nare legit, iaeiioqw preroeos Testigia roUro 
Lustrat inaccessoa ▼enantnm indagine Mltoa : 
Nee abtit, nisi oonceptnm sectatiu odoreiiiy 
Deprendit spiasis arcana cobilia domiB. 

And it strikes me, that the Gelonian and Umbrian of Gratius, the 
Tuscan of Nemesian, and the Armenian bear-hound of Oppian, are 
all varieties of limehound. Of the Metagon, already mentioned, 
there can be no doubt — he is clearly of the class described by the 
Greek poet of the Halieutics: 

Oppian. Hal. <ric^Xoiccf di <nW/ivopoi ^^^fioi^cf 

L. I. IS. icyiftSaXa aritudpown, kcA iBlnfowuf ftyeurrof 



1. See the mode of hreaJlaMig'in \h.t limier, elden di tnaet, in J. Safaiy'sme 
work, Venationia Cerrioe Legei, L. ii. sab initio. 
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The Homeric inductors occur in the boar-hunt of Mount Pamas- 
sns, in the van of which Uiysses, ohrii/iepai fu/iaits, distinguishes 
himself, with the sons of Autolycus : 

and the abstract phraseology of Lucretius affords a second early no- 
tice of them: 



OdjM. L. ziz. 
4S6. 



tmn fissA fenurum 
UngoU quo talent greafaai, pneouMa canam yIb 
Dadt. 

The first limehound in the annals of sporting was Olympicus, 
tutored in the art of harbouring by the Boeotian Hagnon, a hunts- 
man immortalized by Oratius : 

Sed piimam cehk loram cervioe ferentem, 
Gljmpice, te tilvis egit BcDotins Hagnon, 
Hagnon Ai^lides, Hagoon, quern plurima semper 
Gratia per nottroa unum testabitur utua. 
Hie trepidaa artes et viz novitate sedentes 
Vidit, qua propior patoit m : nee sibi torbam 
Contrazit cosutem, nee n^a teneotia long^. 
Unoi prsftidiam, atqae oped spca magna petito, 
AMomptus Metagoo luatrat per nota feraram 
Pascua, per fontee, per qoas triv^re latebiae, 
Prinue lucis opus ^ tomngna vapore ferino 
Intemerata legens, si qua est, qua fallitur, ejus 
Turba loci, majore secat spatia eztera gyro. 
Atque hie egressu jam turn sine firaude reperto 
Inenbuit spatiii, quaUs permissa Leehasis 
Thessalium quadriga deeus, quam gloria patrum 
Ezcitat, et prinue spes ambiciosa conma. 



De Remm 

Naturii L. x?. 

684. 



Gradi Cyneg. 
TS. 21S. 



1. The Ascrean Poet's hunting-pieture on the shield of Hercules is rather a chase 
at speed, than tndling after leporine game ; 



Tol 8* iucOwodas Xaryhs jfpcw 
MpMS Ojip^vraif jcal Kopxap^rr* ic^€ wpb 



Hesiod. Scut. 
Herciil.?B.802. 
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Sed ne qua ex oimio redeat jaccura favore, 
Lex dicta officiis: oe ▼oce lacesseret hoftem, 
NoTe leTein pnedam, aut propioris pignora lucri 
Amplexui, |mmo0 nequicquam effonderet actus. 
Jam Tero impeiiaani melior fortuna laborem 
Quum seqoitar, juxtaque domua qussita ferarum, 
Ut idat, occultos et signis arguat hostes : 
Aut effecta len testator gaadia caudi, 
Aut ipia infodiens uncit vestigia plantis 
Mandit homum, ceisasre apprensat naribos auras. 
£t tameo, ut oe prima faveoten^ pigoora fallaot, 
Circa omnem, aspretis medius qua claoditur orbis, 
Ferre pedem, accessotqoe, abltusqoe, ootibse ferarom 
Adroonet, et, si forte loci spes prima fefellit, 
(Rarom opus) incubuit spatiis ad prospera Torais, 
Intacto repetens prima ad vestigia gyro. 

We here see the liiiiier*s style of harbouring portrayed to the life 

— falling on the trail— coming to a fault — recovering the scent — and 

following it up to the lair. The harbourer of more modern days is 

jg the inquisitor of Pliny's short sketch ; ** Scrutatur vestigia atque 

L. VIII. c XL. persequitur, comitantem ad feram inquisitorem loro trahens : qu^ 

vis4 qu^m silens et occulta, qu^m significans demonstratio est !" But 

of all descriptions in the range of classical literature the most ezqui- 

sitively beautiful b Mian's — no painter can surpass this graphic 

. hunting-piece : — xpoiiyecrac rov Kvytiyirov (6 Kvmv 6 dfipariKos) Ifidyri 

Animalium fioKpf wpoari/A/Aivos, xal ^in^Xarec, r^c ^y^s ^'^^ iyKftarHs cal autwiv, 

. VIII. c. II. ^^ ^^ ^^ rpij^ hound's busy manner, — his steady search, even where 

there is no game, — his burst of silent joy at catching a scent, — his 
salutation of the harbourer as if sympathizing in hb glee at being 
successful, — ^his drawing on up to the boar's couch, — the start — 
and final psean of exultation and victory, are all described in masterly 
style. 

The Gelonian breed is very cursorily mentioned by Gratius, as 
timid and sagacious ; 

Anna negant contra, martemque odere Geloni, 
Sed natura sagax . . • 

and is recommended to be crossed with the tigrine Hyrcanian; 
whence spiritless Gelonian bitches have derived that cdurage and 
pluck, of which they stood in need : 
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trax^ aniiDOs de patre Gelons Gratii Cyneg. 

Hyrcano. vs. 105. 

The Umbrian had much of the OeloDian character^timorous and 
»oft — but remarkably keen of nose. Wishing to incorporate every 
good quality in the same mongrel breed, Gratius ejaculates — 

At fagit adTenos iden qao0 repent hostes Gratii Cjrneg. 

Umber.' Quanta fides, utinam et lolertia naris» ^'* 

Tanta foret virtus, et tantum Tellet in armia ! 

Silius Italicus notes the sagacity of the Umber, and seems to 
indicate his closeness of mouth in the contrasted barking of 
the Spartan, 

Ceu pemix cum denaa ▼agis latratibus implet Silii Ital. de 

Venator dumeta Lacon, aut ezigit Umber p ^^ -^ ^ 

Naie aagax d calle feraa perterrita lat^ 
Agmina pnecipitant Tolucrea formidine cern« 

But his habits are most vividly sketched in an elegant simile of 
Seneca's Thyestes, where Atreus, exulting in his artful entrapping of 
his brother, (as a vnld beast enveloped in the hunter's toils — plagis 

clusa dispositis fera, — ) exclaims in a strain of ill-dissembled 

self-gratttlation, 



Act uu 408. 



venit in nostras manus SenecsB 

Tandem Thyestes ; Tenit, et totus quidem. ArL in. ly] 

Viz tempero animo, vix dolor frenos capit : 
Sic, cum feras vestigat, et longo sagpLC 
Loro tenetur Umber, ac preMo visa 
Scmtatur ore; dom procul lento saem 
Odore sentit, paret, et tacUo locum 
Rattro pererrat : pneda cum propior fuit; 
Cenrice totft pugnat, et gestu vocat 
Dominum morantero, seque retinenti eripit. 

The Yirgilian Umbrian, to which ^neas in pursuit of Turn us is 



1. *< Umber is here/' sajs Wase, " the Bmcco of Italj \ and as their dog is timo< 
rons, so their bore is not very courageous. Whence the poet, — ^ThuKus aper gene- 
rofior Umbro." 
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likened Id the last book of the iEneid, may be taken to signify any 
Canb venaticus, and not that of Umbria particularly : 

Virgilii iEneid. IdcIosqid velud si qnandd flomine nactus 

L. XII. 749. Cenruniy ant ponicee septam forniidme penne, 

Venator curan, cania et latratibuB instat ; 
lUe autem, iniidiii et ripft territna tlxk, 
Mi/le fngit refugitqne ms : at viTidns Umber 
Hsret biaos, jam jamqoe tenet, aimiliaqne tenenti 
Increpoit malia, monuque eluaos inani est. 

The true Umbrian, I conceive, was mute— certainly so, until his 
game was on foot ; as were all the other Jindirs spoken of. But 
another reason against the dog of Maro being the native dog of Um- 
bria is this — the poet would never have compared the brave and 
victorious iEneas to a notoriously timid animal, who ** fugit adversos 
idem quos repperit hostes — " while the hero was dealing death and 
destruction on all sides of him ; 

Virgil, ^neid. ^neaa mortem contra prasienaqae minatur 

L. zii. 760. Exidum, si quiaqaam adeat ; terretque trementes 

Ezdanram urbem minitana ; et aaudna inatat. 

If the character of the hounds of Umbria be such as stated, on the 
authority of the ancient Cynegetica, the epithet *' audaces " bestowed 
on them by the Latin poet of Barga must be unmerited ; 

P. Ancelii Celtia Telocibna Umbroa, 

Bargffi Cyneg. Andaces Umbros, ct odoria naribns acrea. 

L. V. 

Barthius, erroneously in my opinion, identifies the Tuscan dogs of 
Nemesian with the fierce Molossian-like animab of Oppian's first 
Cynegetic (vs. 413.). To the passage already cited under the Canes 
Bellicosi, the reader is referred, for the purpose of dompariaon with 
the following from the Carthaginian poet : 

Nemesian. Quin et Toacomm non est eitrema voluptaa 

Cyneg, ru 231. s«jp^ cannm : ait forma illia licet obaita tUIo, 

Diaaimilesque babeant catnlis Telocibna tftua ; 
Hand tamen injacunda dabnnt tibi mnnera prasdae. 
Namqae et odorato noscont ▼ettigia prato, 
Atqne etiam leporum aecreta cubilia monatrant* 

Oppian's boar and lion-killers have very little resemblance to these 
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indice9 of the form or seat of the timorous hare. The latter poet re- 
commends the Tuscans (whom he is also supposed to designate under 
the title of Ausonians in his first kennel-roll) to be crossed with the 
Spartan race; 

Tvptrn^ yh^Kot Matmvi— Oppian. C joeg. 

L. I. yu S95. 

The Armenian bear-dog was a sort of lyemmer used by sportsmen 
of the East for tracking bears ;^ 

«vu\^f [fxXof fiaiifova't rapCtriua, $M§a lipwy&p^ Oppian. CjDeg. 

n^f, aJbroKiyoa ahv iOpiMtcffi ic^yc<nrir, ^' *^* ^** *^ * 

dXX* ifr&i^ ^ffttamri tabids tnui^iia rapaw, 
, MairwTu, arifiias rt wothiyrriovtnM Sfiapvri 

ifyfwitrw V dwtp ri rt^Mpw iBp^atuu^ 
^X^o'» imtY6iMt^i B6po9 ahrtica KaPfX<0<Aoiirr99, 
\ifi6iu9oi rw wpAaBw Mpf V cb hipw tmimu 
f^Aor^f artfihiSt Orip6s re trcvoloXor c&H^, 
ahrt)^ 6 i^kv Bpd^mi vaXd(^i}f hath OfipTirripos, 
obcTpii fM iKaKAtnf, Mxapiifi^f H^^X"^ Bv/i6p. 

The poet concludes this part of his description with a singularly 
beautiful simile of a bare-footed little damsel in joyfiil search of 
mountain violets, (dLscoTered by their grateful odour, and plucked for 
the decoration of her head,) with which she returns singing to the 
home of her peasant parents : 

As Kwhs IMii Bvfths $p€ur6s. mbrhp int u criip 
KoL t»dXa fur Birorra finiffdfAtwos rtKofuiai, 
KoyxoA^Mr wokbfopaos Ij^ f»/t(t Zfukop haiprnp* 

The hiKTva and &pKv€s, the helfjia iroki&ypoov of the feathered line, 
and the other instruments of the savage chase, combine to secure the 
ursine quarry. See Oppian. Cyneg. iv. vs. 354 ad vs. 424. 



1. A close-moutbed hound, probably, with much of the pognadoas diapcaition of 
our firat claM, added to hia sagacity. Many of the limehoond tribe, at leait tlioae 
nted in trailing after fierce prey, moat have had a strong dash of the name daring 
apirit— not so, however, the uncroiaed Umbrian and Gelonian. 
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Having already noticed the wary employment of the mute finder 
to search out the lair of animals ohnoxious to the chase, let us look 
at the subsequent proceedings.^ When the nets and snares were set, 
the game found, and started by the Canes ductores, the attendants, 
it seems, slipped the latrant pack, which were held in couples at 
hand. That this was the ordinary routine is proved by Xenophon, 
Lucan, Seneca, and others. The Greek sportsman of Scillus does 
not, indeed, say that the dog first slipped should be mute, but 
merely quick-scented. Lucan, however, particularly states his qua- 
lity of closeness in the lines of liis Pharsalia, where he likens the 
naval tactics of Octavius, ** Illyricse custos Octavius undse/' to the 
wily stratagems of a huntsman preparing for the attack of his 
game; 

LucaDiPhanaL — Sic dum pavidos fonnidioe cerrot 

L. IV. 4S7. Clandat odorats metoentea aera penns : 

A at dam dispoaitii attollat retia Taria 
Venator, tenet ora levis clamosa Moloaai; 
Spartanos Cretaaqae ligat; nee creditur alli 
Sjrlva cani, nisi qai preuo vestigia roi^ro 
Colligit, et pned& ni$cii latrare repertft, 
Contentui tremalo monstr&aae cabilia loro. 

— and Seneca implies the same, 

SenecaB &t voi laxaa 

Hippolyt. TadiU eanibuM mittite babenaa : 

Teneant acrea lora Moloflaos, 
£t pagnaces tendant Creass 
Fortia trito vincala coUo. 
At Spartanos (genas est aadax 



Wase's ^* " '^^^ banting ased by tbe ancients was macb like that way wbicb ia at pre- 

niustrations, sent taken with the Raindeare wbicb is seldome banted at force, or vritb hoands, but 

Acc. c.vi.p. 61. QQ^iy ciniiyQe after with a blood-hound, and forestalled with nets and enginea. So 

did they witb all beasts; and tberefore a dog is never commended by tbem for 
opening before bee bath by signes discovered where the beast lyetb in bis lajre, aa 
by their drawing stifie oar barboarers are brought to give right judgment* There- 
fore I doe not finde that they were curious in the musique of their bounds, or in a 
composition of tbeir kennell and pack, cither for dcepenease or lowdnesse, or aweet- 
nesse of cry like to us," &c. 



Act. 1. 80. 
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Avidumque fene) nodo cautiui 
Propriore ligt. Veoiet tempos 
Cum latrata cava saza sonent : 
Nanc denuBti nare lagaci 
Captcnt auras, Instraqae preuo 
Qasrant rof<ro.' 



1. The Canis dwet^r^ or lime-hoond of the middle ages, the i/iMoffriis and fnyru- 
r^s of ancient glossaries, " qui odoiiseqniL nare spelasa ferarom, et diverticula depre* 
hendit," was strongly allied to,' if not identical with, the Sleui-koimd of Scotland, 
the hlood-hoond, lifnU'd&g, or Umer (firom the /yam or leaih with which he was led) 
of authors, employed in the parsoit of animals of chase, and the discoveiy of murden 
and ambuscades. See the Glossaries of Spelman and Docange, in voce. 

Skmner defines the lAmmer " Hybris, i. e. canis vilior ex cane sagtce venatico 
cum Molosso copolato prognatus," — and such probably was the parent stock of this. 
much*famed dog. The LorariMB of Caius most have been a more nimble animal 
than the Sleot-hound — *' propter velocitatem et gravius feram urget, et dtius capit." 
The LyMcr is fully treated of in De Langley's curious manuscript intitled fiUttHiUt 
of Q^axatf c. XX. et seqq. Much also will be found relative to him in the Book of 
St. Alban's, Fouilloux, Turberville, and Blome : and he is particularly described by 
the Latin poet of Caen, under the title of '' Canis armillaris." 

The following portrait by the poet of Barga is worthy of exhibition : 



Etymolog. 
Ling. Anglic* 

De Canibus 

Britannicis 

libellus. 

Venationis 

CervinsD Leges 

L. II. 



Ille qnidem multft virtute insignis, et usu 
Venandi, saltum si quando iugressus apertum est, 
Evinctus loro dominum trahiu Atque obi signs 
Invenity auC auras acer persentit odoras, 
Pergit iter, rostrum et press& vix tollit ab herbft. 
Hue illuc volvens oculos, et singula solers 
Scrutatur : donee subter virgulta latentem 
Conspexit leporem, et constrata cubilia fronde. 
Turn vero gressum caudA blanditus, et ore 
Accelerat, montemque oomem latratibos implet. 



P. A. BargBt 
Cyneg. L. v. 



He is the " Pnevtus it loro catulus devinctus " of Vaniere*s Predium Rusticum, 
L. XVI. Great, however, as was his celebrity in the sporting field of the classic and 
middle ages, and even till a century and a half ago, — 



theLtt 



syrchand to and fra, 
To hunt the harte, the bare, the da, the ra, — 

ier, in a state of pure blood, is considered almost extinct. 

2 M 



G. Douglas's 
Palace of 
Honour. 
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Gntii Cyneg. 
TS. 199. 



EjuBdem 
▼s. 207. 



Hitherto we have said nothing of the race of sagacious, hunting- 
dogs, most commonly known by the name of hounds,^ the Fetronius 
of Gratius,^ the 'Ayaaaevs of Oppian, and the Segusian of Arrian.' 
The Fetronius belongs to the family of fleet sagacious hounds ; 

at te leve si qua 
Tangit opua, pavidoaqae javat coropellere dorcas, 
Aut Tersata sequi leporis vettigia parri : 
PetTonios (sic fama) canes, Tolncreaqae Sicambros, 
£t pictam macuU Vertiaham delige faltft. 
Ocyor affecta mentis pinnSiqae cucarrit, 
Sed premit inventas, non inTentora latentes 
Ilia feras ; qnsB Petroniis bene gloria constat. 

We here see the distinction between the harrier and greyhound, the 
former running an scent, the latter on sighi,* That the Petronii 
opened as soon as they hit upon the trail of their game, before it was 
roused, is much regretted by the poet — 

Quod 81 rt^tttio preasantea gandia loan 
Disaimolare feras tadtique accedere poiient : 



Min»hiei 

Emend, in 

Toce* 



Hut. Nat. 

L. 1.256. 

Gloas. Arch* 

p. 114. 

Ejasd. p. 7. 

Waae's lUas- 

trations. 

Airian. de Yen. 
€• III. in not. 



The Connlrey 

Famie, by 
G. Markham. 

C. XXII. 



1. Hound is sometimes applied to all dogs, as if Minahew's and Jonins's derivation 
of the term were correct — il KwfZuu^ dim. i jc^wr : but in England the term moat 
commonly signifies a hunting-dog, to which sense the A. S. huniian, AaU-an, to pur- 
■oe, to search after, affords a more probable root. 

2. The etymology of the term Petronius ia not of easy solution. By critics it has 
been fancifully derived from the firnmess, strength, and hardneaa of the feet of this 
▼ariety of dog ; in consequence of which he «aa enabled to run otot rough and rocky 
ground without injury — ic6»p tfhnvs, Gesner mentions a tributaiy stream of the 
Tiber called Petronia, " quod per petras fluat." Spelman, in his Glossary, gives 
Peiruneului as a synonym of Petronius, citing the above passage of Gratius ; and 
under Aecepior, explains Petnmailfu in a marginal note by '* « 6radk«f.'* The 
Spanish use Perro, says Waae, as their common appellation of a dog. 

S. Schneider substitutes *YrjfovoUu for *EyoiMFfo<> (i^'rtlii mnOalto) — ^the Latin term 
being Seguaii, as !{, sex. ^UyonnUut Blancard. 

4. ** Greyhounds are onely for the coursing of all sorts of wilde beasta by main 
Bwiftnesse of foot ; they doe not any thing more than their eies govern them nnto^ 
being led by a natural instinct or hatred which they beare to all sorts of wilde 
beasts.** — " Hounds are those which by vertue of their tcenta^ smells, or noses, do 
find out all manner of wilde beasts," &cc. — See die distinctions of the two races ad- 
mirably drawn by G« Maxkham, p. 67$. of Surflet'a version of La Maison Rnstique. 
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Illia omkie decos, qaod nunc, Metagontes, babeiii, 
Conataret sylvis ; sed Tirtiia irrita danmo est ! 

Herein, however, they strikiogly resemble their modem representa- 
tives ; for, with Ducange, I readily grant that the Canes Fetronii 
" ii sunt quos vu1g6 chiens courans appellamus." Whoever has 
heard the din of the fox or hare-chase, 

— whilst the babbling echo mocks the botrnds, Titiia Androni- 

Repljing shrilly to the weU-tunod horns, cui. Act ii. 

SIC* III* 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

will grant that no Petronian pack conld have been more noisy on 

the trail than their modem representatives. 

The Britannus sagax, ** the hound sagacious on the tainted Pope*8 

—^ , , . Essay on Man* 

green/' next claims our attention* Of the Britannus bellicosus we 

have already spoken under the first class* The earlier cynegedcal 

writers are silent on the subject of British hounds : nor do they 

appear to have been known in Italy till towards the decline of the 

Roman empire ; when, having been introduced into Celtic Gaul, 

their merits became gradually known in southem Europe* And 

here, in spite of the French encyclopedists, (the copyists of Messieurs Encyclop^die 

D' Yauville and Le Verrier de la Conterie,) who gratuitously assume j^f ]e, chuiw's, 

** qu'en general les chiens Anglois n'ont pas autant de noblesse que P* l'^* 

les beaux chiens Franfob," — and that where the breed b improved, 

as they allow it to be in some cases, the amelioration is attributable 

to Norman crosses, — we must, with our native poet, claim the palm 

for Britain ; 

In thee alone, fair land of liberty ! Somerrille. 

la bred the perfect hound, in scent and speed Chace, B* i. 

As yet unrivaird, while in other climes 
Their virtae fails, a weak degenerate race ! 

By name, British hunting-dogs (as distinct from the pugnacious 
class) are mentioned by the poets of Carthage and Anazarbus alone ; 
by the former, where singing the praises of different canine breeds, 
the merits of the blood of distaut countries ; 
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Nemesuio. 
Cyneg. ▼•• 123' 



■ Sed non Spartanos Untiim, tantumve MOIO08O0 
PasceDdum catalos : diYisa Britannia mittit 
Veloces,^ noatrisqne orbia Tenadbua aptoa ; 

— by the latter, Id the coDcIusion of his first cynegetic, vs. 4679 here- 
after cited. Of Nemesian's '' veloces/' probably not of the saga- 
cious class, I shall, in the sequel, speak. In the absence of any 
assigned habitat for the Fetronius, may we not consider him indi- 
genous of Britain 7^ Our happy isle has ever been famous for excel- 
lent breeds of hunting-dogs, for skilful sportsmen, and horses both 
fleet and patient of the chase. All the Celtic nations indeed, and 
our ancestors among the rest, were passionately addicted to the 
diversions of the field, considering the prosecution of such laborious 
callings a kind of apprenticeship and initiation for war. Thence the 
superiority of the Celtic breeds of sporting-dogs, and more especially 
of the Britannus sagax and Britannus bellicosus. With the latter, 
perhaps, the former may have been sent to Italy by the resident 
Procurator Cynegii, as worthy of admission into Roman kennels ; 
for at this early period I believe there were only these two native 
varieties of the canine race in Britain. In the field of battle, in 
public spectacles, and in the wolf and boar-chases, the bellicosus, 
the rival of the truculent Epirote, stood pre-eminent : and in the 
ordinary hunting of timid and fugacious quarry, the hound ** naribus 



1 . It ia mj opinion that these veloees were greyhounda, — which having been ea- 

ported from Gaul, tlieir native aoU, into Britain, were thence again sent to Ilalj ; 

and Uierefore I have nothing to aay about them here. The paasage ia not of easj 
application — aome commentators interpreting it as having reference to one variety 
of bound, and aome to another :-— 



Ovid. Metaro. 
L. III. VI. 256. 



pars invenit utraqoe canaaa. 

See some further remarks under the Vertragoa of Class III. 

2. Of what country were the Canes Petronii indigenous P — Vlitias claims then 
without proof, for Belgium — denies all knowledge of them to Italy, heyond mere re- 
port — unceremoniously dissallows the pretensions of Gau| — and, for reasons equally 
inadequate, those of Britain. But the latter, in my opinion, baa as well«foQnded a 
claim to the breed as Belgium. 
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utilis/' acquired an early name and character.^ For hideousness of 
aspect, and ugliness of shape, both were remarkable ; 

Si non ad spedem, mentitiirotqne decores Graiii Cyneg. 

Protinds : h»c nna est catalis jactan Britaxmis : ^** ^^7* 

— a notification of Ovid's contemporary, which may be interpreted 
of the sagacious with as much truth as of the pugnacious sorts. 

Modern ingenuity has taught British hounds of chase to pursue 
many varieties of prey. ** Alius leporb, alius vulpis, alius cervi, J. Caii de Ca- 
alius platycerotis, alius taxi, alius lutrae, alius mustelae, alius cuni- '"ubellua. 
culi tantiim odore gaudet." The dog does not himself necessarily 
differ, for adaptation to different game ; and possibly, the old 
English Talbot was the parent stock, whence all the sub-varieties, at 
present found in the kennels of Great Britain, originally sprung,^ 
modified in shape and character by judicious breeding, and careful 
management as to quarry : ^ 



1. Under tlie Ctmit vemUicua iogax, ferarum indagaior et nctator, the primary Synopsis Me- 
definition of Ray, we may place the modem sab-?arieties ; the Sanguinaruu sen ^.odicaAmma- 

fwmm deprehemcr of Ray, the Leverarius of Cains, and Venatieui mimor of Ray. pedum. 

The Sanguiiiarius, or blood-hoond, is the Ctmii Seotieut, mu SUuih-kound, of 
Gesner's Appendix ; briefly therein described from Hector Boetbius ; and answering 
to the Inductor of the Classical ages more nearly than to any other ancient type. 
He is beautifully described by Somerrille, and faithfully by Caias, and Holinibed ; 
nor is Tickell's sketch, in his fragment on bunting, unworthy of perusal. 

The second sub-Tariety of the British hound of chase, the Leverarimt, harrier or 
fox-hound, (" sunt ex his," says Cains, ** qui duos, ut Tulpem atque leporem, Tariatis 
▼icibus sequi' student,") is the Camt Scotiau tagax, vtdgd dktia mu Raehg of 
Gesner's Appendix ; ** tbe racche the whiche that men clepen tbe Rennyng hounde " 
of the tSUilStin of ®an», c. xim. fo. 63. 

Of the tbird sub-Tariety I shall presently speak under the Agassssus. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to Gervase Markbam's dear, accurate, ^ 

Coontrey 
and entertaining portraits of" tbe slow," •* the middle-sixed," and *< nimble bounds," Contentments, 

copied by this laborioua compiler from the earlier work of Duke Edmund of York. Booke i. c. i. 

aboTO cited. He may also consult Ducange's Canis tatrahUii* oiossar. in 

▼oce. 

2. I am happy to refer to the Historian of Manchester, in corroboration of this 

opinion. Skinner derives tbe name of tbe Talbot from the position of his tail — Etymolog. 
" Canis caudSi reflex^ preditus, credo ab A. S. Tagl, nobis Tail, canda, et Ba/afi ^^8' Anglic. 
extrA, ultra, furas ! " 

3. Ancient sportsmen were equally aware with their modem descendants of the 
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Somenrille'B 
Chace, B. i. 



Midsoromer 
Night's Dream. 



SoinerviIle*8 
Cbace, B. i* 



strong, heaYjr* slow, but sore, 
Whose ears down- hanging from bis thick round bead. 
Shall sweep the morning dew ; whose clanging voice 
Awake tlie moontain echo in her cell, 
And shake the forest : the bold Talbot kind 
Of tlieie the prime, &c. 

The hounds of Theseus would be correctly placed, from the de- 
scription of our great dramatic poet, under the old English breed. 
'With it they have more points in common than with their fabled 
progenitors ; 

My bounds are bred out of the Spartan kmd. 
So flew'd, so sanded, and their beads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook •knee'd, and dew-lap'd, like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit ; but match'd in mouth like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Tbessaly. 

The vigorous and fleet Leverarius being a supposed representative 
of some ancient types, I cite the masterly picture of Somerville for 
the purpose of comparison with the classic poets of the Chase : 

See there with countenance blithei 
And with a courtly grin, the fawning hound 
Salutes thee cowering ; his wide opening nose 
Upwards he curls, and his large sloe-black eyes 
Melt in soft blandishments, and bumble joy ; 
His glossy skin, or yellow-pied{ or blue. 
In lights or shades by nature's pencil drawn. 
Reflects the various tints ; bis ean and legs 



Xenophon 
De Venat. 

€• VI. 



necessity of keeping hounds, when once entered, steady to their particular game. 
Plutarch («f pi voKvwpceyiMff^s) alludes to the attention they paid to this point of 
field discipline : ol Kvniyol robs fficdXMcas ohx iwrt» iitrphttaBai iral ti^mm vuruw 
oSfii^r, &\X^ Tois fmiipauf tXjeowrt fccd i»aKpo6ov<rit KoBaphw aJtrntP xol ^lutfofrw ^ykir' 
rom§s rh aurOlipiop Mrh oIk€7op tpyov. Xenophon, passionately enamoured of the 
haie-chase, would not allow bis harriers to turn aside, and run riot, after foxes — 
Zta^fA yiip fitytoTti, koX iv rf Mm oi^ wort wdptiaiw — ^it is fatal to their atcadi- 
ness* 
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Fleckt here and there, in gay enamell'd pride, 

Riral the speckled pard ; his msh-grown tail 

O'er hia broad back bends in an ample arch ; 

On shouldera clean, upright and firm he stands ; 

His round cat-foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs, 

And his low-dropping chest, confess his speed. 

His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill, 

Or far-extended plain ; in every part 

So well-proportion'd, that the nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can't blame thy choice. 

The Talbot, whose portrait is also sketched by the Latin poet of 
Barga, as well as by the authors cited, is at present fallen into dis- P. A. Bargspi 
repute — his slowness of foot being scarce compensated by his keen- ^*^' ^' 
ness of scent. The fleeter Leverarius, whose consimilarity with the 
Gratian Fetronius almost approaches to identity, was apparently 
unknown to M. A. Biondi ; for he holds it quite impossible (like 
the elder Xenophon in regard to the fair capture of the hare with his 
&Xi#irec/8es at force) .that any hounds should have speed sufficient to De Canibus et 
run down a fox, without the aid of wily instruments of destruction.^ ^^'bdlw! ^' 
But the largest varieties of Somerville's last picture are found a 
match for the arch-felon, " vulpem captare dolosam," — the only 
approach to the modem mode of pursuing whom, which the classics 
afford, is in the fourth book of Oppian's Cynegetics, where the irvvet 
iu)\Kie$ are evidently a pack of hounds, though we look in vain for 
the well-mounted hunters ; 

iccpM> V oftr* xSxoiffaf hX^ifios, oUrt Mxotffiw, Cyneg. it. 



1. The difficulty of capturing the fox is indicated, according to Bochart, bj nytho- Hierosoicon 

logisU, in the fable of the Teumesian fox, the '' altera pesti^' of Bceotian Thebes, ^ ">• c- xiii. 

which, in the song of Sir Arthur Golding, Owid. Met. 

L. Tii. 76S. 

— wrought the bane of many a wight. The countrie foike did feed Oolding's 

Him with their cattle and themselves, until] (as was agreed) 9^'4'' ^^^^'H^ 

That all the youthful! gentlemen that dwelled thereabout 

Assembling, pitcht their corded toyles the champion fields thronghout, 

But net, ne toyle was none so hie that could his wigbtnease stop, 

He mounted over at his ease the highest of the top. 

Then every roan let slip their grewnds, but he them all oustript 

And even as nimbly as a bird in daliance firom them whipt, &c. 



Bouke seventh. 
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Sctrj^ K a3rf icdXata roftcTy, iwh V iftfuera Xwrai, 
Kol wvicatoun 96Xourt9 ^Aur^^^rat OonCroio* 
&XX^ ir^f fur &€<pay iu>XX4€s, oM^ Kp* ^irciiwc 
Kcd Kpvrtpol wtp Um9s ijnuiunti ^a^uiffopro. 

In DO case does he fall an easy prey to the disturbers of his cunningly- 
wrought latihulum : 

Cjneg. III. fiix! i^los ip vporlScffo'i, 

Koi wvnn^ wtdii wvfidrou iwl ^mXcioDjif, 
hrrtar^Kovs uft^aira ZSftovs, rfnirds re koX^ 

Biipal T* iip9iOT4pourh jral ieypmrripai K^Movir. * 

Even when, with the din of huntsmen and hounds, driven into nets, 
the entangled felon, according to Martial, still fights it out, to the 
no little discomfiture and injury of his canine antagonists ; 

Martial. Epigr* ^^ olidam clamosos ages in retia Tulpem, 

L. X. £p. S7. Mordebitque tuoi sordida pneda canes . . . ' 

Identical with the least of the hound tribe of the British isles, the 
Cants venaticus minor of Ray's Synopsis, and Charleton's Onomas* 
ticon, is the Oppianic Agassasus; the derivation of whose name has 



tSUmtUt Ot I. " Men taken hem witbe boondet/' says De Langlej, " withe greihoondes, 

^am, witbe haies and witbe pnrsnettu, but he kitteth bem withe his teethe as the masdes 
c. viii. fu. 4S. '^ ' 

of the wolf dootb but nat so sone." 

2. LoDicer*B ratio vulpinandi in his ' venatus et aucupium* shows in its accom- 
panying most spirited engraving the fox-chase of three centuries ago : 

Venatos et Callida versuto capitar stratagemate yulpes : 

Aucupium per jjovit enim dnbias miUe dolosa Tias, &c 

J. A. Lonicer. 

' For tbe merits of the foz-cbase, and its " commoditie of exercise," see Sir Thomu 
Elyot's ' Tbe GoTemour,' Book i. c. xviii. and for " the flying of this chase," see 
a Sbort Treatise of Hunting, compyled for the Delight of Noblemen and Gentlemen* 
by Sir Thomas Cockaine, Knight — wherein be states '' that tbe author hereof 
hath killed a foie distant from the covert where hee was found fouieteene miles aloft 
the ground with bounds," — a run that would be deemed pretty good, I suppose, even 
by tbe modem descendants of aoy Nimzod knight. 
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Rittershusius 

in Oppianum, 

p. 42. 



puzzled Brodsus and other classic coirnnentators not a little.^ With Brodsus in 
the hint that ^Ayaaaevs may be connected with Agassa of Macedo- p. 45. 
nia, Agasus a port of Apulia, the Thracian AgessuSf and Agalhia a 
city of Phocis, no reason is alleged why a British dog should deduce 
his name from countries and places so remote. Of the existence of 
such a tiny, hound of chase in this country, Rittershusius seems not 
to have been aware. British dogs, he remarks, are exceedingly 
keen-scented, but he cannot divine why called small, /3acov y^vos, 
being, in his days at least, of great size. Brodsus, too, ignorant of 
any other than the Britannus of Claudian, cannot reconcile the 
** Anglici canes prodigiosae stature " of this poet, and his own 
experience, with the portrait of the Oppianic ^Ayaaatvi,^ 

It is scarce necessary to observe that the dog in question has no 
affinity with the Agasaeus of Dr. Caius, who very absurdly borrows, 
for his gazehound, a name previously engaged by a totally different 
dog ; as if to gratify his etymological mania by connecting the terms 
Agasseus, a gaze, a gazehound — ** neque enim odoratu, sed pro- 
spectu attento et diligenti feram persequitur iste canis — (Agasseus, a 
gazehound)— etsi non sum nescius etiam apud Latinos Agasaei voca- 
bnlum inter canum nomina reperiri" — ** Agasaeum nostri abs re qu6d J. Caii de Can. 

...... ^ I . „ Brit. libellus. 

intento sit in feram oculo vocant. 

Camden has fallen into the same error with Caius, and confounded 



can. 



1. Nor is the etymologj of the English tenn Beagle of more easj solution. Skin- 
ner derives it from the French bugler, mugire ; and Menage thinks, as the hounds 
were sent from Britain into Gaul, the name may be of British origin. A second Skinner Ety 
denTatioQ is proposed by the former philologist, founded on the diminutive molog. Angli 
statare of the dogs — cani piccoli — Ital. Canes minores. May not a third possible 
scarce of the name be fonnd in the barbarous root bigla, Tigilia, ezcubie, from the 
Greek BfyXo, k Latino vigilia— 1 The watchful tricks of some of our terrier-beagles 
in a rabbit-warren, and Oppian's graphic sketch of the 'Ayairffths, his wiles, &c. 
favour the notion. 

S. Janos Vlitins, who, as Wase remarks, '^ owns England to have been the school 
from which he took the dictates of his learned commentaries," relates the following 
anecdote of the tiny beagles of his day : " Sunt enim agasssei illi adeo aliquandu 

« 

exiles, et parvi, ut tres simul leporem in cubili suo mvadentes viderim invitos a pr«d& 
sui, cui mordiciis inhasrehant, nihilominus eluctante relinqui. Et ipse binos nutrivi 
aded delicatos et tenellos, ut manu unk totos circumambirero. Sed hi commensales 
potius, et lusni magis, quam ad ▼enatum idonei habentor." 

2 N 



Venatio No* 
Tantiqna. 
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the Agasseus of Oppian with the gazehound of Britain ; and even 

Ray has made the gazehound a variety of the Cams ffeuatieut sagax, 

distinguished from his supposed consimilars of the same family by 

SynopuB Ani- running on sight of his game — ** qui aspectu feras insequitnr/' 

CouiKroy Con- From the following portrait, compared with that drawn by Mark- 

^'^^!^v.' *'* ^^^» ^c ^^y decide the identity of the Agassaeus and Beagle.: 

Oppiao. Cyneg. lori 94 ri tncvKdumw 7^s iXtufiop Ixi^vHipmp, 

* * * * fituhr, iritp /iitydkfis imrd^iw t/ifut^ iaiKir 

•ibriip hrucKi^ tr^ia 'Ayoffffalovs M/iprcv* 
rfir Ijroi fi^y^Bos yukp hi»»tto9 oinida»6uri 

yvphp, iurapK^rarop, KouriArpixovt SfAfAOfft 9tt04v 
iiW* ip^wffi v49as KticopvBfjJpop iifyakioun, 
Kai Bofuwois KVPMuvuf ixaxfUpop to^6ftouru 
^jwri K oirt fUUurra woM^xfs iariM *Aywrv*\n, 
Kol artfiijf ma^ipurros, #rt) itark ytuoM Uwrmp 
Ix^^wp ttpdfAtPot fi4ya 9^ ffo^s, Aax^ koX oMfP 
Xiftmp ^tpliiP fidkoL tnuKfpoffBai HOrpsffP. 

Let the reader compare these little pet-like/ weakly , crooked, lank, 
wire-haired, dull-looking creatures, keen however, and excellent of 
nose, with his own experience of the beagle's type and properties, 
and the representations of authors.^ 

The poet gives some amusing instructions for breaking in the 
puppy of the Agassseus ; 

Ejoid. Ts. 489. atniip 9y* alfa 

&ptp9fl, ^fnftda re Xerywc^iyf ^ itXhiifis, 
tX^UL /uurrwtt rt Koerk x^*'^' t if» f* ^ 



1. A clerer reprfsentation of a pack of small, long-eared, beagle terrien at their 
wonted sport of rabbit-catching ia given by J. Stradanns, in bis S8tb plate, with an 
explanatory qaatrain by K. Dufflsna : 

Venationes Callidus effoaaiB latitare canicolns antris 

Feranun. jj^ gcnerare soleL Vemm persaepe catelli 

Anglonim celeres fallunt pecua : ore prebendant 
Illosum : praBdam Tenatorique mimatrant 
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comparing his restlessneas to that of a young woman in travail with 
her first child, 

its tt trn rtf co^ Ziicarop vfpl firipa o'cXV^t Ejatd. ▼•. 40S« 

wptnorSms Xox^p^o^ ^ iiibwrn rvrcura, jc r. X. 

The praises of the little beagle have been celebrated in Greek and 
Latin, verse and prose. Amongst the modem poets, he is found in 
the Album Dianae Leporicidae of Jac. Savary, under the title of 
" ululatorum ordo minorum " — '* gens parvis devota feris ;" and ^^' "• ?• ^®* 
placed in the kennels of Britain — still sufficiently marked by her 
insular, geographical position, and the staunchness of her canine 
breed, but, unfortunately for the loyalty of Savary*s own country- 
men, no longer exclusively characterized by the traitorous, regicide 
spirit of her inhabitants : 

Inada quos gignit septem vicmm trioni. 
Tern canom ItadaU fide, damnata Tironim 
Perfidii, Regiiqae soi ezecranda croore, ficc 

He is also mentioned by Angelinus Oazaeus — see the Lagographia. 
Curiosa of Paullini. Of the Greek portrait of Arrian we shall pre- 
sently speak, under the Segusian dog. 

It is to Gervase Markham, our ** English master of economical 
philosophy," as Wase calls him, that we are indebted for the fullest 
description of '* the little beagle, which may be carried in a man's 
glove ;*' — ** bred," says Gervase, " for delight only, being of cu- 
rious scents, and passing cunning in their hunting, for the most part* 
tiring, but seldome killing the prey, except at some strange advan- 
tage." *' Their musicke is very smalle, like reeds, and their pace Coontrej Con- 
like their body, onely for exercise, and not for slaughter." ^, i^, 14^* 

The Segusian dog mentioned by Arrian, in the third chapter of his 
Treatise on Coursing, as a sorry brute, quick-scented, with a pitiful 
and dolorous whine, instead of bark — rough and unsightly, and the 
more high-bred the more ugly — I believe to be identical with the 
last variety. The Bithynian has devoted an entire chapter of his 
entertaining and original manual to a description of the 'Eyewlai 
Kvf€$ : whose name, he tells us, is derived from a Celtic people,^ 



1. Cesar places the Segusiani in Gallia Celtica — " Hi sunt extra proTindam trans C«sar de B. 0. 
RhodaDum priini." Why, then, maj we not suppose these bounds correctlj deno- ^ '* ^®' 
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amongst whom they were first bred, and held in repute for their 
nasal sagacity. For a full description of these smaller hounds of 
Gaul, the reader is referred to the cited chapter; and attached to 
my translation of the sarne^ he will find a few illustrative notes. 
The remarks of Belin de Ballu, in his Animadversiones in Oppia- 
num, show strange misapprehension of the ancient distinctions in the 
^"^^^''^^^^'^ Celtic kennels. The chiens courans of modem France are not the 
I. S7S. oliprpayoi Kvr€s of the younger Xenophon ; nor are the tatter's 
'£yovff/a( the *' genus canum, quorum pili instar Telleris OTium 
crispantur/' as incorrectly.stated by this most learned editor of the 
Greek poet of the chase. The Segusians are rather the higles of the 
present day — perhaps the bassets, a small variety of terrier-beagle, 
used in rabbit-hunting. ^ 



SeeH.Stephan. 

Schediafm. 

IV. 2. 



Da Caoge 

GlosMr. in 

▼oce. 



A profiKe to 
the Reader. 



minated by Arrian ? — why may not their title be of local origm, aa affbnmed by him, 
rather than connected with their sagacions qoalitiesy aa ntpposed by Vlitina t who 
wonld new them as Canes Segwrii vel &?«tilli— the latter term behig applied to the 
Canet Indoctorea — '* quia hominem seqnente m docit Inductor/' with which the Datch 
annotator holds the Segusian to be identical. Spelman enumeratea the synooyms 
of sfgicltM, as 9eun», tennuB, &c. &c. — See Gloas. Arch. p. 114. and deriTes then a 
Siquendo, Eccard more correctly, I think, refers to the German jadken, or rather 
Saxon $eukin investigare, whence mcher^ uuker infestigator, and with a Latin 
termination, suehiuSf teueiut, uusim, iecutius, §egnnM$y ficc. The Spaniaitb, 
according to Waae, ** hare a blood-hound which is called un pedmeo^" of «iall 
stature, with which they " prick through the woods, or follow any chase." Possibly 
Vlitius may have had this hound in bis eye when he interpreted the Canes Segosii 
as Inductores. 

1. There is no variety of sagacious dog, no style of hunting, to which the prefatoiy 
encomiums of Wase are more strictly applicable, (however quaint the language in 
which they are conveyed,) than the beagle tribe, and their various chases. '* It is 
admirable,*' says this friend of Edmund Waller, '* to observe the natorall insthict of 
enmity and cunning, whereby one beast being, as it were, confederate with man, by 
whom he is maintained, serves him in his designes upon others. A curious mind is 
exceedingly satisfy *d to see the game fly before him, and after that hath withdrawn 
itselfe from his sight, to see the whole line wher^ it hath pass'd over with all the 
doublings and cross-works, which the amazed beast hath made, recover'd again, and 
all that maze wrought out by the intelligence which he holds with dogs : this is most 
pleasant, and, as it were, a master-piece of natural magique," &c. See also Gervase 
Markham's Countrey Contentments, B. i. c. iv. 
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CANES VENATICI. Class III. 



CANES CELEBES. 

Ha pedibui eeUret- 

This class,^ by far the least numerous of the three, contains only 
the Vertragus or Vertraha,^ and possibly the Sicamber;-— of the latter 
of whom I have nothing to communicate — being neither mentioned 
by Xenophon, Pollux » Oppian, nor Nemesian. If he be, as has 
been supposed, a Belgic hound, he cannot be the boar-hound of Silins 
Italicus, without losing his claim to admission on our present file. 
No Canis Venaticus can be enrolled here, who runs otherwise than 
on sight of his game ;— it is his characteristic property- 



Claadian. de 

laud. Stilicon. 

L. III. 



1. The swift-footed dogi of our third class are indodcd, we may suppose, in 
H. F. Cavier's first division ; having the head nnch elongated, the parietal bones 
insensiblj approaching each other, and the condyles of the lower jaw placed in a 
horizontal line with tlie upper cheek teeth. 

8. Having had an opportunity of consulting Conrad Heresbach's **Therentice" Tlierentices 

nnce the earlier part of this work was printed off, I may here subjoin the learned Compendium, 

p. 748. 
epitomizer*8 description of the greyhound type : — *' aliud genus Venaticomm, quos 

leporarios et emisiarios vocant ac vertagos; — hot quasrimus, qui sintcorpore procero, 
agili et expedito, cruribus prioribus ezcelsioribos, capite longiusculo, neque camoso 
•ad levi, cruribus brevibus atque erectis, oculis micantibus, pectore toroto, castnia 
ezpeditia membrit, nisi qudd clunet latiusculos habentes magis probantur, et candid 
longi et levi, non hirsuti. Vidimus tamen e Norwegi& et insulli TholsB adductos 
pemidtate non vulgari, qoi et caud& et corpora toto villosi erant. Verum hi non ad 
sagadtatem sed ad velocitatem usorpantur. Ejus generis sunt Biitannici, tiroul et 
pemidtate et robore valentes, nisi quod corpore vasto, cervis perseqnendu magis 
idond." The latter are doubtless Caledonian deer greyboundi. 

8. Thia property, I allow, is impaired in certain modern individuals of the Celtic 
fiunily, hereafter mentioned, in whom the admixture of nasal sagacity indicates im- 
purity of blood, and degeneracy from the parent stock. The lines of Gratius, 
descriptive of the greyhound's speed, and keenness of vision, have been already dted 
under the Sagacious class : EngUtked by Wase, (jtotidem tenilnu, the good man's 
only poetical merit) they run thus : 



— chuse the gray hound py'd with black and white. 
He runs more swift then thought or winged flight; 
Bot courseth yet in view, not hunts in trails, 
In which the quick Petnniaas never fails. 
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Hunting, && 

Endiihed by 
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Gntii C jneget. premit inveiitas, non inTentiini latentes 

^' *^*- lUa ferns. 

and therefore the Belgian — Canis oceultos agitat cum Belgicus apros 
— ^must be banished from hence to the sagacious class : amongst the 
inductores of which division^ I have already placed him as a lime- 
hound. 

The best description of the type of the present class will be found 
in the copious Manual of Arrian, c. iv. v. and vi. — introduced by the 
memorable summary at the conclusion of c. III. — rtip hk Ibiav, caXdr 
re j(pfifAa elaif Kara re Toi$ 6fBa\fA0v$ al y€ryai6TaTai aifrAr icai coro to 
e&fia iway Kal rrjr Tpl\a Koi riiv j(p6av' oirtt rats re woiiclXais hravOti 
TO woiKtXoyf Kal Saau &w\ii ^ xp6a ^or^v &ro9r/X/3ci ca2 avrif, xai koTw 
fihimov O^a/ia kvhpX Oriptvruf, And the following of Nemesian, who. 
may be designated the poet of the pedibui cekres^ as Gratius of the 
bellicon, is correct as far as it goes ; 

Nematian. Elige tunc cana fadlem, facUernqoe recana, 

Cyne^et. ^^i^ humili de gente caoem. Sit craribus altis, . 

ru 106« . . 

Sit rigidia, mnltamqae gerat aob pectore lato . 

Coftarom sab fine decanter prona carinaiUy 

Que senaim rura&s §\cck ae colligat alvo, 

Renibof ampla satis vadis, diductaque coxas, 

Cuique nimis molles fluitent incursibiis aures* 

Nor must I omit the beautiful and minutely faithful portrait of the 
Greek poet of Anazarbus, though aware that it has been appropriated 
to a yariety of the nare sagaceSf and that Rittershusius does not. 
allude to any supposed resemblance to the Celtic dog in his commen- 
tary on Oppian. Bearing in mind, however, that this erudite 
scholar had only the writings of Xenophon and Pollux, and the 
scanty lines of the Faliscian and African poets, to aid his attempt to 
give name and place to a doubtful animal ; — had no authorities to- 
consult, particularly dedicated to the pedibut celeres in opposition to 
the nare sagaceSf to whose cause, and that of the beliicoii, the 
Greek Cynegetica were exclusively, and the Latin principally con- 
fined, (for the treatise of Arrian was at that period undiscovered in 
the Vatican,) — and therefore could not assimilate the Oppianic. 
hound to the Celtic type ; — I am not at all surprised that he has left 
this resemblance unnoticed. Subsequent commentators following in 
his footsteps, the Celtic dog has been as entirely disregarded on Op- 
pian's page, as if he had been never, admitted on hb muster-roll. 
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The coarBer, I am confident, will recognize many of the features, as 
well as the wonted quarry, of his farourite hound, in the following 
extract; — which, if it cannot be exclusively appropriated to the Ver- 
tragus of Celtica, will assuredly admit only the swiftest of the saga- 
cious class to a participation of its type : 

Kov^r ^^Aiypof^, toKOfti arikfiotw owwwai* 
Kipxupw, iieriliww rcXlOot arSfia, jScu^ 8* IhnpBw 
ofhra AffvroX^un ««purr^AAou^ itfUvwai* 
Sctpj^ /iriK^Bca^, ical tfrf^a ripOt'KpciTtuii, 
wbf4a' rif wpMw 8^t^ ixiordpot v^ff t(arrtnf» 
^ptfoTfTcif JMiA«y ravttoX 8oXix4pMf UntA, 
titpdts itfunrXdreu, wKwpQr iwucdpaia reipaity 

OTfN^i^ 1* iierdZiSs rt w4Xm ZoKtxiaiaos •^pt* 
roibi fikr riafaouny l^oirX/{'oirro Zp6iioun 
MfMcois, ^ ikipoiffiw, hM^Xiwodi r§ Xa7«*y. 

The advocate of the Celtic hound may allege, in support of his in- 
terpretation, that such ancient dogs as ran on scent were more or less 
long-eared,^ — being so represented on the monuments of antiquity ; 
— and may ask how the small ears of Oppian's dog, if interpreted of 
the sagacious class, are to be reconciled with the representations of 
Tempesta, Montfaucon, and others, and the down-hangidg ears of 
modern Canes Venatici of the keen-nosed class ? Again — as the Cili- 
cian was a perfect adept at versifying with the materials furnished by 
his predecessors, and certainly made the best use of their labours, is 
it not improbable that he should have altogether omitted the Celtic 
greyhound, so faithfully portrayed by the younger Xenophon, (with 
whose description that of the poet in no essential point differs,) and 
have mentioned two varieties of sagaces and one of bellicosi, to the 
entire neglect of the Vertragus type ? 

The deficiencies, if any, of his classical predecessors have been 
judiciously and tastefully supplied by the elaborate pen of Bargaeus : 



Oppii 
Cyneget. i. 
▼8. 401. 



1. Xenophon't foxite bf s tinall cars, (anlets with Vlitios we read ^a /uutpiit) and 
Arrian's Celt large, down- falling ears, as if broken — amall and ttiffonei being deemed 
a bleniah in the greyhound. Bat in other respecta the ears of the Oppianic hound 
dofelj retemUe Arrian's Qrpe» and alao Nemeaian'f — both confMiedlj Celtic See 
Aniaa de Venat. c v. 7. and Nemeaian. Cjneg. ? a. lU. 
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P. A. Barg»i Sis totem tete oblectant, qui pramU cona 

Cynegei. L. ▼. Certa petant, celerique (ugk lata aeqoora verrunt : 

Elige quot rultus tristes, deinissaque cervis 
Ornat, et argatam supra slant lamina rostrum 
Nigra quidem, sed qusB malto splendore coroscant* 
OUis OS ingens ad teropora pend deliiscit, 
Lataque frons tanaes consurgere suspicit aores. 
Ac veluti colober frigus perpessus in sltis 
Terramm latebris hyemes effugit aqaosas, 
Mozque aded snb were novo jam sole calente 
Eziit, et molto se soscitat improbus antn, 
Ac si fortd aliquem propi^s persenidt euntem, 
Explicat iinmeosos orbes, atqoe arduus effert 
Cervicem, et rigido summum capite aera findit. 
Vergat humi propior stoamchus, lateqoe patescat 
Pectus : et hand longis insistant cjnuibui armi 
Sublimes : tom prona suis extantia costis 
£t lateim, et lumbis qui jungitor alvns obesis, 
Presn animis calidum ostendant, et Tiribus acrem. 
Prsdpud clunes inter si stzicta supremos 
Ilia demittant caodam, qusB currat ad imam 
Tennis, ubi extreme nx tandem in parte residat : 
£t parrnm sese sinoans deflectat in orbem. 
At retd tereti pronat vestigia planti. 
Quae spatiis digitos nusquam discludat apertis, 
£t multum solidos paolatim cunret in ungues. 
Lstlapis hand aliam formam mirata vetustas 
Esse refert, &g« 

Let the kvmv KeXncos of Arrian be the classic prototype of the 
modern greyhound — the Canis Gallicus of Ovid ^ — whose style of 



I« For a beautiful image of the Celtic greyhound the reader is referred to Pere 
Montfaucon, UAntiquit^ expliqo^. Tom. iii. Liv. iv. pi. 176. A medallion from the 
arch of Constantine exhibits the Emperor Trajan witli his huntsmen, accompanied by 
a type of this dog, the most elegant which antiquity has transmitted to us. It has 
been copied on stone for the preceding work by Messrs. Day and Hagbe ; who have 
added to our embellishments Chrysis and Aura from an ancient gem— Laslaps from 
Tempesta — and some spirited outlines frtim the antique. But I have moat pleasure 
in referring my readers to the genuine Celtic exemplars — the veloces catuli— of the 
Townley coUection of the British Museum, faithfully lithographed by the same artists. 
This beautiful group of greyhound puppies, in white marble, was found by Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton in the year 1774, at Monte Cagnolo, part of the villa of Antomavs Pius, 
near the ancient Lanwium, beyond the " Incus et ara Dianas,'' of the Via Appia. A 
second, nearly similar, was diseoverad at the same place, and purchased fay Viaoonti 
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coursing is sketched to the life in the well-known , and often^cited 

simile ; 

Uc canis in Tacuo leporem cum Gallicos anro 
Vidit; ft hie praedam pedibas petit, ille salutem : 
Alter inhaMuro Bimilis, jam jamque tenere 
Sperat, et eztento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambiguo est, an sit deprensuf , et ipsis 
Monibos eripitor ; taogentiaqoe ora relioquit. 

As when th' impatient greyhound, slipped from far, 
Bounds o'er the glebe to course the fearful hare, 
She in her speed does all her safety lay. 
And he with double speed pursues tlie prey ; 



Ovid. Metsm. 
L. !• vs. 633. 



Dryden*8 

Ovid's Metam. 

B.I. 



for the Vatican Maaeum. Of an earlier date, however, than these most interesting 
groupes, is the medallion selected as the frontispiece of the present work. For 
although the triumphal arch, whence it it was originally copied, was not erected till 
about A. D. 3(M). that arch was a piece of architectural patch-work, made up of the 
spoils of earlier structures — its medallions and principal ornaments being derived from 
one 200 years older, commemorative of Trajan's victories over the Dacians and Par- 
thians, — amongst the former of whom, on the authority of Arrian, deer-coursing was 
an established sport in the beginning of the second centary . About the latter period, 
or at the very close of the first century, the medallion of the frontispiece was probably 
wrought ; whereas the Monte Cagnolo groupes, if executed expressly for the decora- 
tion of Antoninus's villa, were half a century later. 

I know of few other authentic representations of the oUprpaiyos nlwif, — unless the 
varying type of Dian's canine attendant, on antique gems, lamps, coins, relievos, 
&c. (the most beautiful of which is on the Sicilian coins of Augustus Cesar) ; 

— — itUnf 

*Apr4iuios, l|ri5Tff 0o^f Srt tnubcwtu iypvis, 

Ifu Brifrfyrtipa mp* Xx^wip, odora 8* atniis 

6f$iL fjidx*, alky iroT/ut Bnjs &wo^4xficu dfUMckfiv . . . 

approach, in any instance, near enough to the courser's hound to be deemed a like- 
ness — sometimes a beagle, sometimes a fozite, at other times a greyhound, let the 
reader compare the outlines of Beger and La Chausse, seemingly of the Celtic type, 
with the lop«eared harrier of Visconti and Guattani, {Diana ed Eeate eombattono eai 
GiganH,) and the prick-eared lurcher of the same authors, (Dtaiia ed Apollo,) and 
then decide on the admissibility of the effigy in this place. 

To the medallion of Vaillant, of small dimensions, but of singular beauty, exhibiting 
a brace of greyhounds in the act of seizing a deer — copied here in outline as a vignette 
— may be added four impressions of the same hound, in four different attitudes, most 
elegant and characteristic, on coins or medals of the isle of Cy thnus, one of the Cy- 
dadet; and a stag pursued by a greyhound, in Recueil d'Antiquit^s, Tom. i. p. 910# 

2 o 



Morell. T. xv. 
20.21.&C. 

Calliroach. 

H. in Delum. 

vs. 228. 



Mnseo Chiara- 

monti. T. xvii. 

T. XVIII. 

Goltzii Numis- 
mata Grscie. 
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0*emiiis ber at the sitting tarn, and licks 
His chaps in vain, and blows upon the flix : 
She 'Kapes, and for the neighbouring covert strives, 
And gaining shelter, doubts if yet she lives. 

Pausanias in And again, in the fable of Laelaps, the far-famed " grewnd " of 

Boeoticis. , 

Boeotia ; 



C. XIX. 

Ovid. Metrnn. 
L. VII. vs. 781. 



Golding's 
Ovid's Meutn. 
Seventh bouke. 



J. Darcii Ve- 
nosini Canes. 



Tollor eo capioque novi spectacnla cursifts : 
Qua modo deprendi, roodo se subducere ab ipso 
Vulnere visa fera est : nee liraite callida recto. 
In spatiumque fugit ; sed decipit era sequentis, 
£t redit in gyrum, ne sit suns impetus hosti. 
Imminet hie, sequiturque parem : similisqoe tenenti 
Non tenet, et vacoos exercet in aera morsus. 

I gat me to the knap 
Of Uus same hill, and there beheld of this strange coarse the bap. 
In which the beaste seemes one while caught, and ere a roan would thinke. 
Doth quickely give the grewnd the slip, and from his biting shrinke. 
And like a wilie foxe he runs not forth directly oat. 
Nor makes a winlas over all the champion fields abont, 
But doubling and indenting still avoydes his enmies lips. 
And taming short, as swift about as spinning wheele he wips. 
To disappoint the snatch. The grewnd ponuing at a inch 
Doth cote him, never loosing ground ; but likely still to pinch. 
Is at the sudden shifted off : continually he snatches 
In vaine : for nothing in his mouth save onely aire he catches. 

Nor will the reader of modern Cynegetica forget the vivid sketch of 
Pterelas's course by the Latin poet of Venusium : 

Ocyus insequitur Pterelas, cursuque citato 
Intervalla facit lati decrescere campi. 
Jam propior propiorque nicat, jam captat hianti 
Sunma pedum rostro, jam terga fngacia stringit. 
Ille pavet, flexoque obliquat tramite cursus, 
£t dubii trepidans formidine, jaroque teneri 
Se pntat, et rursuro tangoltis ab ore recedit, 
Fataqoe momento sibi prorogat, emnla donee 
Rostra levis mergat miserando in corpore victor, 
FnlmineuB victor, gemino cui tiaroite lumbos 
Spina subit graciles, &c. 

The many portraits of these classical and semi-classical Cynege- 
tica will be fitly closed with the following elegiac verses on a Canis 
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Venatrix, whose characteristic attributes^ pathetically written on a 
monumental stone by an unknown hand, but at once applied by us 
to the Celtic type, exemplify in the entombed a few of the anecdotes 
of Arrian's Horm^ : 



EfntaphiuM Cants Venatrici$, 

Gallia me genait, nomen mibi divitis nnde 

ConcLa dedit, fonne noniinis aptua hoooa. 
Docta perincertaa audax diacurrere ailvaa, 

Collibus hinataa atque agitare feraa. 
Nun gravibua vinclU unquaro consaeta teneri, 

Verbera nee niveo corpore saeva pati. 
Molli namqoe aina domini domineque jacebam, 

Et noram io atrato laasa cubare toro. 
£t plus, quam licoit mato, cania ore loquebar, 

Nalli latratua pertimuere meoa. 
£t jam fata subt, parta jactata siniatro, 

Qaam none aub parro marmore terra teget. 

The early history of the greyhound is confounded with the £pi- 
rote, as if they had a common lineage — a mistake which has arisen 
from their being considered equally of Grecian origin — whereas the 
greyhound has no connexion with ancient Greece. Fable, however, 
assigns them a common descent from the Lselaps of Boeotia,^ — from 
whom also sprung other dogs of classic fame. The history of this 
celebrated hound, and the lineage and geographical distribution of 
his descendants, are particularized in the Cynegeticon of Bargseus : 

Ilium autem speeie, prsMiantem aoimiaque anperburo 
Cynthia dilecte dederat pro munere Nympbas : 
Ipsaque mox joTeni JEohdm : genialia poitquam 
Fulcra tori, et duleeis iterum conjunxit amorea, 
Jucundomque ainu fovit compleza roaritum. 
Cajaa ope innumeraa aylvia prcdatua, et agria 



Poets Latini 

Minores. 

Wemadorf, 

Tom. I. p. 121. 



p. A. Bargaei 
Cyneget. L. v. 



I. <* The first greyhound/' aaya Topiel, (tranalating what Pollux bad related of the History of Four- 
Molosaian,) " waa that of Cepbalus, faabioned by Vulcan in Moneaian brasa, and footed Beasts, 

when be liked his proportion, he alao quickened him with a soul, and gave biro to Ju> ^r™g ^r and 

piter for a gift, who gave him away again to Europa, abe alao to Minos, Minoa to Pro* otliera. p. 115. 
cria, and Procria to Cephalua, 6cc. 
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lite feras, ne Unta olim sablaU periret 
Aut mortf y aut sterili mox accedeote lenectft, 
£t caderet simal ezdncto cam Leiape virtus : 
Subjedtque canem, flobolemqae e matre recepit 
Optalam, Cretcqoe altro conceBsit habcndam. 

Inde autem vobis aucti jam prole nepotes 
Allatoi GraisB primum accepislis Amjclae, 
Tempore qao gemini fidissima pectora fratref 
Nunc lepores canibni, carsa none dorcadaa acreis, 
£t nunc Tonario cerras in littore agebant ; 
^ripedes cervas, quibua baud Telocior unquam 
£yolat .£olii8 aquilo dimiisaB ab antrik 
Nee fuit ipsa diu tarn magni muneria ezperi 
Epirua. Miscere genus monstravit : at oUis 
Ingentea animi, soleraque indoitria credit. 

Arrian, from whose Manual of Coursing I purposely abstain to 

quote at length, because the reader can refer to my translation with 

De Venatione. little trouble, calls the greyhound by the barbarous title of ohip- 

rpayos Kway,^ expressly stating that he is so denominated in the Celtic 



H. Stephani I* "^^^ etymology of this harsh-sounding term is more readily elucidated by 

Schediasiiu tracing it in the Celtic, than in the Latin language ; from the latter of which Henxy 
Stephens, on the authority of Tumebus, attempts a fanciful derivation. ** Vertfmgu» — 
FeriraguM — Ferirahut — ex eo nimirum quod feram trakat ad dominom. Uteri g lo- 
cum litene h accipiente, sicut tragulam nomen & trakendo habere grammatici affir- 
mant." He does not, however, attach much faith to the derivation, though favoured 
by Martial's Epigram, 

Martial. Epig. jjqu gj|,i g^ domino venatur Vertragus acer, 

'^ IllsBsum leporem qui tibi dente feret ; 

Adr. Tumebi and Tumebus himself, when proposing it, ssys " Scio ego jocnlarem istam visum in 

Adverear. audaciaro, et risus excitaturam." Ridiculous enough assuredly it is ! The groyhound 

very rarely brings the hare to his keeper, often devours it — ^besides, the bearing of 

his game to his master is not peculiar to this dog, Oppian mentioning the same 

quality in the 'Ayafftrth — 

Cyneg. L. i. lud ywirOwaw iKifv ^prroy fiiyav &inr(d<rc(ey, 

vs. 624. ^i^f^ ^poi fioyicn^ re, fiapw6fi€ifos r§ vtXdfoi. 

Seeing that this derivation could not be upheld, young Gerard Voasius endeavours 
to adapt his etymology to the little light which Arrian himself throws upon the name, 
deriving it from vetrtigh or veerdigk, nimble. But we shall approach nearer to the 
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tongue, not from any particular people, like the Cretan, Carian, and 
Spartan hounds, but from his quality of speed, as some of the Cre- 
tans are distinguished by certain peculiarities of character. Here, 
however, our author's ignorance of the Celtic language has led him 
into an error. Being unable, probably, to explain a term which 
had reached him in a corrupt form, he falsely derived it from the 
dog's most characteristic property, iuro rHi wcvri^ros : whereas in 
truth it is compounded of Veil, a plain or open country,^ the *' ar- 
vum vacuum " of Ovid, and racha, a hound of chase ; ^ and conse- 



J. Vlitu 
Venat. Noy«nt. 



troe root by referring to the punge of Grttias, in which the same dog is mentioned 
under the title of Vertraha ; 

At te ]eve si qn^ 
Tangit opos, pavidosque jovat coropellere dorcas, 
Aat Tersata aeqoi leporis vestigia parri : 
Petronios, scit fama, canes, Tolacresque Sicambros, 
£t pictam macule Vertraham delige fals^. 
Ocjor affecta mentis pinn^ue cncarrit, 
Sed premit inventas, non inventora latentes 
Ilia feras. 



Gratii Cyneg. 
vs. 199. 



Spelman, ciUng this passage, reads VeUrahum, and gives many synonyms of the same 
in the column of his Gloss. Arch. * de Canibus Vetenim' — but all more or less cor* 
rupt. The correct term would be Veltracha, which has been changed to VeUraekmt^ 
Vertrackua, Vertragui, in which last form it is found in our readings of Arrian— O^^p- 
rpayos* Bu Cange suggests Velt-joghxre, campestris Venator, ex ttli campus, and 
Jaghere venator, as another probable source of Veltr^gfu or Veriragut. See his 
Glossary, in voce. 

The reader need not be informed, that in the terra Oh4prpcefos Arrian employs the 
Greek oh, as the nearest approach to thejnitial V — whether using the digarama (the 
V of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the F of Dr. Marsh) as his prefixture, I leave to 
others to determine. 

1. From the term VeUrU or Fr/(raAiu is derived the class of huntsmen denomi- 
nated Vdtrwrii of the court of Charles the Great, *<qui teUre$ custodiebant :*' of 
-which class, at a later period, were the masters of the leash whom the lords of tlie 
manor of Setene, in Kent, furnished as the condition of their tenure to Edward I. 
and II. to lead three greyhounds when the king went into Gascony ; *' so long as a 
pair of shoes of four-pence price should last" — " donee perusns fnit pari solntarum 
pretii iiij d." Neither Blount nor Strutt appear to have been aware of the origin of 
the term Veltrariui, 

2. The Saions used twha, and our oldest writers rathe and frrocAe. Thomas the 



Spelman 
Gloss. Arch< 



Ancient 

Tenures. 

pp. 9 and SS^ 
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Encyc. Method, quently signijfies a champaign-dog, vn Ihrier de plaine^ a hound 
V^swir*** adapted for coursing over an open country. 

The Vertagus, or Tumbler, (*' qu6d se, dum praedatur, vertat/' 
&c.) I scarce need observe, has no affinity whatever with the ov^p- 
rpayoi kvuv of Arrian. By Dr. Caius, in his Libellus de Canibus 
Britannicis, he is fully described ; nor are his tricks forgotten by 
the Latin poet of Caen ; 



Jac. Savaiy 

Alb. Diftnie 

Leporitidtt. 

p. 5. 



Seqae volutantes, ludisque cnnicnlnm amicis 
Fallentes, preds collodentesqae fatore, 
Informat catalot Angli solerlia nanos. 

The files of classical antiquity afford no counterpart to the British 
Tumbler, unless it be in the Yertagus of Martial — a dog already 
allotted to the Celtic family, as, in some copies of the epigramma- 
tist, written Vertragus. 

It remains for me to mention the distinctions which have been 
made by naturalists in the greyhound type of our own islands,^ and 



Propbesia 
Thomas de 
Erseldoun. 



Rhymer, the earliest uf Scottish poets, has racket in the retinae of his elfin queen — 
** and racket cowpled by her ran" — and again in Sir Tristrem (Fytte 3rd.). " Racket 
with bem thai lede." See Scott's Glossary, in loco. 

The old metrical charter, granted hj the Confessor to Cholmer and Dancing in 
Essex, reads — 



Four greyhounds, and six 6rac^s 
For hare, fox, and wild cattes. 



Book of 
St. Alhan's. 

The Prologue, 
▼s. 190. 



Booke I. 



And the words racke and bracke are of frequent occurrence in the fiULfttUt Of ^amif, 
the Book of St. Alban's, and our early poets. See Blount's Ancient Tenures, pp. S. 
26. and 104. 

1. Tbe term greykound has confounded English etymologists as much as that of 
Vertragus has puzzled Latin commentators. It is Taiiously spelt by our old 
English writers : as grekounde by Juliana Bemers, " a grekounde sholde be heeded 
lyke a snake " — greikounde by Chaucer, *' greikoundet be hadde as swift as foul of 
flight." Lord Bemers writes ^' graykounde ;" Junius, ** graikound ;** Gesner, 
^* grewkownd ;" Harrington, **grewnd;*' and the latter contraction is of frequent 
occurrence in Golding's translation of Ovid's Metamoq[>hoses, 

And even as when the greedy greumde doth course the sillie hare, 
Amiddes the plaine and champion fielde without all covert bare. 
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to endeavour to trace its connexion with Gallia Celtica. The mo- 
dem sub-varieties of our systematic writers on natural history are 



Dr. Caias's derimtion of the term, ts spelt by R. Bnumey and the Sopewell Priorese, 
ii fanciful enough : — '* a gre quoque grehound apud noitros invenit nomen, qood 
praecipui gradib inter canes sit, et prims generositatis. Gre enim apad nostros 
gradum denotat." Whence also grebyche of the C^tOlliCOn VildtluntnU. §. 222.* 
" Hym thought that his grebyche lay hym besyde." The gre'hound and gre- hound 
biich being first in degree, or rank, among dogs ; and no one under the dignity of a 
gentleman being allowed by the forest laws of Canute to keep such titled hounds. 
In support of the Doctor's notion, it may be stated that Gawin Douglas uses gre for 
degree in his translation of the JEneid, and so also the prophet of Ercildoon, and the 
author of the metrical romance of Morte Arthur. In the coroplaynt of Bagsche by 
Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, a satirical poem of the ' Lion King,' on court 
favouritism, we have a farther example peculiarly apposite ; — ^for the homids, speci- 
fied by name as '* doggis of the hyest gre," were probably highland deer greyhounds. 
Whimsical therefore as Caius's tracing of the term may be, we cannot view it as 
utterly untenable. 

By Skinner, 'greyhound' is derived from the Anglo-Saxon grighund; and he farther 
remarks "Minie?us dictum patat qoaii Greens canis, quia sc. Grasci omnium primi 
hoc genus canum ad venatum adbibebant, quod facile crediderim si authorem laudfts- 
set." I know of no authority for so bold an assertion, except the doubtful tales of 
Hector Boethius, Fordun, and Holinshed, and therefore discredit the fact. Dr. Hickes 
says: "Grey canis, extat in nostro ^^jfhund. Comp. ex grey et hunia, venator.** 
q. d. a hunting dog. And Junius notes *'qudd Islandis ir^fy est canis.'* Skinner, 
on the contrary, hints that the dog may be a badger*hunter, '* (i grey taxns et hund 
canis, q. d. taxi insectator." Thus Uickes and Junius bestow on him double dog- 
ship, and Skinner degrades him to a badger-hound. Well may we exclaim with 
Brodcus, '* Vide quo procedat etymologiarum licentia ! — 6 joculares ineptias !" 

The terms grewhound, grewnd, graihound^ grayhound^ Cants GracuM, and Gratm , 
all indicate a supposed connexion with Greece. Grew is often used for Greek by 
Douglas and Lyndsay — (see the Bishop's Preface to his Virgil, and the Knight's 
apology for '* The Maternal Language.") Still I cannot believe the genuine Celtic 
hound to have been known to ancient Greece. I would, therefore, rather seek the 
origin of the English name in the predominant colour of the dog ; — Grey, grayt grai. 



De Canibus 

Britannicis 

Libelius. 

M. S. Cotton. 

Faustina, 
B. III. fol. 194. 



Lyndsay's 
Poems, by 
Chalmers. 

Etymolog. 
Anglican. 



Dictionar. 
Island. 

Etymolog. 
Anglican. 



Brodsus in 
Oppian. 
p. 12S. 



Tlie Monarcliie. 



* A curious remnant of antiquity in the British Museum, lately committed to the 
press, (for private distribution, to the extent of one hundred copies,) by that liberal 
and enlightened promoter of classical and British antiquarian research, both with 
his pen and purse. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., aided in the editorial department 
by Mr. William Henry Black ; — to whom also the present writer is indebted for 
an accnrate transcript of the fBOffiUt tft ^antf, copied and collated in the same 
national repository. 
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Gloss. Arch, 
p. 113. 



De bello 

Gallico. 

L. IV, 12. 



Symroachi 

EpisL L. II. 

Ep. T7. 



named from the countries in which the respective sorts most abound, 
English, Scotch, and Irish^greyhounds. Spelman, whose authority 
is entitled to weight, in his remarks '* De Canibus Vetenim/' speak- 
ing of the '* Leporarius levipes, qui eX yisu praedam appetit arripit- 
que, a greyhound, Ovidio Canis Gallicus," subjoins, " sed pro- 
pria magls Britannicus ;" as if he deemed him of British origin,^ a 
native of our isle, like the inhabitants of the interior mentioned by 
CsBsar, ** quos natos in insult ips&, memori^ proditum dicunt ;" — ^bat 
he cites no testimony in support of his opinion. I do not believe 
either of the three sub-varieties of the dog in question indigenous of 
Great Britain ; but rather that all our insular sorts originally sprang 
from the Celtic Vertragus : — the probability of which is supported 
by the history of the distribution of the Celts themselves, and the 
name under which the dogs were sent by Flavian to hu brother 



F. Janii 
Etymolog. 
AnglicMii. 

Etymolog. 
Anglican. 



Venatio 
Nuvantiqua. 



Description of 
Ireiande, p. 8. 



greif CBiios, leucophens, canus, A. S. gr^g ; which last, says Junius, might be 
referred '< ad colorera Gnecis ytpdifttw gminuo) dictum ; propterea quod Threiciam 
gruem simulet toI imitetur, ut loquitur Ovidius," &c. — " Quid ti deflecterem gra^f/' 
says Skinner, " a nom. Gracui, q. d. color Gracus, ut color Beticus ah Hispanic 
Bcticft, &c. TeuL Grow.** — The varieties of the grey colour, of which Wemer^s 
nomenclature of colours gives us between twenty and thirty shades suited to our pnr^ 
pose, predominate in the greyhound tribe, and more especially the bluish-grey and 
blackish -grey, (almost peculiar to this race and the great Danish dog of Buffoo,) and 
all the dingy tints which under the epithet dim are found to prevail. Indeed it has 
been suggested that the line of Gratius, ** £t pictam maeulA Vertraham delige 
faltA," may allude to the doubtful tint of colour, denominated grey, (compoonded of 
two colours variously commixed in the Vertraha). — *' Videntur Angli canei hos 
^oyhounds vocare," says Vlitins* *' id est subfuscos, vel nigro et albo mixtos quod 
not gram didmns." 

1. ** The Greihonnde of King Cranthlynth's dayes," says Holinshed, << was not 
fetched so £u> as out of Grecia, but rather bred in Scotland." 

From Hector Boethins it is clear that the Canes Scotici (qa. Canei Cekici) were 
superior to the native dogs of the isle : '* Ut Picti suos canes Scoticis, palchrita« 
dine, velodtate, laboris patientii, simul atque audscik longe inferiores animadvertis- 
sent : bojusmodi generis canum cupidi, ut penes se essent, e quibus nascerentor, 
quosdam utriusque sezQs a Scotis nobilibus done accep^re : alios finito venatu, rege 
abeunte in Atlioliam, a custodibus clam abstrazdre, et inter eos venaticum quondam 
candore nivali, ezimi& pernicitate, formSL eleganti, audenti&que supra communem 
canimi facultatem, quem Crathlintus habuit in delidis, insignem," £cc. See alto 
Fordun. Scotichron. L. ii. c. zlxx. (Regnante Diocletiano). 
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Symmachus at Rome. The Scots, a Celtic tribe, previously inha- 
biting some part of Western Europe, emigrated into Ireland during 
the third century, and gave to that isle, pro tempore, the name of 
Scotland. Thence they spread over the Western islands, and took 
possession of the neighbouring district of Argyle, the land of the 
Gael or Gaul — giving eventually their name to the Northern part of 
Britain generally. May we not suppose the Irish and Scotch grey- 
hounds to have been primevally derived from the same Celtic stock, 
accompanying these emigrants of Celtic Europe to Ireland, and 
thence to Scotland ; in one or other of which territories they re- 
ceived the name of Canes Scotici, from the Scotish emigrants of 
Celtica, who accompanied them ? ^ and may not the English grey- 
hound, improved in speed by careful management and judicious 
breeding, as his master increased in civilization and became more 



I. JttliuB Caesar says of Britaio, *' Maritima pars ab iii incolitur qui prsdae ac De bello 

belli inferendi caus^ ex Belgis iranBierant." Ptolemy and Tacitm Qonfirm the sap- Gallico L. iv. 

posed connexion of the Britons and Gauls ; '* Proximi Gallis et similes sunt,*' says Geogr. L. ii. 

the latter, " sen durante originis vi ; seu procurrentibus in diyersa terns, positio coeli Taciti 

corporibus habitam dedit. In oniversum tainen sBstimanti, Gallos vidnum solum Agncola. 
occuplUise credibile est." And Juvenal tells as, in Hadrian's reign, that British 
lawyers learned Greek and Roman eloquence of their Gallic neighbours — 

G allia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos. Sat z v. vs. 1 1 1 • 

Indeed, from the coast of Kent to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory 

of a Celtic origin was for centuries distinctly preserved in the perpetual resemblance 

of language, religious rites, and domestic customs and manners. As an example of 

similarity of habits in the insular and continental Celtc, it may be noted that Anian De Venatione 

records the marked adoration paid by the latter to Diana Agrotera; and Holinshed, c. xxxiii. 

on the authority of earlier historians, observes, " Amongst other the Goddes also. See Note 12. 

whiche the Scottishmen had in most reverence, Diana was chiefe, whom they ac- of ^o Transla- 

compted as their peculiar patronesse, for that she was taken to be the Guddesse of ' ' ^^'"* 

hunting, wherein consisted their chiefest exercise, pastime and delite." Not being 

able to fix with accuracy the date of their irruption into Britain in the dark ages of 

our early annals, this laborious chronicler is inclined to consider the Celtic Scoti 

" such as by obscure invasion have nestled in this islande ;" but subsequently, in bis Description of 

" Historie of Irelande," he suggests a date later than the birth of Christ for the ^"^''**i ^' ^' 

inhabitancy of the Scoti on British soil (circiter A. D. 300.), though previously in 

occupation of Ireland and the Hebrides. 

2 p 
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reclaimed, be derived, through such intermediate lioks, from the 
same parent source ? The coarser varieties of the North, and of the 
sister Isle, are rarely seen in South Britain ; and though at first 
closely connected with the Celt, and amongst his earliest descen- 
dants, are now considered farther removed from the genuine type of 
Celtica, the oviprpayos kvuv of the Greek manual, in consequence of 
commixture with the canes belHcoai and sagaces. 

The strongest evidence we possess of the greyhound's existence in 
Britain, in the reigns of Carus, his sons, and Diocletian, is afforded 
by the Cynegeticon of the African poet. For although I deny that 
this hound can be entitled to the local epithet Britannicus, bestowed 
on him by Spelman, to the superseding his usual titles, I readily 
grant, at the same time, that the exported veloces of Britain, of the 
Nemesian. Cy- Cynegeticon alluded to, were greyhounds. Nemesian must be con- 
ege . ?s. . gjj^^ almost entirely the poet of the pedibus celeres ; — at least, in 
that portion of his hunting- poem which has survived the ravages of 
time. But the usual terms by which the greyhound b designated in 
Ovid, Gratius, Martial, and Arrian, are no where found in the poet 
of Carthage ; in place of which invariably occur the terms caiuii 
veloces* That by these terms the latter author intends hounds of the 
Celtic type, I have, on a careful re- perusal of his work, not the least 
doubt ; though, when writing the note to the Preface, p. 11, 1 was 
inclined to view the veloces, particularly specified by Nemesian as of 
British export, as nimble harriers, rather than genuine greyhounds ; 
and did not in consequence adduce the passage alluded to, when 
there endeavouring to fix the period of the tatter's introduction into 
Britain. Indeed, J. Vlitius, himself sceptical at first as to the na- 
ture of these swift-footed hounds, (see his remarks on Nemesian 
vs. 124.,) comes round to my conclusion in the progress of his anno- 
tations, (see his notes on vs. 233.). Nearly the whole of Nemesian 's 
instructions have reference to canea cursores, beginning with their 
exportation from our own island — where, doubtless, they had been 
previously imported from Gaul — 

Nemt»itii. Cy. d'»^'»« B"t.iiiiia mittit 

neget. ? s. 124. VWpccf, nostriqae orbis ? enadbii* aptos ; 

and pursuing the subject in the departments of breeding, feeding. 
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and entering of puppies to their game,^ (his remarks on these subjects 
being enentially applicable to hounds of the Celtic type,') he adds. 

Sic tibi velocei eatuloi reparare memento 
Semper, et in parvos iterum protendero curaa ; 

and then speaking of Tuscan dogs of scent, sagacious Inductores, he 
contrasts their form with that of the hounds in question, 

Qain et Tuacoram non eat extrema volaptaa 
Sspe canom : sit furma illis licet oboita Tillo, 
Disumilesque habeant catvlit velocibut artaa.... 

at which point he suddenly arrests his pen, and changes his subject, 
deferring till a subsequent part of his poem, unfortunately lost, the 
qualities of this keen-nosed tribe of hounds, 

Horam animoa, moreaqoe simol, nareaque sagaces 
Mox referam : nunc omnia adhac narranda aupellex 
Venandi, cultusqae mihi dicendas eqaorom. 

The latter subjects completed, he again takes up the eatuli velocts, 
and slips them on the sporting field, at the period of the year usual 
with modern coursers for the commencement of their diversion, viz. 
the beginning of winter ; 

hiemia aub tempua aqaoate 
Incipe velocet catulot immittere pratia, 
Incipe cornipedea latos agitare per agios. 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. va. 200. 



Ejosdem 
Ts. 230. 



Ejusdem 
▼9. 23S. 



Ejusdem 
▼a. 321. 



1. Wemadorf, who doea nut in general attempt to apply his poet's instractiona to 
anj particular mriety of hound, admits the Cants tiro, entered to the hare, va. 186. 
aeqq., to be of the Vertragtu type. 

2. It 18 worthy of notice that, whereaa the earlier Greek and Latin Cynegetica 
recoAroend heterogeneous commixture in breeding for the chaae— creasing the canine 
familiea of different countriea with each other, under the hope of improTing the pure 
indigena — Nemesian contends for parity of sort, and purity of blood, to supply the 
greyhound kennel, (*' huic parilem aubmitte parem," &c.) ; as if aware, with the 
modem couraer, that the easential attributes of the Celtic type would neceaaarilj he 
impaired, if not annihilated, by the admixture of alien blood. Aniaa*a ailence too, 
on the subject of omnifarious copulation, indicates a conviction of iti inapplicability 
to breeding for the leash. 



Poets Latini 

Minores. 

Tom. I. p. 107« 
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Symmachi 

Epist. L. II. 

Ep. 77. 



Claadian. de 

Laud. Sdlic. 

L. XX. 



Claadian. de 

IT. Cons. 
Honor, vs. S2. 



Anian. de 
Venat. c. ▼!. 



From the view, theD, here taken of the identity of these vehcei 
catuli of Nemesian with the Vertragi of Arrian, we may conclude 
that greyhounds had been exported from the British Isles to some 
more southern state, Rome or Carthage, when the native poet of the 
latter place sung their praises in his Cynegeticon. And from the 
same source, a supply of these rare and valuable dogs was kept up 
at Rome, in the reign of Theodosius, by the instrumentality of Fla- 
vian. Inmates, therefore, of Celto- Britannic kennels, they must 
have been, on the twofold evidence of Nemesian and Symmachus, 
at this early period of our dark and semi-fabulous annals. Whether 
the dogs transported from these isles, as rarities, by Flavian, '^ so- 
lennium rerum largus, et novarum repertor," to grace with their 
'' incredible force and boldnesse," the Quaestorate of his brother Sym- 
machus at Rome, ** quos prselusionis die ita Roma mirata est ut 
ferreis caveis putaret advectos,'* are to be considered Irish or Scotch, 
according to modem distinctions, is quite unimportant ; for probably 
at the period of the " oblatio " both were included under the same 
name. Indeed, it is well known, the inhabitant of Ireland bore the 
name of Scotus in the age of Claudian, who wrote, as well as Sym- 
machus, in the reigns of Theodosius and Honorius, 

Me qnoqae Ticinis pereontem gentibos, inqnit. 
Me jttTit Sdlico, totam com Scotos lemen 
Movit, et infeato'spumaTit remige Tethys. 



and again. 



maduerunt aangaine fuso 
Orcades : incaluit Pictoniro sanguine Tbale : 
Scotoram cumalos flevit glidalis lerne. 



That these Canes Scotici were our Canes bellicosi seems highly im- 
probable ; for the latter had been known in Rome for several centu- 
ries, and could not have been deemed rarities in the days of Sjrmma- 
chus. I am inclined, then, to view them as high-bred Celtic hounds, 
€(re Tov iaaios ykvovsy cere rov \l/i\ov, naturalized in these isles, and 
thence again exported to Rome by Flavian. From the earliest date 
of their existence, there have ever been two varieties of fleet Gallic 
hounds. As at this time we have greyhounds with rough, and others 
with smooth hair, so in the days of Arrian were they distinguished 
in the same way. In the sixth chapter of his Cynegeticus, on the 
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colour of hounds,^ and its little importance to their merits, he ob- 
serves that the hair, whether the dog be of the rough or smooth sort, 
should be fine, close, and soft : — by which I understand that, though 
the dog be what is termed wire-haired, the hair must not be coarse of 
texture, nor loose and shaggy. And from these sources we may 
derive the existing races of England, Scotland, and Ireland, without 
any necesiary commixture with othrr blood, to account for the wire- 
haired skin. But the extraordinary sagacity of nose, superinduced 
on swiftness of foot, in certain varieties of modem Celtic hounds 
with rough coats, favours the notion of Buffon and others, that a 
cross has taken place with some alien, sagacious breed, at a remote 
period. Be this, however, as it may, we will consider the coarse- 
haired and more powerful varieties of Arrian's Celt, the representa- 
tives of the wolf-hounds of Ireland and Scotland ; ^ and the fabulous 
Laelaps, " the goodly grewnd " of Golding, presented by Dian to ^^i^* Mettm. 

L. Tii. 754* 

Procns, 

qnem cum sua traderet illi 
Cynthia, carrendo superabit, dixerat, onmes, — 

a poetical picture of an individual, whose counterpart the author had 
seen, or heard of, in Celtic Gaul, or some Celtic colony, and whose 
eagerness in the wolf or fox chase is fully supported by his high- 
mettled descendants ; 

Jamdaduro vincala pugnat Ejusdem 

Elxaere ipse aibi, colloque morantia tendit. ^'* ^^^* 

Viz bene mlsaua erat ; nee jam poteiamos, abi esaet. 



1. There are some corious remarks on the colour of hauting*dog8 " fit for to 
course withall," in chasing of the stag, in The Countrie Farme, B. tii. c. 22. p. 8S7. 
edit. IGOO, — the reference to which is omitted in my annotations on Arrian. 

2. Under the title of U Uvrier d*attache, the French Encyclopedia unites the Irish 

and Scotch varieties. '' C'est le plus robuste et le plus courageux des l^riers ; en Encyclop^e 
Scythie on I'emploie a garder le b^tail, qui n*est jamais enferm^. On en trouve en Methodique : 
Ecosse, en Irlande, en Tartaric, et chez presque tous lea peuples dn Nord : U pour- 
suit le loop, le sanglier, quelquefois m^me le buffle et le taureaa sauTsge." The 
common English greyhound is U Uvrier de pUiine of France. The former aorta are 
the Lyciica of Savary, 

Enormesque, animis pedis et levitate lAfciica Venatio 

PrvstanteSy apris certare Inpisque paratc, &c. . ^"P^'^* 



Les Cbassea. 
p. 290. 
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Guldiog*8 
Ovid's Metam. 
Booke SeTenth. 



Scire ; pedaro adidiu Testigia palyis hubebat : 
Ipse octilis ereptus emt. Non ocior illo 
Hasta, nee excussas contorto verbere glandes. 
Nee Gortjniaco calamus levis exit ab arcu, &c. 

He straggling for to wrest bis necke already from the band 
Did stretcb his collar. Scarcelj bad we let him off from hand, 
Bat that where Lsslaps was become we could not understand ; 
The prhit remained of bis feete upon the parched sand, 
But he was clearelj out of sight. Was never dart 1 trow. 
Nor pellet from enforced sling, nor shaft from Creetish bow. 
That flew more swift then be did ran. 



Fleming's 
British 

Animals. 
p. 12. 



The modern Scotch greyhound differs from the Irish in many re- 
spects.^ The former is rough and wiry, has a bearded snout , and 
jBars half- pricked ; the latter has short smooth hair and pendent ears; 
the Scotch is sharp, swift, and sagacious ; the Irish dull-looking, 
harmless, indolent. The former is still common in North Britain, 
the latter is become exceedingly rare everywhere. From Mr. Lam- 
bert's description of a modem specimen, the Irish wolf-greyhound 
seems to have degenerated much in size.^ 



Flistorm 

Animalium ex 

Boethio. 

Spencer's 

Beth G^lert, or 

The Grave of 

the Greyhound. 



De Venatione 



c* T. 



1. Gesner has introduced into his Appendix a representation of the *' Canis Sco- 
ticus Venaticus, quem Scoti vocant ane gtewhownd, id est canero Gnecum :" and 
calls it ** genus venaticuro cum celerrimum turn audacissiroum : nee modo in feras, 
sed in hostes etiam latronesque presertim si dominum ductoremve injuria affid oer- 
nat, aut in eos conciteiur." See ** the Cumplajnt of Bagache, the Kingis auld 
bound," by Lyndsay, for a quaint description of some of the qualities of the highland 
breed. Poor Cilhart, too, the luckless wolf-hound of the precipitate Llewellyn, will 
furnish an early example of the mountain sort. Nor should the Ossianic Maids — 
icoA^f fikv i^fMS hrli^ — by I^andseer, be overlooked, as a splendid type of the race on 
canvass ; though not quite Celtic in his blood. 

A breed of Sagaci'celeres is at present preserved in Scotland, between the English 
greyhound and Leicestershire fox-liound : tlie first cross of which is represented to be 
remarkably handsome, fleet, and courageous. This race is employed for the deer- 
chase in the forest of Aibol and elsewhere. 

2. The bound described in the Linnean Society's Transactions is stated to have 
been only 01 inches in length — a size surpassed by an example of the Canis GroiM 
of the purest blood and greatest speed, (** facilis cui plurima palma,") 62 inches 
long, now in my possession — Mri ydp fioi ^, as Arrian says of his much -loved Horm^, 
iw^ ravra ffpn^v. But it is probable that the beaatifolly-majestic animal, which 
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The genuine Celtic greyhound, such as he is represented on the 
Arch of Constantine, is the '' Canb venaticus Grains seu Graecus" 



assisted in extirpating the wolf from the sylran fastnesses of oar islands, was hereto- 
fore of far greater siie than the writer's &f)^ Kimr ry iXtfi^itf ytyyeuos—ot whom he De Venatione 
might farther say in the words of Ovid, ^ xxxii. 



non dicere posses 
Laade pedum formsne hono pnestaniior esset. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. X. 562. 



Indeed Mr. Ray*s definition of t>ie Canis Grains Hi6frfit<nis makes him of the greatest 
size of the whole canine race ; " Csnis omnium quos hactenus vidimus rnvxtmrnt, fUii Synopsis 
Molossum ipsum roagnitudine superans— quod ad formsm corporis et mores attinet. Animal, 
cani GrsBCO Tulgari per omnia similis. Horum usus est ad lupos capiendos." 

If the reader be interested in tlie arcana of wolf-catching, he will find illustrations, 
and anecdotes thereof, in Oppian. Cyneg. xv. vs. 212. — in the Venationes Ferarum of 
Strada and Galle (pi. 49.) — Lupos Venandi Ratio of J. A. Lonicer — La Chasse da 
Loup of Jean de Glamorgan— ^SASSto: of ^amtp c. tii. fo. 40.— Turberrile's Art 
of Venerie, p. 208. — Venatioois Lupine Leges of Savary, &c. The latter author 
tarns out his whole kennel and armoury for the annihilation of this ** fera bellua "^- 
eren the anathematized Uvrier is now admitted : 



Non hanc, qus lepori, nee que iodulgentia cervo 
Debetur, mera^re lupi : fera bellua nullo 
Non stemenda modo : non illam sexns et etas, 
Nullaque tempestas violento & fiinere serret. 
Non htc Spartani canis faiterdicitur usa ; 
Lioa placent, catapulta juvat, ▼enabula, cippas, 
Dedpule, foree, atque podostrabs, pardalianches, 
£t concurrentis vaga Tociferatio plebis. 

Derived from the Irish greyhound, and not very far removed from the original 
stock, was the gazehound of past days : 

Seest thou the gazehound, how with glance severe 
From the close herd he marks the destined deer ; 
How every nerve the greyhound's stretch displays. 
The hare preventing in her airy maze, &c. 

By Dr. Caius, he is supposed to be faithfully portrsyed in the following extract : 
« Quod visu lacessit, nare nihil agit, sed oculo : oculo vulpem leporemque persequi* 
tur, oculo seligit medio de grege feram, et earn non nisi bene saginatam et opimaro : 
oculo insequitur : oculo perditam requirit : oculo, si quando in gregem redest, secer- 
nit, ceteris relictis omnibus, secretamque cursu denud fatigat ad Biortem. Agoioum 
nostri abs re quod intento sit in feram oculo, vocant," &c. To this portrait I can 
assimilate no dog at preiait known in this country, (thoogb, it it probable, such 



Jac. Savary 
Venatio 
Lupina. 



Tickeirs 
Miscellanies. 



De Canibns 
Brit. Libel. 
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Synopsis of Ray ; — " qui aspcctu feras venatur, cursu velocissimuSy formft 

Animalium. 



corporis et iacessu decorus ;" ^ — a definition strictly harmonizing with 
Arrian's more copious description, in c. ill. c. vill. sub fine, and 
other parts of his manual. The genuine quarry of this hound is the 
little fugacious hare ; of which the historian of the Celtic chase 
Arrian. de supplies us with many illustrative anecdotes. That such was '' the 
c.xv.xvi.xvix. startled quarry" whereat " the gallant greyhounds," Horm6, Bon- 

nas, Cirras,^ were wont to '' strain," over the champaign fields of 



might be prodaced between the Irish greyhoond and blood-hound,) nor do the cUaeic 
ages afford any counterpart to it. 
Hor. Od. I. For Dacier's explanation of the ** catuli fideles'' of Horace — ** sen visa eat cataGa 

^ '• »• eery, fid.lib.. "-» de, Men, ,» «,ti>ent bieH la bite. ,«< ne prenmnt Jamai, U 
ehangiy so readily acceded to by the Delphin annotator, as portraying the English 
gazehound, is far too fanciful to establish a race of these *' chMsemrs d vue ** in an- 
cient Italy. Horace merely gives sagacity and steadiness to deer-hounds, or pos&bly 
the negative quality of not opening in pursuit of their game. 

1. To this definition Ray subjoins, *' nonnullis Scoticus,*' as if he considered the 
Scotch greyhound of the same type — that there was, in short, only one variety — ^the 
English and Scotch being identical. The additional words woold of course include 
the supplementary hound of Gesner's Appendix, and probably were added with 
that intent. 

Arrian's work was unknown to the great German naturalist — not having been dis- 
covered in the Vatican library, when he compiled his celebrated Historia Animalium, 
nor indeed till a century later. That Ray, too, was unacquainted with the Greek 
Manual, seems equally clear. Thence the strong points of resemblance in the ancient 
and modem descriptions of a dog, hypothetically the same, impart the more interest, 
and obtain the more credence, from the impossibility of a collusive adaptation of the 
one to the other, and from both portraits corresponding with the images of the Celtic 
bound, which have come down to us on ancient monuments, the Arch of Constantine, 
gems, nuroisroata, &c. &c. 

2. See Arrian. de Venatione, c. xvxii. cSyc i Ktf^ii, e9ye i B^iva, tcakSts 71 2 
*Opii'h* These we may suppose to have been some of the names of the favourite 
archetypes of the Celtic kennel ; but of the particular scene of their exertions we 
have no evidence to adduce. Bom at Nicoroedia, and occupied for the most part 
with civil and roilitaiy engagements in the East, at a distance from Celtica, properly 
so called, (within the boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the 
Ocean,) we know not when or where Anian became acquainted with the Vertragus. 
Was the hound existing in Asia Minor in the second century, seeing that he is no- 
ticed at a later period by the Greek poet of Cilicia, and the Platonic philosopher of 
Paphlagonia ? The Celts themselves are found there, as colonists, at an early date- 
even in the very district of which Nicomedia was the metropolis. Stephanus of 
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Cisalpine or Transalpine Gaul, or wherever the father of the leash 
slipped the " proavorum atavi" of the courser's hound,^ can admit, 
I think, of no doubt. Indeed, the field- instructions of the Cynege- 
ticus refer almost exclusively to hare-coursiug : nor does it appear 
that the author himself, sensible, as he confessedly was, of the pecu- 
liar physical adaptation of the greyhound to the hare-course, was 
ever guilty of misapplying the dog to inappropriate quarry. The 
red-deer, however, is noticed by him, in his 23rd chapter, as a chase 
of the Vertragus, fraught with imminent danger, and needing high- 
mettled hounds.^ And, subsequently, the same animal is pursued 
with Scythian and Illyrian galloways on the open plains of Moesia, 
Dacia, Scythia, and Ill3rria : ^ — and, in the following chapter, we De Venat. 
find the like diversions practised in Africa with barbs ; * whereby 



C. XXIV. 



Byzintiam mendons the ToIistoboii-^I^FOf Ta^terHw hnrtpUtP furouafvdanmif in 'nit 
K§\roya\ar(as 4s Bi0vpi€», (See also Strabo Geog;r. L. iv.) And other colonics 
•re recorded by Stnbo among the Thracians and Illyiians, KeXrovf rob$ ia^afUfAtyfU' 
wom rois re 6pf|2 icat roh *lXXvpu)7s — the descendants of whom are perhaps the deer- 
coonera of Arrian's 2Srd chapter, whom I have there called Celto-ScythUms : note 4. 
sab fine. 

1. Although it is clear, almost to demonstration, that the greyhound was utterly 
unknown to ancient Greece in the days of the elder Xenophon, I readily allow that 
Greece may have been Anian*s coursing-field, with the hound of Celtica, at a later 
period — an opinion supported by Janus Vlitios ; — for into tlie south of Europe the dog 

had been introduced as a prodigy of speed — " ocyor affectu mentis pinn^ue" — pro- Gratii Cyneg. 
bably direct from the country of which he was indigenous, viz. Transalpine Gaul, ^^* ^^» 
rris KcXruc^f Ta^eerias of Stephanus, (the Gallia Celtica of my annotations, without De Venatione 
reference to Caesar's mora limited appropriation of the term Celtica,) about the com- ^* ^''''* 
mencement of the Christian era. 

2. T^ frfooff rhs ytppoias, — possibly the coarser and fiercer varieties of the Celtic 
hound — for Arrian seems to distinguish these noble-spirited dogs from the icuya 
Ayo^, who, he says, may be destroyed by a stag. 

Sp The Cehae with their colonies overran almost all Eurtfpe, We trace them firom 
the pillars of Hercules to the extreme wilds of Scythia ; the colonists of the latter 

» 

territory alone being, correctly speaking, Celto-Scy thie ; — but in oonaequence of the 

ignorance of the ancient Greek geographera as to the exact limits of either Celtica or 

Scythia, (as already remarked in roy annotations on the second chapter of the Cyne- 

geticus,) the term Celto-Scythians has been indefinitely applied to all the inhabitants 

of mid* Europe, from Celtica to Scythia. 

4* It was Xenophon's want of acquaintance with these Afirican barbs, along with 

the Scythian galloways, and Celtic greyhounds, which led to the omission of them all, j*^?^* 

oe V eoat* 
in his Cynegeticus : and to the lacuoiB, thereby occasioned, in the older hunting- q j 

2q 
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red and roe deer, and wild asses of extraordinary agility and en* 
durance, are captured by mere boys — a style of chase resembling the 
Arabian onager- hunting of the elder Xenophon's Anabasis. But 
whatever innovations upon the established field-sport of the mother 
country may have been effected in remote Celtic colonies, by the 
substitution of other larger quarry in lieu of the hare, the latter is 
alone to be viewed as the legitimate prey of the Vertragus. 



treatise, is to be attribated the supplementary one, written by the younger Atbeniaa. 
But it is quite problematical whether hounds were employed at all in the Celto* 
Scythian and Libyan chases — indeed, it is my opinion, they were not :— for, though 
it be true, that Arrian recommends picked dogs, of high courage, for the stag-coiine, 
at the commencement of chapter 28, we hear nothing of hounds in the •tag-chase» 
immediately foUoMing, on the ircSfa cd^Xara of Moesia, Dacia, Scythia, kc* ; when 
long-winded, and scrubby nags supply their place. ' And again, in the ooagar-ckase 
of the Nomadic tribes of Libya, barbs alone are the pursuers, wilh boys upon thrir. 
naked backs, continuing at full speed till the game be run down. So that e0rip vi$ 
9ripwnM, iffou kI/p^s re hiyaBdi mX Iwwot, fc.r.X. with which the author commences tte 
period immediately following the description of the fanquished onager, must in part 
have a more remote reference than to the hunters spoken of in the itine and pveee- 
ding chapters — Zaoa idv^s rw iyoBoX referring to the Celts of Western Europe, per<* 
haps, andTnroi to the equestriansjust before mentioned — ^the former class of sportsmen 
using swift- footed hounds, the latter horses alone. This interpretation harmonises 
wilh Oppian*s description of the horses and hunters of Libya and Mauiitaniny and 
their chases, as already cited c. xxiv. note 8. 

ODuian. Cynee. ToiJw ict r /irircXdrat K€ip9tv iirifiifiTopts Trrow 

L. IV* 61« ifik Kvpus Xtlwovffi <piXovs, irltrwoi t* ixSturof 

Xirwoti, ^cX(ov re /SoXp, icod ¥6<r^ip ipmy&p. 
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Plunter bearing spoils of the Chace : Ancient gem. Le Gemme Antieke 
figuraU di Michel Atigelo Cauteo de la Chauue. Cacciators. T. 1S5. 
p. 54 48 

Diana Aricxna seu Nemorensis: Ancient gem. Begeri TkiBowr, BrcH- 

denb. T. i. Gemma p. 64 49 

Diana in her usual hunting attire : Ancient gem of La Chauui, Diana 

60 

Celtic greyhoand : Brass coin of Cythnns, GoUzii N. G. Ina, T. xviii. 

fol. VII. 51 



Diana in her usual hunting attire : Ancient gem of La Chauui, Diana a 

Cacciatrice. T.61. p. 21 ,\ 

Ganymede. PierretGratees d'OrUam. Tome i. T. xii. p. 49. .) 



Celtic greyhoand : Brass coin of Cythnus. GoUzii N, G. /us. T, xviii. 

fol. viii. 54 

Diana Venatrix: a beaatifal Cameo of La Chausie. Diana. T. 8. p. 4. 6S 

Equestrian Coarser : Ancient gem of Maffei* Gemme AfUieht, T. it. 

Caccia. T. lxxi. p. 116 64 

Celtic greyhoand : Silver coin of Cythnos. GoUzii N, G. Ina, T. xnii. 

fol. IX . 66 

Greyhound pappies — a gronpe in white marble in the British Moseom ; 

from the rains of Antoninus*s Villa at Monte Cagnolo . . • 66 

Celtic greyhoand killing a hare : Ancient ring. Gwlai DaeiffUoikectu 

fol. 120 67 

Diana Psrgjea : Silver coin of Perga in Pamphylia. Begeri TkeiOMr* 

Brandenb. T. i. p. 506. 175 

VoTUM sea Dona RiuM Dianje Venatrici. In Hortis Mediceis. Admi- 
randa Romanarwn Antiguitatum ac Veteris Sculptvra Vestigia, ifc, d 
Petro Sancti Bartolo, Tab. S8 176 

Celtic greyhounds and deer from Vaillant. Montfaucon VAntiq, Expliq, 

T. III. 177 

Genii hunting from Maffei : Gemwu Antiche, T. iv. Caccia di Genii. 

T. Liv. p. 80 178 

Diana Venatrix : Silver coin of Syracuse. Begeri TAesovr. BroMdenb. 

T. I. Numiam. Sicilis, p. 384. 179 

Celtic greyhoand : Silver coin of Cythnus. GoUzii N. G. Ina. T. xviir. 

fol. X. 806 

FuNBRALis PoMPA. In .£dibus Barberinis. Admiranda RotmnaruM 
Antiquitatum ac Veteria Sadpiura Vealigia, ffc. d Petro Somcti 
BartoU. Tab. 70 S07 

Porter or Watch-dog — Canis Castos : Ancient gem of Maffei : Genum 

Antiche. T. iv. Came, T. lxxxviii. p. 137 316 

[The Plates and Vignettes are executed by Messrs. Day and Haghe, Lithographers 
to the King, 17j Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields.] 
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*Ori ft^v oZp fcol Mpois Mp roirrwv 4ffwo{6aaraty icdK&s olSa* iyi> 9h iftmn^ 
Tttvra, Sea otovr* ^y, hBpoUras^ #eal iF9pifidKi$p ohrois t^v ffwrtfOii X^{ir, iccifi^Xioy o&k 
iunrovicurrop iicwov^ffcu wnrl<rr€VKa. El 8^ t^* jca) &XAy ^ai'crrcu ravra XtNTircX^, 
XP^ieQot ainois' Sry 8i o^ ^avcTrou, ^dro) r^ irarpl 0({\irc(y re fcal %9pi4w9ur oi ykp 
%dina irwri JcaA&, o&8i &{ia Sojcct airovUditrcu vwn wdrra, 

JULIAN. OB NaTUBA AnIMALIUM, PrjEPAT. 

For the amusement of such as may be desirous of consulting the 
Cynegetical works cited in the preceding annotations on Arrian and 
the Appendix, a list of their respective titles and editions is sub- 
joined. 

The author does not pretend to enumerate all the known editions of 
each Cynegeticon, but only those of his own library. Where two or 
more of the same work are mentioned, the copy made use of is either 
pointed out by specification, or the name of the editor and place of 
publication are printed in italics. In cases of disputed text, aifferent 
editions have been collated, and the most approved readings selected 
for use. 

Enrolled in the catalogue are a few treatises de re Venaticd which 
the present writer has never seen. They are admitted on the authority 
of earlier compilers, in whose bibliothecae they appear : but their im- 
portance to the Ofiprjs cXvra ^^i^ea (Oppian. Cyneg. I. 16.) is assumed 
rather than established. Remoteness of residence from public libra- 
ries must plead for the author's unavoidable ignorance. He could 
not certify by actual examination the admissibility of any book not 
on his own shelves. The works in question are distinguished by the 
prefixture of an asterisk. 

A Bibliotheca Cynegetica upon the following plan was first at- 
tempted by Rittershusius in his Prolegomena to Oppian, imperfectly 
executed by Lallemant in his Bibliotheca Historica et Critica The" 
reuticogrttphUn, and subsequently, but still far short of perfection, by 
Belin de Ballu in his prefatory matter to the poet of Anazarbus. The 
latter's catalogue professedly excludes all prosaic works, save those 
of the classic ages — departing from its rule in the solitary instance 
of Conrad Heresbach's Compendium. Of the Englbh Cynege- 
tica, Somerville's Chace is alone admitted, the doggrel of the Book 
of St. Alban's possessing insufficient poetical pretensions, perhaps, 
in the eyes of a foreigner, to place Dame Juliana Bemers, or the 
'* one sumtyme scole mayster of seynt Albons," or whoever be the 
author of these antique canons, amongst those ** qui metric^ banc 
materiam persecuti sunt." Proleg. in Oppian. p. xvi. Ed. 4to. 



Xenophontis Opuscula Politica, Equestria,etVenatica, cum i. 

Arriani Libello De Venatione, &c. J. G. Schneider. Oxonii, Xenophon. 

MDCCCXVII. 

Xenophontis Scripta Minora, &c. L. Dindorf. Lipsite, 

MDCCCXXIV. 

On Hare Hunting, from Xenophon, by W. Blane, Esq. 
London, 17BB. 
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II. 
GratiuB. 



III. 
Arrianus. 



IV. 

Pulluz. 



V. 

OppianaH. 



VI. 

Neroe&ianus. 



VII. 

Demetrius. 



Gratii, qui Au^sto principe floruit, de Venatione Lib. i. 
This edition of die Faliscian is contained in the rare little Aldine 
volume, entitled Poetae tres e^gii, &c. Aldus, mdxxxiiii. Re- 
published by Sig. Feyerabendius, ad calcem Venat^s et Aucupii J. 
A. Loniceri. Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Gratii Falisci Cynegeticon, &c. Th. Johnson, A.M. 
Londini, mdcxcix. 

Poetse Latini Rei Venaticse Scriptores, &c. G, Kempheri, 
LugduH. Batav. mdccxxvih. 

Poetie Latini Minores. J. C Wemsdorf. Altenburgi, 

MDCCLXXX. 

A Poem of Hunting, by Gratius the Faliscian. Englished 
and Illustrated by Christopher Wase, Gent. London, 1654. 

Arrianus De Venatione, ex interpretatione L. Holstenii. 
Paris, MDCXLiv. 

Arriani Tactica, Peripli, Cynegeticus, et Epicteti Stoici En- 
chiridion, ex Recensione Nicolai Blancardi. Amstelodami, 1683. 

' APPIANOY TA XilZOMENA r. r. X. 'Eic^iepyaoQivTa 
Ka\ '^xhoQkvra Wo NE01>YT0r AOTKA tU rdfwvs Urd. EN 
BlENNHi TH2 AOYTTPIAI, 1809. 

Xenophontis Opuscula Politica, &c. cum Arriani Libello de 
Venatione. J. G. Schneider. Oxonii^ mdcccxvii. 

Julii Pollucis Onomasticum. Hemsterhuis. Amst. mdccvi. 
The iifth book, addressed to the Emperor Commodus, affords much 
valuable information on the technicalities of classical venation. 

Oppiani Poetae Cilicis De Venatione Lib. iiir. &c. Conrad. 
Rittershusii. Lugduni Batav. mdxcv. 

Oppiani Poetae Cilicis De Venatione Libri iv. &c. Joh. 
Gottlob Schneider, Argentorati, mdcclxxvi. 

Oppiani Poema De Venatione, &c. Jac. Nic. Belin De 
Ballu. Argentor. 1786. 

J. Brodaei Turonensis Annotationes in Oppiani Cyneg. L. iiii. 
&c. Basileae. mdlii. 

Oppiani De Venatione Libri iili. Joan. Bodino interprete, 
&c. Lutetiae, mdlv. 

* The First Book of Oppian's Cynegetics translated into 
English Verse, &c. by John Mawer, A.M. London, 1736. 

M. Aurelii Olympii Nemesiani Cynegetic6n Lib. i. Aldus, 
MDXXXIIII. (The same Aldine volume as before referred to, enti- 
tled Poetae tres egregii, &c.) Nemesian also occurs in the collections 
of Poetae Venatici of Feyerabendius, Johnson, Kempher, and Wems- 
dorf. 

KYNOCO^^ION. Liber De CurA Canum. This work of 



1. The Cynegfticus is contained in the third volume of this uncommon edition ; 
which the writer regrets not to have seen till his translation was printed off. Its 
principal attraction is the novel annexation of some Greek Scholia by the editor, 
ingenious and explanatory. Those of the Cynegeticus, in a frw instances, give a 
different interpretation of the text to what is given by the translator ; but these are 
not very important. 
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Demetrius of Constantinople, written about A.D. 1270. was first 
published by Aurifaber. Wittemberga, mdxlv. The author's edi- 
tions are those of Rigaltins in the Rei Accipitrariae Scriptores. Lu- 
tetico. MDCXII. and of Johnson, attached to his Latin Poets of the 
Chace. Londini, mdcxcix. 

* lie art De ^enerie (e quel ;^at^tre ^utdame Ctatci Vlt* 
nour (e {top D'Slngleterre fij3(t en ^on tempi^ per aprandre anttt^^ 

This Ms. is reported by the Historian of English Poetry, Vol. ll. 
p. 221. note m. to have been formerly among the Mss. ot Mr. Fer- 
mor, of Tusmore in Oxfordshire. 

^\)t Craft Ot Q^ontpng of .llltap^ter ^ol)n ^pfforO and 
l@il(m (ZTtoetp that toere toptl) liinng €DtDarD t^e j&ecunde. It is 

also denominated %t Vlttlti^ De Ctoetp anD o£ MSLTfftt 5(oi}n &\l^ 
farDe* Ms. Cotton. Vespas. B. xii. The French work is unknown 
to the writer : but of ^])t Craft Of Cl^ontpng a faithful transcript is 
in his possession. 

* Des Deduitz de la Chasse de Bestes Sauvaiges et des Oy- 
seaux de Proye. The celebrated work of Gaston Phebus, Comte de 
Foix, and Vicomte de Beam, written about the year 1347; first 
printed by Anthoine Verard ; secondly, by Jehan Treperel ; and, 
subsequently, by Philippe Le Noir, under the title of Le Miroye de 
Phebus. The author has no copy of this work. 

i!L\)t iSooft Of Q^untpng tpe ta^ici) ti^ deppD ilapj^ter of t\)t 

©ame* Ms. Cotton. Vesp. B. xii. Majf^ttt Of 45ame» Ms. Harl. 
5086. The author's copy is a transcript of the Cottonian text, cor- 
rected by collation with the Harleian. 

The Boke of St. Albans. The first and second editions (1486 
and 1496.) being exceedingly rare, the author is satisfied to quote 
from Mr. Has]ewood*s elegant reprint of Wynkyn de Worde's edi- 
tion of the latter date. London, mdcccx. 

Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing, with the True Measures of 
Blowing. At London, printed by Edward Allde, 1586. 

Cassaris Borgise Ducis Epicedium, per Herculem Strozam ad 
divam Lucretiam Borgiam Ferrariae Ducem. Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Adriani Cardinalis S. Chrysogoni ad Ascanium Cardinalem 
S. Viti, Vicecancellarium Venatio. Aldtis, mdxxxiiii. (Poetae 
trcs egregii ante^ citati). Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Venatus et Aucupium Iconibus artificiosiss. ad vivum ex- 
pressa, et succinctis versibus illustrata per Joan. Adam. Lonicerum, 
Francfortanum. Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Venatus et Aucupia Johan. Stradensis et Philip. Galle. 
1578. Venationes Ferarum, Avium, Piscium, Pugnae Bestiariorum ; 
ct Mutuae Bestiarum, depicts k Joanne Stradano ; editae k Joanne 
Gallaeo : carmine Illustratae k C. Kiliano Dufilaeo. 

* Belisarius Aquaviva de Venatione, Aucupio, &c. Nap. 
1519. Basil. 1571. apud Conrad. Gesner. Histor. Quadrupe- 
dum. 

Ad Christianissimum Regem Gallia; de Canibus et Venatione 
Libellus. Authore Michaele Angelo Blondo. In quo omnia ad 



VIII. 

(K^utllamr 



€Er]ftl0rlr ant 



IX. 

Gaston Pbebut* 



X. 

Slnitniilr tit 
ftangbs. 



ZI. 

•Juliana 

Bernera, or 

JulyaosBamet. 



XII. 

Hercules 
Stroza. 

xiir. 
Adrianos. 

XIV. 

Lonicerus. 



XV. 

Stradanus, 

Gallfeos, et 

Dafflsus. 

ZVI. 

Belisariut. 



ZVII. 

Blondas. 
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XVIIX. 

TardifUB. 

XIX. 

HeresbacbiiiB. 



XX. 

Fracastoiios. 



XXI. 

Lotichius. 



XXII* 

Natalia Cornea. 



XXIII. 

Bargaua. 



xxiy. 

Darciua. 

ZXY. 

Caioa. 



XXVI. 

Jaqiies Du 
Fouilloux. 



canes spectantia, morbi, et medicamina continentur, Prisca et Nco- 
terica etiam exempla, k nemine hacteni^s accuratiiks scripta, insidia: 
feraruoDy et proprietates, cum quibusdam venatiouibus nostri sxculi 
maximorum principum cognitu dignissimis. Romae, mdxliiii. One 
of the rarest of the Cynegetica of the 16th century. A small thin 
4to of thirty-seven leaves. The passages cited by the author are 
principally from Gesner's H. Q. 

* Gulielmus Tardivus de Accipitribus et Canibus Venaticis. 
apud Conrad. Gesner. Histor. Quadrupedum. (Auctores Gallici.) 

Conrad. Heresbachii Rei Rusticae L. iv. item de Venatione, 
Aucupio, et Piscatione Compendium, in usum Heroum et Patrum- 
familias ruri agentium concinnatum. The latter part 'i» noticed in the 
preface to Arrian's Cynegeticus under the name of Compendium 
Thereuticae Universae, a title given it by Rittershusius in his Oppia- 
nic Prolegomena. The author's quotations are principally from 
Conrad Gesner's Historia Quadrupedum ; but since the prefatory 
remarks have been sent to press, he has examined a copy ot the ori- 
ginal (Spirae Nemetum cid.id.xciv). As an Epitome of Xeno- 
phon and Oppian, the appendix has merit — containing brief notices 
of many varieties of ancient and modern hounds, their style of hunt- 
ing, quarry, &c. Part of the third book De Re Rustic^ treats of 
dogs connected with rural economy, the CEcurus, Villaticus, &c. 

Hier. Fracastorii Alcon, sive de Cura Canum Venaticorum. 
Venet. mdlv. Fracastors poem is appended to the Poetae Venatici 
of. Johnson. Lond. mdcxcix. and of Kempker. Lugd. Bat. 

MDCCXXVIII. 

Petri Lotichii Secundi Eclogae. The author's citations are 
from the Poemata Omnia Petri Lotichii Secundi k P. Burmanno 
Secundo. Amstel. mdccliv. 

Natalis Comitum Veneti de Venatione, Libri iiii. Aid. Fil, 
Venet. mdli. also attached to his Mythologiae Libri Decem. Lugduni. 

MDCV. 

Petri Angelii Bargaei Cynegeticon. Poemata Omnia, &c. 
Florent. apud Juntas, mdlxviii. The poem De Aucupio is also cited 
in a separate form apud Juntas, mdlxvi. 

Joannis Darcii Venusini Canes. Paris, mdxliii. Francofort. 

MDLXXXII. 

Joannis Caii Britanni De Canibus Britannicis Liber Unus. 
Londini, mdlxx. This Libellus is also annexed to Johnson's Edi- 
tion of Gratius and Nemesian, and to Kempher's Poetae Venatici. 
Holinshed's Account of British Dogs is a translation from Caius*s 
work. 

La y^nerie de Jaques Du Fouilloux, &c. Paris, mdlxxxv. 
MDCXiiii. The author's references are to the latter edition, where- 
in are contained Adjonctions a la V^nerie de Jacques Du Fouilloux. 
La Chasse du Loup (by Jean de Clamorgan) : La Chassedu Connin : 
and an additional Essay on Cyniatrics, entitled Autres RemMes 
pour guarir les Chiens Malades de Diverses Maladies, &c. 

The Compendium of Hunting in La Maison Rustique is 
epitomised, according to Christopher Wase, from Fouilloux*s Trea- 
tise. 
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The Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting, &c. London, 
1QI1, The authorship of this version of Fouilloux i» much disputed : ■ 
— byHOtne it is given to Turbervile, the undoubted translator of the '^ 
Booke of Falcourie ; by others to Gascoigne ; and by a third parly 
to C. Burke. The citations are from the edition of Itlll, and geae- 
rally under the name of the tirst-mentioned author. 

• A Short Treatise of Hunting, compyled for the delyght of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, by Sir Thomas Cockaine, Knight. Lon- 
don, 15111. The writer has never seen the rare tract of this " pro- 
fessed hunter, and not a schollar." 

The Gentleman's Academie ; or. The Booke of St. Albans, . 
&c. by G. M. London, I5f>5. ' 

Maison Rustique ; or. The Coitntrie Farme, rl'C, translated 
into English by Richard Surllet. London, lUOO. 

The Counlrey Farme, &c. (us the last,) by Gervase Mark- 
ham. London. 101(1. 

A Jewell for GenUie. &c. London, 1014. 

Countrey Contentments; or. The Husbandman's Recrea- 
tions, &c. by G. M. London, 1U33. 

* Jacobi Micylli KvvoKoyio*. A Latin poem mentioned by 
Paullini in bis Cynographia Curiosa : where also occur • Angelinua 
Gazteus, • Ronsseus, and others ; the Venatio Medica of the latter 
being rather above the ordinary stamp of the muse of iEsculapius. 

De Venatione Tractatus, in ({uo de Piscatlone, Aucupio, 
Sylvestriumque insectatione agitur. Auctore Alfonso Isachio. Regit, 
l&ii, A very ridiculous treatise on Piscatorial Licences, ike, of 
some rarity, but of no value to practical or literary sportsmen. It 
has been re-published, with other Cynegetical tracts of tike descrip- 
tion, by Fritscli. 

Album Diana; Leporicida:, sire Venationis Leporinie Leges. 
Auctore Jac. Savary, Cadoma:n. Cadomi, mdclv. To some edi- 
tions of this poem is annexed Venatio Vulpina et Melina of the same 
author; but the writer's copy has it not. 

Venationis Cervinie, Capreolinte. Aprugnse. et Lupina: 
Leges. Autore Jac. Savary Cadomensi. Cadomi, muclix. 

Jacobi Vanierii, Ac- Prsedium Rusticum. Tolosae, MDccxxx. 
MDCcxui. The author's citations are from the latter edition. 

The Gentleman's Recreation : in four parts. London, 1706. 

The Gentleman's Recreations : in three parts. By R. Blome. 
London, 1710. 

The Chace. A poem by William Sumerville, Esq. 
To this list might be added the French Cynegetica of Gauchet, 
Pomey, Passerat, De Salnove, De Serey, Du Sable, Gaffet, Do la 
Conterie, D'Yauville, and others; the Encyclopedic Mithodiqne, 
Dictionnaire de toutes Us especes dc Chasses ; ano the Italian Cyne- 
getica of Scandianese, Valvasone, Raimondi, Potest, Gatti, and 
others ; to some of which the author is beholden for a few remarks. 
The catalogue might be amplified, too, by incorporating the numerous 
tractM on the laws of the Chase collected liy tritsch and Manwood; 
the Dotices of early British and Anglo-Saxon hunting gathered by 
■2 R 
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Aristotelefl. 

Scriptores Rei 
Rustics. 

rEfinONIKA. 
Plattrchofl. 

^lianui. 

Plinias. 

Soliniis. 
Phile. 

Aldrorandus. 
Bochartas. 

PraUinL 



RaiuB. 



Pegge, in the Archaeologia ; by Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes ; 
and by Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons ; and though last, 
not least valuable, whether we regard the novelty of such a summary^ 
or the elegance and classic taste of its execution, the article on Hunt- 
ing by Mr. Smedley, in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

Connected with the subject of Venation, the following works on 
Natural History are referred to, descriptive of the external characters 
and habits of ferine animals, and their quadrupedal pursuers : 

Aristotelis Historia de Animalibus k J. C. Scaligero. Tolosae, 

MDCXIX. 

Scriptores Rei Rusticae Veteres Latini. J. M. Gesner. Lip- 

sise, MDCCLXXIII. 

FElinONlKA. Geoponicorum sive De Re Rustic^ Libri xx. 
Petr. Needharo, A.M. Cantabrigiac, mdcciv. 

Plutarchi Opera Omnia (De Solerti^ Animalium, &c.) 
Paris, MDCxxiv. 

iEliani De Natur4 Animalium Libri xvii. J. G. Schneider. 
Lipsiae, mdcclxxxiv. 

C. Plinii Secundi Historias Mundi Libri xxxvii. J. Dale- 
campii. Lugduni, mdlxxxvii. 

C. Julii Solini Polyhistor ex edit. C. Salmasii. M. Andr. 
Ooezio. Lipsias, mdcclxxvii. 

Phile De Animalium Proprietate k J. C. de Pauw. Trajecti 
ad Rhenum, mdccxxx. 

C. €^e8neri Historiae Animaliam Liber primus, de Qaadnipe- 
dibus Viviparis. Tiguri, mdlix. 

U. Aldrovandi Opera. Bononiae, mdcxxxii. 

S. Bocharti Hierozoicon, seu de Animalibus Sacrae Scripturae. 
Londini, mdclxiii. 

Cynographia Curiosa, &c. k Christ. Franc. PkiulUni. Norim- 
bergae, mdclxxxv. 

Lagographia Curiosa, &c. k Christ. Franc. Paullini. Aug. 
Vind. MDCXCi. 

Synopsis Mcthodica Animalium Quadrupedum, &c. Auctore 
Joanne Raio. S. R. S. Londini, 1603. 



ERRATA. 

P. 16. 1. 8. for general, read genuine. 
108. n. 3. 1. 2. rdxos, 

6. Ixci. 
117. n. 4* for Bruyer, read Brnyerinus. 
126. n. 7. 1. 2. ubtruncAnt. 
145. Quotation from Gratios, v. 299. read Jeveis. 
148. Quotation from Nemosian, v. 162. read complere. 

Tiie author craves forgiveness for unnoticed o'^cU/uxra, erron of ponctuation, accen- 
tuation, &c. whether chargeable on himself or the typothetx. 
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